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An opinion generally prevails 
that, as soon as shall be convenient 
after the meeting of Parliament, 
the Secretary of State for War will 
propose, for the consideration of the 
House of Commons, a comprehen- 
sive and practicable scheme of Army 
Reform. We are not in a position 
to say, from our own knowledge, 
whether there be any, or what 
measure of truth in the preva- 
lent rumour; but forasmuch as the 
wisdom of some such proceeding 
recommends itself to the common- 
.sense of everybody else, it would 
be paying a poor compliment to 
her Majesty’s present Ministers if 
we were to assume that, to their 
minds only, out of the whole 
population of these Islands, the 
idea had not presented itself. 
For, in our history as a nation, 
there never was a period when, 
towards our neighbours on every 
side, we stood more in an atti- 
tude of perfect helplessness than 
we do at this moment. That “rule 
of the waves” on which we once 
prided ourselves is gone from us, 
at all events for the present. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that 
we have lost it, not so much be- 
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cause of the negligence of former 
Administrations—though of negli- 
gence in former Administrations 
there has been more than enough— 
as through the operation of causes 
which no set of statesmen, had they 
been ever so sagacious and far- 
sighted, could have entirely con- 
trolled. And the condition of our 
army, as regards both its numbers 
and organisation, is precisely such 
as to mislead ourselves more effectu- 
ally than foreign powers are mis- 
led by it, into the belief that, if 
suddenly called upon, we might be 
able in some degree to make: up, 
by our strength on shore, for the 
lamentable weakness into which 
we have fallen at sea. Now, this 
is a state of things which must on 
no account be permitted to con- 
tinue a single day longer than is 
absolutely unavoidable. Reforms 
in other departments of the State 
may be desirable, perhaps neces- 
sary—we have no doubt that the 
are. The Ohrrch, the Law, wi 

the constituted tribunals of each— 
the: Home Office in its relations 
with the magistracy of Great Bri- 
tain, and with the government 
of Ireland—the Poor-law— the 
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Board of Trade—possibly the For- 
eign, Colonial, and India Offices 
themselves,—may all stand in need 
of recasting, in order to bring them 
into harmony with society as it 
exists. And of the question of 
Electoral Reform we are far from 
pretending to deny that the sooner 
it is settled to the satisfaction of 
reasonable men the better. But 
above and before all these towers 
up the necessity of introducing 
such changes into the constitution 
of our armed strength as shall 
render it adequate to the purposes 
for which alone it exists. A navy 
which is barely a match for any one 
of the best of the other navies of 
the world—which would shun, if 
it honourably could, a contest with 
any two of such navies acting 
together against it— which would 
be driven from the ocean by the 
combined force of more than two 
of them,—is not such a navy as 
England needs, and has a right to 
expect at the hands of her rulers. 
And an army which, if the coun- 
try were invaded, gould bring into 
the field less than 40,000 troops 
of all arms, is obviously useless 
for any other purpose than that 
of idle show. Yet the English 
navy and the English army, taking 
them ship for ship and man for 
man, are at once the most expensive 
and the most hard-worked of all 
the navies and armies in existence. 
Again we say this is a state of 
things which cannot be allowed 
to continue. There must be a 
thorough reorganisation both of 
army and navy. And, odd as the 
statement may sound in the ears of 
such as accustom themselves to 
think more of what once was than 
of what now is, we shall be heartily 
glad if it turn out to be the fact 
that, of this great and necessary 
work, the beginning is about to be 
made in the army. Let us, before 
going further, do our best to justify 
an opinion which is not, we sus- 
pect, universally entertained in this 
country, any more than the grounds 
of itare generally understood. 


There is no disputing the fact that 
the navy is or ought to be to 
England the right hand of her 
strength. It was so in former days, 
and will, we trust, become so again, 
Our insular situation, the excellency 
of our harbours, the abundance 
among us of materials for build- 
ing, equipping, and arming ships, 
and the genius of our people, 
which is rather maritime than mili- 
tary, all point to the same issue, 
They made us a naval power almost 
as soon as the proper uses of a navy 
began to be understood: and they 
compelled us, in some sort, to strain 
after that superiority at sea to 
which, not without sustaining many 
reverses, we ultimately attained, 
Three points, however—and they 
are important points—in considering 
this question, superficial inquirers 
are apt to overlook. They forget, 
first, that a navy, however irre- 
sistible it may be upon its own 


element, is only an arm of defence, ' 


They forget, next, that wars of 
mere defence are necessarily long 
wars; and that long wars prove 
always more costly, generally quite 
as inconvenient, and not necessarily 
less destructive of human life, than 
short wars. They forget, third, 
that irresistible navies, such as that 
which carried our flag at the close 
of the war of the French Revolu- 


‘tion, are the productions not of 


weeks, or of years, but of deeades, 


and even of centuries. We began. 


to assert our naval superiority be- 
fore the Revolution of 1688. We 
had by no means established it 
when hostilities broke out between 
us and the French in 1794. The 
bravery of our seamen, the skill of 
our captains and admirals, and the 
ceaseless and most expensive indus- 
try of our dockyards prevailed in 
the end; so that we, who in 1794 
had been forced to fight hard for 
the command of the Channel, were 
able in 1814 to boast that without 
our leave no other nation under the 
sun could put so much as a cock- 
boat on salt water. Two important 
facts must not, however, be over- 
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looked in reference even to this 
point. The war with France being 
on our part a defensive war, spread 
itself, with one brief interruption, 
over twenty years; and in these 
twenty years the national debt in- 
ereased from something less than 
four hundred millions to eight hun- 
dred millions sterling. Again, we 
began these twenty years’ war with 
a navy which, in wars not then 
long past, had crippled the enemy’s 
resources, and was confessedly su- 
perior in the aggregate to anything 
which he could show. We were, 
therefore, considerably ahead of 
him when the first shots were fired; 
and each successive sea-fight carried 
us further and further in the same 
direction. Yet all our successes 
failed to inflict upon him such a 
disaster as can be said to have stag- 
gered—it would be ridiculous to 
say that itfelled—him. It was not, 
indeed, till we took heart of grace, 
and threw our troops ashore in the 
Spanish Peninsula, that the faintest 
symptom appeared of weakness on 
his part. He lost his ships, he lost 
his colonies, he lost his maritime 
commerce. But his power con- 
tinued unbroken, and might have 
soremained to his dying day, had 
we not given to the Peninsular in- 
surrection that support without 
which both Spain and Portugal 
would have become, within a year 
of Junot’s march to Lisbon, con- 
tented provinces or dependencies 
of the French Empire. It is well, 
therefore, that England should pos- 
sess a commanding navy; for with- 
out she is liable any day to have 
war brought home to her own door. 
But unless England be prepared— 
having ence quarrelled with some 
other power—to be put to the ex- 
pense of war establishments till it 
suit the convenience of her enemy 
to come to terms, she must not, 
even with her navy in the highest 
state of efficiency, trust entirely to 
that. This was the case half a cen- 
tury ago, and is more decidedly the 
case now; for even the power of 
blockade is diminished, if not en- 


tirely destroyed, inasmuch as com- 
merce, when interrupted at sea, can 
always find an outlet from one coun- 
try into another by railways, which 
no blockade can reach. 

in, the creation of a navy is, 
and necessarily must be, not only 
& very expensive, but a very tedious 
operation; and we have an. entire 
navy to create. Those magnificent 
floating castles which once carried 
the red cross of St. George proudly 
through all seas, with their lofty 
masts, their graceful spars, their 
bellying sails, and many-tiered bat- 
teries, are now things of the . past, 
For years and years we kept them 
laid up in ordinary, roofed over, 
and otherwise screened from the 
weather; but first one scientific 
discovery, and then another, came 
to put them out of date, and 
now they are about as useful as a 
Roman galley or trireme would be, 
if we could find such a thing to set 
afloat in the Channel. The appli- 
cation of steam to purposes of loco- 
motion dealt the first decisive blow 
at our naval superiority. Neither 
can it be said of any of the Govern- 
ments which saw that change in 
naval urchitecture coming, that they 
took any effective steps to place 
the English fleet on the crest of 
the wave. Sir John Pakington, it 
is true, no sooner found himself at 
the Admiralty than he set about 
the work which his predecessors 
had neglected; and hence it was 
that, on the occurrence of the Rus- 
sian war, we were able to place a 
fair proportion of steam-vessels of 
war beside our sailing-ships in the 
line of battle. But even Sir John 
Pakington’s providence—for which, 
by the way, he never received the 
credit which he deserved—proved, 
in the long run, to be providence 
wasted. It placed us for a year or 
two on equal terms with our neigh- 
bours—perhaps ahead of them— 
bat it could not accomplish more. 
Iron-plating trod on the heels 
of steam, and with it came new 
controversies about the proper 
forms of vessels of war, and their 
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proper armament, offensive and de- 
fensive. Now, though we are by 
no means disposed to allow that 
all which might have been shown 
has been shown for the seventy 
millions expended on the navy in 
the ten years between 1855 and 
1865, it would be uncandid to deny 
that thcy who during these years 
presided at the Admiralty had 
great and constantly-increasing dif- 
ficulties to contend against. The 
plan which had recommended itself 
to their adoption yesterday was put 
out of court by the plan of to-day; 
and there was nothing to show but 
that to-morrow would produce a 
third plan more feasible than either. 
Hence money which ought perhaps 
to have gone on the construction 
of ships, went to perfect, or bring 
proximately to perfection, models 
upon which to build. And thus, 
at the end of ten years, notwith- 
standing all the sums voted for 
the fleet, we are left with only such 
a squadron of ironclads afloat as 
proves rather our inability to cope 
with, say France and America 
united, than our power to hold our 
own, as we once did, against all the 
navies of the world. 

We might stop here, not desir- 
ing to put on record a single 
word which ean be read as if the 
_ of party lay at the root of 

is paper; for this is no party 
question, and cannot fairly be 
treated as such, either here or in 
the House of Commons. But one 
obvious inference to be drawn from 
the facts just stated must not be 
passed over. We cannot now de- 
pend upon our navy even to pro- 
tect the country from invasion. 
Be the causes what they may, we 
are scarcely at this moment the 
first naval power in the world. 
Like other maritime nations, we 
are indeed beginning to construct 
what may or may not become here- 
after a great fleet; but as yet a 
great fleet has no existence for us, 
and years must elapse before it can 
reach that measure of strength, 
anything below which must seri- 


ously affect our position in the 
world. Meanwhile other maritime 
nations are busy in the same direc- 
tion; so that, in point of fact, we 
are running a fair race with the 
rest of the world over a course of 
which, within the memory of mid- 
dle-aged men, we were absolute 
masters. Can we afford to apply 
our undivided energies to this race, 
neglecting, with aview to insure 
success in it, all such precautions 
as seemed to be pressed upon us by 
the very incident which we are 
striving toprovide against? We 
think not. We have no navy. We 
cannot have a navy for years. We 
have an army so weak, and put to- 
gether upon a principle so defective, 
that we must not trust to it for 
supplementing what is defective in 
the navy. ill it be wise to leave 
the army in this state, under the 
pretext of applying all our resources 
and all our energies to the con- 
struction of a sufficient navy? 
Surely not. The fleet may be our 
right hand, and the army only our 
left; but we shall not do well, un- 
less, our right hand being paralysed, 
we so train and strengthen the left 
hand, that it may be able to strike 
such a blow for the heart and head 
of the nation as shall give time for 
the right hand to regain its lost 
cunning. Nor is it any argument 
against the line of action which we 
venture to recommend, that, though 
the regular army at home be as 
weak as we represent it to be, there 
is an army of reserve to fall back 
upon amply sufficient to protect the 
honour and safety of the country, 
should either be threatened. Per- 
haps so. Far be it from us to un- 
der-estimate either the zeal or the 
efficiency of the militia and the vo- 
lunteers. The latter especially, if 
well commanded, would do excel- 
lent service in the field. But is any- 
body ambitious of seeing England 
converted into one of the battle- 
fields of Europe, even if morally 
convinced that in every encounter 
with an enemy on English ground 
English volunteers would come off 
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victorious? Leave things, how- 
ever, in the state in which the 

now are—the. navy too wea 

to command the Channel, the 
regular army contemptible when 
spoken of in the same breath 
with the regular army of any 
other of the great powers—and 
who will guarantee to us a single 
year’s exemption from the heaviest 
of all the calamities which can over- 
take a nation? And if this game 
be played only once, what security 
shall we have against its repetition ? 
Not so. We need an efficient regu- 
lar army at all times, and most of 
all when our navy is weak; be- 
cause only through the instrumen- 
tality of an efficient army can we 
hope, if forced into war, to form 
such alliances on the Continent as 
shall give the enemy plenty to do 
without entering on an enterprise 
so bold as the invasion of this eoun- 
try. But this is not all. Of the 
150,000 volunteers enrolled upon 
paper, how many, in the event of 
invasion, could be spared from 
other occupations to take the field? 
Probably 50,000, which, with 
80,000 regulars and perhaps twice 
as many militia, would give us all 
that we could muster for the protec- 
tion of our dockyards and arsenals, 
and to operate against, possibly, 
100,000 invaders. But we need not 
argue this point, as if there were 
any rational or instructed man 
likely to take of it a view different 
from our own. We must keep war 
from our own door at any amount 
of sacrifice. We must meet it, if it 
come, with as much strength as we 
can collect. But the former object, 
certainly, is not to be attained— 
assuming the Channel to be open— 
by the enrolment of any number of 
men engaged to serve only in their 
own country; and, for the latter, 
the same arrangement will best 
provide, which promises to be 
most effective for enabling us to 
carry on war, if we must carry 
it on, at a distance from our own 
coasts. In plain language, if we 
desire to keep our place among the 
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nations—to have common attention 
paid to our opinions when nego- 
tiating for the world’s wellbeing— 
to be safe from insult, which will 
surely be but the forerunner of in- 
jury, and result, without doubt, in 
a desperate struggle for national 
existence,—we must put our fight- 
ing power on a respectable footing, 
and begin at once with that bran 
of it which can be adjusted most 
speedily. In other words, we must 
reconstruct the army. 

The work is not an easy one; but, 
as it appears to us, the difficulties 
with which it is beset are as much 
imaginary as real. Neither, if the 
Government set rightly about the 
undertaking, need it necessarily be 
productive of any enormous expen- 
diture. We do not require a very 
large standing army. A very large 
standing army is objectionable on 
other grounds than the direct out- 


~~ 


lay which is necessary to keep it in- 


a state of efficiency. Every man 
withdrawn from industry which 
remunerates, is so much deducted 
from the national wealth; and if, 
besides the loss of what his peace- 
ful labours would earn, we are 
forced to pay him for living in a 
state of comparative idleness, we 
suffer a double drain, which soon 
becomes intolerable. We do not, 
therefore, want a very large standin 

army in this country; and we coul 

do with a small one, were it not that 
India and the colonies act like run- 
ning issues on our manhood. Our 
standing army, however, whether 
large or small, must be adequate to 
the demands which are made upon 
it, or it becomes useless, And recent 
experience seems to show that this 
is no longer the case. The Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the recruiting of the 
army, of which a copy now lies upon 
our table, opens with a statement 
which is very explicit on this head. 
“The evidence,” they say, “ which 
has been given before us, and the 
returns in the appendix to our Re- 
port, all tend to show that during 
the last two years the number of 
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recruits raised for the army has not 
been sufficient to supply the de- 
mand.” And though the Commis- 
sioners affect to make light of the 
misfortune, and suggest remedies 
for it, we cannot say that either 
their opinion on the case itself, or 
the means which they propose with 
aaview to better it, at all satisfy us 
that they have taken a right view 
of the subject. Besides, important 
as the question of recruiting the 
army is, it is not the only one 
which, when the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of our military system 
comes to be considered, will call for 
investigation. It may be that the 
administration of the army, from 
top to bottom, is defective; that 
there is something radically wrong in 
that dislocation of authority which, 
both at the Horse Guards and in the 
War Office, appears to fix personal 
responsibility upon no one; and 


that our regimental organisation 


itself, satisfied as we have hitherto 
been with it, might be improved. 
Still, the point with which the 
Royal Commission , had to deal is, 
we must allow, a cardinal point. 
If we cannot get men enough to 
serve in the ranks, it matters little 
whether our administrative system 
be good or bad. Let us see, then, 
in the first place, what our con- 
dition in respect to recruiting is, 
what it has arisen out of, and to 
what it might be brought, before 
we inquire into other and scarcely 
less important matters, 

Without going farther back than 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, we find that what may be 
called the British army consisted 
of not fewer than five ‘different 
descriptions of force. Lowest upon 
the scale stood the local militia, a 
vast county array, which grew out 
of the volunteer system, without 
absolutely superseding it. It con- 
sisted exclusively of infantry, and 
was made up of all that remained of 
the manhood of the country who 
had not taken service in the army or 
the navy, nor been drafted into the 
regular militia. The country owed 


the inauguration of the local militia 
scheme mainly to Mr. Wyndham, 
who, struck with the deeadence of 
the volunteer force, introduced g 
bill into Parliament rendering ser- 
vice in the local militia imperative 
upon all who were not regularly 
enrolled in some company of volun- 
teers or troop of yeomanry cavalry, 
The local militiamen used to assem- 
ble once a-year in the chief town 
of the county to which they respec- 
tively belonged. They were regi- 
mented, clothed, and armed exactly 
as were the militia and the regular 
troops; and those who are old 
enough to remember the appear- 
ance which they presented while 
on regular duty will vouch that, 
if their movements were somewhat 
irregular and their discipline loose, 
their physique was admirable, and 
their progress in drill very satis- 
factory. 

Rising a step above the local mi- 
litia came the regular militia, a force 
differing little, if at all, in efficiency 
and discipline from the infantry of 
the line. The ranks of the militia re- 
giments were filled by conscription, 
and the men drawn were bound to 
serve for five years, or till the end 
of the war. We need not waste 
time in describing minutely how 
the process of the ballot went on. 
It was a tedious and a costly one, 
providing, as in those days was too 
generally the case, many good posts 
for attorneys, commissioners, and 
what not. With the ballot went 
also the liberty of providing sub- 
stitutes, of which men in easy cir- 
cumstances naturally availed them- 
selves; and from the influence of 
the ballot certain privileged classes 
were exempt, such as ministers of 
religion, schoolmasters, students at 
the universities, and peers of the 
realm. Our readers may guess how 
stringently the law was carried into 
effect, when we add that latterly— 
that is to say, about the years 1808 
and 1809—a substitute could not 
be procured, even in the agricul- 
tural districts, for less than £40 
or £50. 
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Besides the local and regular 
militias, there was in those days a 
third description of force embodied 
by a species of conscription, which 
took its rise about the period of the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, and died gra- 
dually out not long before the great 
French war came to an end. This 
was the army of reserve. It consisted 
of ten or twelve battalions, towards 
raising which, and keeping them 
effective, all the parishes of Great 
Britain and Ireland were by law 
obliged to contribute. The drain 
upon the population was not great, 
and it ceased to be made after the 
local militia came into existence; 
but the battalions themselves con- 
tinued to serve either in England 
or in Ireland, in which, and among 
the adjacent islands, they were lia- 
ble to be employed. The men were 
limited-service men, and could not, 
except with their own free will, be 
sent even to the colonies. The 
army of reserve, not being of much 
use after an effective militia system 
came into operation, ceased by 
degrees to be recruited; but the 
battalions composing it were par- 
tially maintained—vacancies as they 
occurred in the ranks being filled 
by weakly and wounded men from 
the line. Hence the Garrison bat- 
talions, as contradistinguished from 
the Veteran battalions, the names 
of which will be found in any army- 
list of sixty years’ standing. The 
Garrison battalions took the place, 
and blotted out the title of the 
army of reserve, They may be 
described as semi-effective, being 
composed of young men fit to 
occupy and to defend fortresses, 
though unequal to the wear and 
tear of a campaign. The Veteran 
battalions were made up mainly of 
pensioners recalled to active service, 
and barely equal, from the age and 
infirmities of the men, to perform 
garrison duty in places either out 
of the reach of the enemy, or fa- 
vourably situated so far as regarded 
climate and abundant supplies. 

We make another step on the 
ladder, and find ourselves standing 
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beside the Honourable East India 
Company’s European regiments, 
of which the depots, consisting 
of artillery, engineers, and infan- 
try, did duty and received their 
training in England, while the main 
body served in India. These were 
all enlisted for Indian service, and 
for that exclusively. Had danger 
threatened the mother country, the 
Company’s depots would have 
marched to meet it, just as on more 
than one occasion they helped to 
overawe disaffection and to put 
down riots. But the regiments 
themselves never moved, nor were 
they liable Under any circumstances 
to be moved, to any place over 
which the political authority of the 
Company did not prevail. The 
Company’s European army expand- 
ed from time to time, as the limits 
of the great Eastern Empire 
stretched themselves out. It be- 
gan with a company of foot at each 
of the Presidencies, and ended in 
being able to place in the field from 
20,000 to 30,000 of as good troops 
as ever bore the brunt of battle. 
It was said of the Oompany’s 
European army, that it contained 
in each corps a greater number of 
incorrigible rascals than perhaps 
any other armed body of similar 
strength in the world. This may 
be so, if the term rascal be limited 
in its signification to one who 
drinks, brawls, and, when the op- 
portunity offers, loots, without 
being wantonly violent in the pro- 
cess. But if hard to manage in 
quarters, the Company’s European 
troops were never backward in the 
day of battle. The rogues would 
go anywhere and do anything. 

The character of the Indian Eu- 
ropean army was well known at 
home, and the Company proved to 
be a liberal master. Both incidents 
made the service popular, particu- 
larly with classes whom the com- 
manding officer of a regiment of 
the line would rather see under 
any other body’s orders than his 
own. There was no difficulty, 
therefore, in recruiting for that ser- 
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vice, nor would there have been 
had the 20,000 or 380,000 troops 
been doubled in numbers. The 
term of enlistment was nominally 
for life—in reality, till years 
and failing strength rendered the 
soldier unequal to the duties re- 
quired of him; and when unable 
any longer to serve he was pen- 
sioned off or otherwise provided 
for. Few men, once embarked for 
India, ever returned. Most of them 
married native women, or found 
employment in civil life, if they 
survived to claim it, on the spot. 
Such as did return came upon Lord 
Clive’s Fund, and, in or out of the 
hospital at Poplar, spent the even- 
ing of their days in peace. It was 
& very popular service, and it de- 
served to be; but it no longer ex- 
ists—whether to the gain or de- 
triment of the public service at 
home and abroad we shall take oc- 
casion presently to inquire. 
Ascending thus, from step to 
step, we arrive at the regular 
army of Great Britain, with all 
its branches of artillery, engineers, 
cavalry, foot guards, and regiments 
of the line. In the whole of these 
it is generally assumed that one 
uniform mode of enlistment pre- 
vails, and has always prevailed. 
This is slightly inaccurate. So 
recently as 1779, soldiers were 
raised for line regiments by im- 
pressment; but the Act authoris- 
ing the process, though claiming to 
be founded on what had been done 
in the reign of Elizabeth and even 
of Queen Anne, was unpopular, 
and the mode in which it was 
acted upon gave as much offence 
to the army as to the civil popula- 
tion. It was accordingly repealed ; 
and the British army has ever 
since been raised upon one com- 
mon principle—that of voluntary 
enlistment. In times of war, when 
the militia is embodied, induce- 
- ments are indeed held out to the 
men of militia regiments to join 
regiments or corps of the regular 
army. And during the great 
struggle at the beginning of the 
century, especially towards its close, 
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perhaps one-half of the. regular 
army was composed of volunteers 
from the militia. But there is g 
marked difference between the con- 
ditions of the case as it prevailed 
sixty years ago and as it prevails 
now, in its bearing both on the 
regular army and on the militia, 
Formerly a militiaman was a sol- 
dier, either because the lot fell 
upon him or because fhe had ac- 
cepted a sum of money to take the 
place of somebody who had been 
drawn. Now he is as much a 
volunteer in the ranks as the lines- 
man. The ballot is suspended; 
and the recruiting sergeant goes 
about soliciting young men, with- 
out any reference to their con- 
nection with localities, to join a 


militia regiment. He _ therefore 
bids in the same market against 
his comrade of line. Nor is 
this all. During the late struggle 


with Russia the militia were en- 
couraged to volunteer by regiments 
—not for service before the enemy, 
for that would have been intelli- 
gible enough, but for garrison duty 
at Gibraltar and in the Mediter- 
ranean, in order that the regular 
troops they came to relieve might 
proceed to the seat of war. Now, 
here, in our opinion, are visible 
two grievous mistakes, one of 
which still operates most injuriously 
against the interests of the country. 
The other, while it lasted, was in- 
deed the more pernicious of the two. 
But time and circumstances having 
for the present got rid of it, we 
need not say more than that it 
struck at the very root of the prin- 
ciple on which our militia system 
rests. 

The militia is essentially a defen- 
sive force, enrolled for the protec- 
tion of the country, and kept during 
war embadied in order that, while 
the regular troops are abroad, there 
may at ali times be at hand a 
well-disciplined and effective army 


wherewith to meet and repel an 


invader, should he bring the war 
home to our own shores. A worse 
policy, therefore, than that which, 
on a pressure for men in the field, 
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duties of our foreign European 
settlements, cannot be conceived. 
It is bad enough to dislocate what 
may be called our second line, by 
enticing the best-drilled and most 
efficient members of many militia 
corps to transfer themselves from 
under their county colours in or- 
der to swell the ranks of the stand- 
ing army; for the necessary con- 
sequence is, that our defensive force 
is thus kept in a state of chronic 
inefficiency, the places left vacant 
by drilled men being filled up, if 
they are filled up at by recruits 
who have everything to learn. But 
to withdraw whole battalions, and 
these perhaps the most effective 
in the force, and to shut them 
up in garrisons beyond the sea, is 
in point of fact, to leave the coun- 
try by so much unguarded. It 
is true that from Russia there was 
no great reason to apprehend a 
military policy so bold as would 
include a plan. for the invasion of 
England. But is it judicious to 
establish a precedent which, to a 
war minister hungering and thirst- 
ing for men, appears so convenient, 
even if by acting upon it he incur 
a danger which was never seriously 
thought of when the move was 
originally made? Surely not; and 
therefore, while condemning the 
past, we must express the hope, 
and indeed the expectation, in re- 
ference to the future, that, when- 
ever the reorganisation of the army 
is set about in earnest, a device to 
which it would be unwise to resort 
in the event of a rupture with 
France, will be peremptorily con- 
demned. Every man in his proper 
place—every regiment and troop to 
its proper duties; these are two 
rules of war so obviously sound 
that they ought never to be de- 
parted from. The regular army for 
operations in foreign fields, and 
the occupation and defence of our 
transmarine fortresses. The militia 
and volunteers for the protection of 
our homes, whether these be assault- 
ed by an open enemy from abroad 
or domestic treason threaten them. 
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The other mistake into which the 
Legislature fell is so far more grave 
than this, in that, while it affects 
injuriously the means of keeping 
the regular army ata proper stan- 
dard, it entirely changes the nature 
of our militia organisation. The 
old militia laws were but the 
practical application of a principle 
which holds that every man capable 
of bearing arms is bound to take 
them up when the country is in 
danger. Indeed, the old militia 
laws were more than this. They 
modified the principle and light- 
ened the burden imposed by it 
upon industry, by determining that 
only a certain proportion of able- 
bodied men should be withdrawn 
from the pursuits of civil life and 
enrolled for the defence of the rest. 
But the new laws, striking at the 
root of this great national principle, 
make service in the militia a mat- 
ter of private arrangement, into 
which no man can he hurried con- 
trary to his own will, be the exi- 
gencies of the moment what they 
may. No doubt the right of re- 
cruiting by ballot is only suspended. 
So we may say, also, of the right to 
impress seamen. But will anybody 
venture to assert that any Govern- 
ment, without doing a great deal 
more, could venture to restore 
one or other of these customs to 
its original vigour? We trow 
not. Let the Minister for War 
confine his military policy to a 
mere repeal of the last militia law, 
and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty propose, by way of rendering 
the navy efficient, to give to press- 
gangs the power which they exer- 
cised sixty years ago, and see how 
the country will bear it. We should 
have all the seafaring men of the 
empire, all the lightermen and 
watermen upon our rivers, all the 
fishermen along our coasts, up in 
arms to resist the execution of the 
law; while town and country would 
alike condemn and oppose arrange- 
ments so unsuitable in every respect 
totheir notions of what is now re- 
quired to give us a practical system 
of military administration. Un- 
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doubtedly the militia law which 
was passed in 1852, must not be 
allowed to remain upon the Statute- 
book; but its repeal, to be effec- 
tive, can form only a part, and by 
no means the most important part, 
of that great and comprehensive 
scheme to which we are looking for- 
ward ; and to that scheme, as its de- 
tails recommend themselves to our 
private judgment, we proceed to 
draw the reader’s attention. 

The first point to be aimed at 
in trying to galvanise the mili- 
tary resources of this country, is 
so to deal with the regular army 
as that it shall contain within itself 
a principle of ready expansion—in 
other words, that, without adding to 
the number of men actually serving 
in time of peace, which might* per- 
haps be diminshed, to the great eco- 
nomy of labour as well as of money, 
we shall have the means at hand, 
whenever war threatens, of raising 
the army to any strength which 
the Government may consider ne- 
cessary and the House of Com- 
mons sanction. We speak of this 
as the first point to’ be considered, 
because it is beyond all comparison 
the most important. There are, 
however, other points intimately 
connected with it which we must 
endeavour to dispose of before we 
go farther, because on the right 
adjustment of these will, in a great 
degree, depend our ability to deal 
in an effective manner with the 
main object of our inquiry. 

One of these subsidiary points, to 
which we may give the second place 
in order of importance, is the con- 
dition of our defensive army—in 
other words, the measures to which 
we have recourse for raising the 
militia, the organization which we 
bestow upon it when called out for 
muster, and the process through 
which it goes in time of peace, in 
order to convey to both men and 
Officers some knowledge of their 
professional duty. The other takes 
account of the relations which ac- 
tually subsist between England and 
her colonies, as well as of the con- 
dition of her Indian Empire and 
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the means adopted to preserve that 
empire intact. Here, then, are three 
questions raised, each of which 
must be taken separately, while all 
are so intimately blended together 
that, to deal fairly by one without 
taking account of the others at the 
same time, would be labour lost. 
We will do our best to grapple with 
them all, beginning with that which, 
in order of sequence, has been last 
mooted. 

We are not among the number of 
those who believe that colonies are, 
de rerum natura, a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength to an 
old country. A good deal of trouble 
and anxiety may be incurred in 
first settling them, and their growth 
to maturity must be watched and — 
fostered; but the care and even 
the expense thereby incurred are 
more than compensated by the 
means of egress which they offer 
to a redundant population, and the 
markets which they provide for 
home manufactures. We speak now 
of colonies as they are, before they 
assert that right to self-government, 
which ought never to be refused 
after they have become fit for it; 
when depending for protection on 
the country which sent them forth, 
they willingly follow its lead in 
all that relates to their intercourse 
with foreign nations, when the 
commercial intercourse between 
the two is as free and unrestricted 
as between one portion of the mo- 
ther country and another, and the 
colonists neither are nor pretend 
to be more than Englishmen set- 
tled, it may be, some thousand miles 
away from the chief seat of Govern- 
ment. So long as colonies stand in 
this relation towards the mother 
country, they are mutually bene- 
ficial to one another—the latter 
freely discounting both men and 
money in order to protect the 
former from wrong, the former pay- 
ing back the benefits thus received 
from the commonwealth by the 
openings which are provided for 
the enterprise of individuals, But 
the case is different when the 
colonies, arrived at maturity, and 
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become able, as they assert, to 
walk alone, refuse any longer to 
follow the lead of the mother 
country in the management of 
their affairs, foreign as well as 
domestic. We may call _ that 
country what we will, which has 
its own legislature, its own laws, 
its own tariffs, its own social and 
constitutional arrangements; but it 
is, to all practical purposes, an in- 
dependent nation. e may be 
proud of it, be loath to cut it adrift, 
ready to help it in the hour of need; 
but it is no longer an integral por- 
tion of ourselves, like Scotland or 
Treland, or the Isle of Man. On 
the contrary, its interests may or 
may not lie quite apart from ours. 
Its commercial policy may be a 
protective policy, and very often 
is; insomuch that English mer- 
chants trading to a colonial port 
may there be called upon to pay 
heavier dues than are exacted at 
any port where the English lan- 
guage is not spoken. This is not 
a mere hypothetical case; it is a 
ease which has occurred, is occur- 
ring, and may be expected hereafter 
to occur. 

When matters come to this pass, 
the question naturally arises, Is 
it either necessary or becoming 
to tax the people of England, not 
in money only, but in what is of 
more importance—men—in order 
to give the appearance of military 
protection to States which may be 
loyal in their own sense of that 
term, but which are certainly not 
of the slightest benefit, socially or 
commercially, to the community 
from which they sprang? We do 
not mean to say that, so long as 
the connection between the two 
States subsists, we are otherwise 
than bound to co-operate with 
that which claims to be one of 
our colonies, in defending it from 
foreign conquest. But why should 
we, in time of peace, lock up 
some thousands of troops, whom 
we can ill spare, either in Canada 
or at the Oape of Good Hope, 
or in any other of the self- 
governing provinces which give us 


no voice in the general administra- 
tion of their affairs, and deal with 
us commercially just as they deal 
with France, Holland, Denmark, 
Italy, and the United States of Ame- 
rica? We confess that to us there 
seems to be but one reasonable 
answer to this question. We have 
no business to act as we do. Even 
if Oanada, the Cape, New Zealand, . 
and the Australian colonies, defray- 
ed all the charges of conveyance to 
and fro, and supplied the pay and 
subsistence of the troops sent out 
to garrison their towns, we should 
still put an unnecessary strain upon 
our physical resources by holding 
them as they are now held. And 
when we remember that, with the 
exception of Australia and New 
Zealand, they contribute nothing 
towards the expense of convey- 
ance, nor take either the pay or 
subsistence of the troops off our 
hands, then it appears to us that 
we are acting a very wasteful and 
foolish part in furnishing them 
with garrisons which they ought to 
furnish for themselves. They may, 
none of them, be able—Canada, 
especially, may be unable—to hold 
their own unsupported if war arose 
against great civilised nations. But 
the weakest of them all is surely 
adequate to restrain the incursions . 
into their territories of Kaffres and 
Maories; and when sterner ene- 
mies than Maories and Kaffres 
come, they know that we shall be 
ready to support them. So, like- 
wise, the Canadians need no mili- 
tary help from us to keep the 
peace within their own territories. 
If their militia be unequal to the 
duty of holding the few fortified 
places which belong to them, they 
can raise regular troops of their 
own to discharge that duty. Their 
native population is, perhaps, too 
sparse to spare as yet for 
military life the numbers that 
may be required; but, like their 
neighbours in the Union, they 
can recruit in Ireland and in Ger- 
many. Europe swarms at this mo- 
ment with discharged soldiers; and 
the inducement of good pay, with 
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the promise of land to settle up- 
on after some stipulated period of 
service, will bring as many men to 
the standard of United Canada as 
can be needed. 

Our first proposal, therefore, with 
a view to effect a thorough reform 
of the military system of the coun- 
try, is, that from every colony ex- 
ercising the powers of self-govern- 
ment we withdraw our regular 
troops. There is not one among 
them all but is in a condition, if it be 
willing, to enrol an army adequate 
to its own defence so long as there 
is peace with civilised nations. 
And when that peace is broken we 
shall be the more able to support 
and defend them effectually, that 
neither the manhood of the coun- 
try nor its pecuniary resources 


have been frittered away in keep- 
ing up that show, in profound peace, 
of imperial. sovereignty and protec- 
tion which is useless because it is 
unreal. 

Turning next to the question of 
our relations with India, we find 


that the overthrow of the interme- 
diate government by the East India 
Company, and the amalgamation of 
the Indian with the English army, 
have thrown upon the country a 
burden in every respect heavier 
than could have been contemplated 
when the change of system took 
place. We are not going to ques- 
tion the policy, perhaps the ne- 
cessity, of withdrawing the go- 
vernment of 150,000,000 of people 
from a body of merchants, and 
committing it to the British 
Crown and Parliament. The ma- 
chine had undoubtedly grown 
greater than the hands put to con- 
trol it could manage. And the 
prodigious start taken since 1860 
in railroads, canals, and other works 
of public utility, shows that India~ 
has benefited physically by the- 
change. We believe, too, that it 
has benefited morally. That over- 
timidity in regard to religion which 
made the Company and its ser- 
vants ashamed, so to speak, of 
their own faith, has passed away; 
and while the natives are still 
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protected in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights, neither is Chris- 
tianity hidden under a bushel, in 
order to avoid giving them of- 
fence, nor are they permitted to 
practise rites against which hv- 
manity cries out. But with respect 
to the Indian army, our honest 
conviction is that we committed 
a mistake in making it one with 
the home army, and that if any- 
thing effectual is to be done in the 
direction of army reform, that step 
must be retraced. Observe that 
we make no objection to the trans- 
fer of the supreme military con- 
trol from Leadenhall Street to the 
Horse Guards. The troops which 
hold India, whether they be Euro- 
peans or natives, ought to be the 
Queen’s troops just as thoroughly 
as the troops which garrison Lon- 
don; but the troops which hold 
India ought to be enlisted now, 
as they were enlisted before the 
amalgamation, for the special de- 
fence of India itself, and for ser- 
vice which shall not carry them, 
except on some great emergency, 
beyond the geographical limits 
within which the Company’s army 
used to be restrained. It appears, 
likewise, to us, that in assigning a 
permanent garrison of 70,000 Eng- 
lishmen to British India, we are 
attempting too much. The drain 
upon our youth is heavier than it 
will stand, and greater than the 
necessities of the case require. For 
it is a mistake to conclude that, 
because the pampered Sepoys of 
Bengal rebelled, confidence can 


‘never again be placed in the na- 


tives of British India to support 
the British Government. The 
Madras troops remained faithful, 
notwithstanding the mutiny in 
Bengal. Some of the cavalry, we 
believe, consisting exclusively of 
Mohammedans, showed signs of 
disaffection; but the Hindoo in- 
fantry never, as far as we know, 
wavered in their loyalty; and 
such of them as were led against 
the rebels did good service. The 
Bombay people proved, as we be- 
lieve, less trustworthy. But in 
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the Punjab we have an inexhaus- 
tible field of recruitment from 
among a population hardy, brave, 
and delighting in a soldier’s life— 
on whose fidelity we may depend 
so long as they are well treated and 


. regularly paid—and who, being 


free from the caste-prejudices which 
make slaves of the Rajpoots them- 
selves, will go wherever they are 
ordered, and eat and drink what- 
ever is set before them. You may 
not be able to trust entirely to the 
Sikhs—it would be unwise to 
think of doing so; but if matters 
cannot be so arranged as to render 
them and the natives of the south 
more available for military pur- 
poses than they are at this moment, 
the time must soon come when the 
people of England will begin to 
inquire whether the Indian Empire 
is worth the cost of maintaining 
it. We are of opinion, however, 
that, with a little management, 
matters may be so arranged as to 
make India at least as valuable an 
appanage of the English Crown as 
it ever was; and the following are 
some of the means by which, as it 
seems to us, this desirable end is to 
be effected. 

Begin by rendering the Indian 
military service once more a dis- 
tinct service from that of the 
European army. Put a limit, say 
of 60,000 men, to the European 
element in that army, and enlist 
for the service, as you used to 
do long ago, for life, or, which is 
virtually the same thing, for twenty- 
one years. There are plenty of 
reckless spirits in England—there 
are many more in Ireland—who, if 
the inducement of a little better 
pay were held ont to them, would 
willingly close with these terms, 
For India has strong attractions 
for men of the class who are most 
forward to join the ranks, as is seen 
by the readiness with which, when 
regiments are about to be relieved, 
non-commissigned officers and pri- 
vates volunteer to remain in the 
country. In like manner return 
to the good old custom of appoint- 
ing young gentlemen to cadet- 


ships in the Indian service gener- 
ally. The local governments, when 
the lads' arrive at their respective 
Presidencies, will post them to such 
corps as seem most suitable to their 
genius; and you will thus get back 
again a body of officers who, know- 
ing their destiny, will reconcile 
themselves to it, and, for their own 
sakes, learn to understand and take 
an interest in the people amon 
whom they have engaged to spen 
the best years of their lives, Such 
a class of officers we certain- 
ly have not now, nor are we 
likely to get them so long as the 
present order of things shall con- 
tinue. 

The European army of India 
need not, all its posts included, 
exceed in numbers 60,000 men. Of 
these, 45,000 would be required, 
and must always be kept effective 
in India itself; the residue would 
constitute a depot or reserve force, 
of all arms, from which to fill up 
casualties in the active army as 
they occurred. Probably 25,000 
European troops would not be too 
many for the occupation of the 
Bengal provinces; 10,000 would 
amply suffice for Madras, and 
even less than 10,000 for Bombay. 
And upon these 45,000 Europeans, 
200,000 native troops at least 
might safely be engrafted. Of 
these, the Punjab could supply, 
say 50,000. The remainder would, 
of course, be raised in the older 
provinces, or in part, at least, from 
among the Ghoorkas, and even 
in Burmah. In this case, how- 
ever, care must be taken never 
again to commit the charge of an 
arsenal or magazine of military 
stores to the exclusive keeping of 
native troops, nor in any case 
to leave even a single Sepoy regi- 
ment unsupported—for we will not 
use the term unwatched—by an 
adequate force of European sol- 
diers. And here, again, we should 
of necessity be carried back to 
an organisation not very different 
from that which prevailed during 
the best times of our Indian pro- 
gress, Instead of keeping our Eu- 
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ropeans massed, as is now done, 
with a view to the suppression of 
some new mutiny as soon as it oc- 
curs, we should recommend their 
being divided, so that in every can- 
tonment where 1000 Sepoys are 
quartered, 200 Europeans may be 
quartered also. Such an intermin- 
gling of English with Asiatic 
troops would effectually prevent 
an outburst on the part of the latter, 
for which, indeed, no possible cause 
need hereafter arise, provided their 
own officers and the local gov- 
ernments behave justly and even 
kindly towards the men whom they 
enrol and arm, 

This sort of distribution which we 
venture to advise would require 
some change in the organisation 
of European battalions of infantry 
and regiments of cavalry in India; 
but the change would, in our opin- 
ion, be animprovement, Our infan- 
try and cavalry, both in Europe 
and in India, are ridiculously over- 
officered. Instead of battalions of 
700 or 800 men, with their three 
field officers, ten captains, and 
twenty subalterns, we ought, in 
India, to have battalions of 1200 men 
at least, divided into six companies 
of 200 rank and file, and officered 
by two field officers, six captains 
and twelve subalterns. On no 
account whatever, except in the 
face of the enemy, ought a European 
company of infantry, or a troop 
of European horse, to be split up 
into lesser detachments. In 
like manner, the European cavalry 
in India should be composed of 
regiments numbering not fewer 
than 900 mounted men, subdivi- 
ded into six troops of 150 each, 
and commanded by two field-officers, 
six captains, and twelve subalterns. 
In both cases the company and 
the troop would constitute. the 
kernel of organisation for the regi- 
ment, just as in the artillery all supe- 
rior combinations take their rise from 
the battery or troop; and the 
company and the troop being kept 
up, as it must always be, at its 
full strength, would be quite capable 
of practising battalion movements, so 


as not to throw the other companies 
and troops into confusion when, 
on occasions of annual or other pe- 
riodical mancuvres, they came to- 
gether again, and were called upon 
to act in concert. 

It will be objected to this plan 
that, by separating Indian from 
general service, you perpetuate, and 
indeed aggravate, that rivalry in the 
recruiting market, the evil effects 
of which are already complained 
ot in the existing system of re- 
cruitment for the militia. We know 
that such rivalry existed before 
the amalgamation, and that, the 
Company’s service being greatly 
preferred, the recruiting-sergeant 
for the line had no chance whatever 
in towns where the Indian army 
had established a station. Is it to 
be supposed that similar  in- 
conveniences would not occur again? 
Toa certain extent, perhaps, such 
inconveniences would occur again, 
but they would be neither so 
general nor so serious as_ they 
formerly were. Remember that 
previously to the amalgamation 
the Crown and the Company offered 
the same terms to recruits, so far 
as length of service was concerned. 
Both equally invited young men to 
enlist for life; and the superior 
advantages of pay, rations, d&c., 
which the Company was able to hold 
out, told in her favour almost as 
much as the old traditions about the 
Pagoda-tree, which her recruiting- 
sergeants never allowed to die 
out. But it will beseen, before we 
bring this essay to a close that, 
having regard to what has just been 
said of self-enlistment, the Crown, 
if it act on the principle which we 
shall take the liberty of proposing, 
will have advantages of its own to 
offer, different in kind, no doubt, 
but to all, except youths of a pecu- 
liar temperament, quite as attractive 
as these. The Indian army, recruit- 
ing for itself, may be expected still 
to absorb a fair proportion of young 
men fond of pleasure, eager to be- 
come rich, not very scrupulous as 
to the means to be adopted in 
order to attain that end—broken 
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sometimes in fortune, sometimes in 
character, sometimes in both, ims 
patient of lives of steady industry, 
and burning for adventure. It was 
from among these classes of society 
that, previously to the amalgama- 
tion, the Company’s European army 
obtained the larger proportion of its 
recruits; nor is there any reason to 
doubt, that from the same source 
the same supplies will come, when- 
ever the Indian army, transferred 
from the Company to the Orown, 
begins again to recruit on its own 
account. But though tempers of 
this kind may frequently impel 
young men to find a vent for their 
energies in military life, England 
abounds with youths neither so 
reckless nor so sanguine, to whom 
military life would hold out large 
attractions were it presented to 
them under an aspect less repulsive 
than in many respects it still wears. 
For, however kindly he may be 
treated at home—and we shall take 
occasion to show that he is very 
kindly treated—the fact must not 
be overlooked, that every youth is 
aware, when he takes the shilling, 
that he is liable to be sent to In- 
dia or anywhere else across the 
sea. Nor is he long in discovering, 
after he has joined his regiment 
or depot, that out of the ten 
years for which he has engaged 
to serve, the whole may be—by 
far the greater proportion certainly 
will be—spent in foreign countries. 
Now, assuming him to have a fa- 
ther or mother, or sisters or bro- 
thers—to have left a home, in short, 
be it ever so humble, it cannot fail 
fo go to his heart when he dis- 
covers that he must not hope to 
see it again for years—that he 
may never see it again at all. 
The consequence is, that in ordi- 
nary times we collect our voluntary 
army from among those who are 
either thrown out of employment 
or have got into a scrape, and cannot 
tell whither to go, or how to earn a 
subsistence in civil life. Very good 
soldiers these young men make, 
after the drill-corporal and sergeant- 
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major have worked them into shape ; 
but the trade of the country has 
not hitherto been so depressed as 
to force more than enough of them 
upon the recruiting sergeant; and 
till a calamity of the sort overtake 
us, there is little probability that 
any increase which can be made to 
the soldier’s pay will tempt others 
than the unfortunate to exchange 
home and the sweets of domestic life 
for ten or twelve years of service 
in an army, which spends the great- 
er portion of its time in honourable 
exile. 

The conclusions, then, at which, 
in reference to the point now 
under discussion, we arrive are 
these, that if you desire to ren- 
der the army popular, and to 
reduce the expenses of its man- 
agement within reasonable com- 
pass, you must begin by separat- 
ing absolutely, and by an impas- 
sable gulf, colonial and Indian ser- 
vice from what may be called home 
service. Ocrtain garrisons there are 
beyond sea which must always be 
held by detachments from the home 
army. Gibraltar is one of them, Malta 
is another. Perhaps, too, the West 
India Islands, if they be still con- 
sidered worth keeping, might -be 
garrisoned mainly by biack troops, 
the expense of maintaining which 
should, however, be defrayed, as 
far as possible, out of the local 
treasury. But all the rest, includ- 
ing St. Helena, regen | and Oey- 
lon, ought to be called upon to 
provide for their own defence in 
peace time, just as they, in other 
respects, manage their own affairs. 
And as to India, it is rich enough 


to hire again, as it hired of old, as 


many European troops as are ne- 
cessary to form the backbone of a 
great military power. How tbe re- 
cruiting of the available army and 
its capabilities of expansion are 
likely to be effected by these and 
other changes which it still remains 
for us to suggest, we will endeavour 
to show in a future essay. 


(To be continued.) 
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AYRSHIRE CURLING SONG. 
Air—“ Come under my plaidie.” 


A’ nicat it was freezan’, a’ nicht I was sneezan’, 

‘Tak’ care,” quo’ the wyfie, “‘ gudeman, o’ your cough.” 
A fig for the sneezan’! hurrah for the freezan’! 

This day we’re to play the Bonspiel on the loch! 

Then get up, my auld leddy, the breakfast get ready, 
For the sun on the snaw-drift’s beginning to blink ; 

Gie me bannocks or brochan, I’m aff for the lochan, 

To mak’ the stanes flee to the tee o’ the rink! 


Chorus. 
Then hurrah for the curling frae Girvan to Stirling! 
Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom an’ stane !— 
** Ready noo!” “soop it up!” “clap a guard!” “steady noo!” 
Oh! curling aboon every game stan’s alane! 


The ice it is splendid, it canna be mended— 
Like a glass ye may glowr on’t and shave aff your beard: 
And see hoo they gather, coming ower the brown heather, 
The servant and master, the tenant and laird! 
There’s brave Jamie Fairlie, he’s there late and early, 
Better curlers than him or Tamm Conn canna be, 
Wi’ the lads frae Kilwinning, they'll send the stanes spinnan, 
Wi’ a whirr and a curr till they sit roun’ the tee. 

Then hurrah! &c. 


It’s an uncolike story, that baith Whig and Tory 
Maun aye collyshangy like dogs ower a bane ; 
And a’ denominations are wantin’ in patience, 
For nae Kirk will thole to let ithers alane ; 
Bat in fine frosty weather let a’ meet thegither, 
Wi’ a broom in their haun’ and a stane by the tee, 
And then, by my certes, ye’ll see hoo a’ parties, 
Like brithers will love, and like brithers agree ! 

Then hurrah! &ec. 

N. M'‘L. 


[Ourling and golf, we must inform our southern readers who are ignor- 
ant of these grand northern sports, are the only public games—and 
perhaps we might add bowls—in which the Scotch clergy of all deno- 
minations, and from time immemorial, indulge. Some of the best and 
keenest curlers are furnished by the Kirk, who join in the sport without 
any thought or question regarding the creed of their fellow-sportsmen. 
Even their morals, if so-so during summer, would receive as charitable 
interpretation as possible, if in winter, and on the ice, they proved them- 
selves to be steady, straightforward, genial, and, above all, victorious 
curlers. There is a story told of an old minister, who, after service, said 
to his congregation—“ My brethren, there’s no more harm in saying it 
than in thinking it: if the frost holds, I'll be on the ice to-morrow 
morning at nine.”] 
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THE GAY 


Tue Gay Science, as all the world 
knows, was the name the Trouba- 
dours gave tq their poetry. It 
means here, not poetry of any kind, 
but criticism, and criticism of the 
profound and philosophic order. 
All the fine arts have pleasure for 
their aim; and therefore it is that 
Mr. Dallas has given the name of 
‘The Gay Science’ to that analytic 
criticism which deals with the 
sources of pleasure, so far as they 
enter into the domain of art. The 
title is more attractive than ap- 
propriate. The science of pleasure 
is not necessarily a pleasant science. 
There is no especial gaiety in criti- 
cism of any kind, and least of all in 
that which assumes a metaphysical 
character. 

If, however, this attractive title 
can be justified by the gay and 
sprightly manner of the writer, Mr. 
Dallas has a full right to its use. 


He writes, in a clear, bold, epigram- 


matic style. If his thought does not 
always stand out clear before us, this 
is owing to no want of the faculty 
of expression, but to some obscuri- 
ty in the thought itself. He has 
read extensively, and enlivens his 
page—perhaps even overcrowds it— 
with quotation and _ anecdote. 
The reader will find, inspite of 
certain thorny passages through 
which he must scramble as best he 
may, that he has tripped lightly 
over the ground, and has come with 
marvellous rapidity to the end 
of the two handsomely printed 
volumes here presented to him. 
Nor will he be sorry to learn, from 
the brief preface, that these will 
be shortly followed by two other 
volumes. 

It appears to be the ambition of 
Mr. Dallas to add another to that 
class of works of which Burke’s 
‘Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful’ and Alison’s ‘Essay on Taste’ 


SCIENCE, 


are conspicuous specimens. Works 
of this kind have always énjoyed a 
considerable degree of popularity. 
They are philosophical, yet have 
none of the forbidding severity of 
philosophy; and if they are ever 
poking into the roots of things, it 
is here into the roots of flowers and 
beautiful trees, and they bid us 
look up into the air as often as 
down into the ground. As we have 
already intimated, Mr. Dallas has 
some qualifications for following 
in their footsteps; a style fluent, 
vigorous, sparkling with antithesis, 
and a wide range of reading sup- 
plying him with all the needful illus- 
trations. In one point he differs 
from'the predecessors we have men- 
tioned. The philosophy, or psycho- 
logy as we are accustomed now to 
call it, of Burke and Alison, may 
have been wanting in profundity, 
but it had the incalculable advan- 
tage of being intelligible. Later 
metaphyiscians may find their ex- 
planations or analyses defective, 
but the measure of truth contained, 
in them lies patent to all educated 
readers. They are accurate, at all 
events, up to a certain point. A 
disciple of Kant may look down 
with pity on the too empirical 
esthetics of Burke and Alison, but 
he will admit that their modest 
light gave a cheerful guidance, and 
guidance in a useful direction. The 
metaphysics of Mr. Dallas are unfor- 
tunately of another character. Some 
may admire them as more profound, 
but the majority of readers will 
assuredly not find them intelligible. 
Nor can they be thrown asidé as 
merely episodical or of secondary 
importance. They force themselves 
upon our attention—they occupy 
the central place in the picture. 
“ These volumes,” says Mr. Dallas in 
his preface, “are an attempt to set- 
tle the first principles of criticism, 
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and to show how alone it can be 
raised to the dignity of a science.” 
Those, therefore, who have been 
attracted to. these volumes by their 
charming title, a title that prepares 
at once fay pleasant and light-hearted 
thought, “and who, moreover, on 
opening the pages, find themselves 
in companionship with a sprightly 
writer, whose sharp, ringing senten- 
ces forbid all fear of weariness and 
ennui, will be surprised, and per- 
haps not a little dismayed, when 
they discover that they are being 
led into the thorny tracks and be- 
wildering maze of metaphysics. 


“Thorough bush, thorough brier ”— 


such is the dance which our spirit, 
so gay and vivacious, in his move- 
ments, has resolved to leadus. Not 
that the foot treads at once upon 
the thorns, or that we are immedi- 
ately imprisoned in the thick jungle 
of metaphysics. Our author is too 
considerate not to disguise his trea- 
chery, and too wise to keep us very 
long in the labyrinth he has con- 
structed for us. We are conducted 
into it by observations not too ab- 
struse, not teo hard or indigestible 
for “human nature’s daily food,” 
and when we have passed our ordeal 
we again emerge into the open, 
and are allowed to expatiate on all 
manner of topics. 

Mr. Dallas commences by some 
remarks on criticism as popularly 
understood, the empirical criticisro 
of the day—such, in short, as we 
poor unphilosophical mortals write 
in Magazines and Reviews. He 
repeats all the caustic and bitter 
sayings that have been levelled 
against this common description of 
criticism, which at once takes it in 
hand to pronounce judgment on 
this or that author, and which is 
often, indeed, very little more than 
an expression of the individual 
taste of the critic. After amusing 
us with the exasperated outcries of 
poets and artists smarting under 
the lash of their tormentors, he 
ends by adopting the calm and 
severe sentence “ofa distinguished 
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living critic, Mr.G. H. Lewes, who 
found occasion to write, ‘ The good 
effected by criticism is small, the 
evilincalculable.’” We should have 
thought that if the good which good 
criticism effects is very trifling, the 
evil which bad criticism effects would 
be trifling also—the current of liter- 
ary thought being, in fact, determin- 
ed by more potent infinences than a 
critic’s praise or censure. Perhaps, 
however, both Mr, Lewes and Mr, 
Dallas are thinking of only one 
phase of criticism, that of fault- 
finding. In popular acceptation 
a critic means one who finds fault; 
and certainly a critic who should 
bind himself to this one function, 
would deserve all the witty abuse 
that has been thrown upon him. 
We think this must have been Mr. 
Dallas’s meaning, since he concludes 
his paragraph with the following 
spirited image:-—“Hissing is the 
only sound in nature that makes 
no echo; and if criticism is nought, 
can do nought, but hissing, it is 
dead already.” Such criticism 
ought assuredly to die. But did 
such criticism everlive? The most 
venomous of critics must sometimes 
clap his hands, if only to give pun- 
gency to his hiss. Little good has 
been done by hissing, though there 
may be occasions when this coarse 
damnatory sound can be excused. 
The proper function of criticism is 
to teach us to admire, to teach us 
what and whom to esteem. Cen- 
sure and reproof have their place as 
indispensable parts of this teaching. 

We would say a word in favour 
of that empirical criticism which 
consists mainly in this: A man of 
fall cultivated mind gives out to 
other men the impression which 
some work has made upon him, and 
so, chiefly by obtaining their sym- 
pathies, becomes for the moment 
their guide. Doubtless he gives 
his reasons for his admiration; but 
he admires first, and finds his rea- 
son afterwards. He tests the poem 
by submitting his open breast to it; 
he becomes your guide because, in 
fact, he has keener sympathies and 
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wider knowledge than you, and 
stands nearer to the poet. Who can 
read the enthusiastic as well as in- 
telligent appreciation contained in 
many of our modern criticisms— 
say, for instance, the later papers 
of Professor Wilson—and not rise 
from their perusal with a warmer 
as well as wiser admiration of the 
author criticised? The reader, per- 
haps, looks back with a little shame 
on his own colder estimate of the 
poet; or, mingling what he has re- 
ceived from the critic with what he 
remembers to have felt himself, he 
is surprised and pleased at the ex- 
tent and delicacy of his own appre- 
ciative judgments—feels that he 
admired more than he was alto- 
gether aware of—was happier and 
wiser than he knew. His faith in 
thuman genius is exalted. He him- 
self treads nearer to the shrine than 
he ever did before. 

We think that it is now generally 
understood that fault-finding is but 
the unavoidable counterpart in the 
task of detecting and expounding 
what is excellent in art. As to works 
which have no excellence in them, 
is not silence the best criticism? 
—at all events if the work, what- 
ever it may be, essay or poem, will 
go its way and bury itself quietly 
in the earth, what more can be 
wished? Why disturb ourselves 
about it? Why ruffle our plumes, 
or our pens, as if there were some 
mortal offence in a stupidity which 
happily is not immortal? We want 
no more ‘Dunciads.’ The pillory 
is abolished for literary as well as 
other offenders. True, the man may 
have written a sort of libel on bu- 
manity at large ; he may have cari- 
catured every type of it he could 
get near enough to misunderstand ; 
but for all that we will not have 
him exposed ia our market-places 
to the jeers of people even more 
ignorant than himself. At all 
events we will not make that use 
of him. 

Mr. Dallas is not more compli- 
mentary to editors and commenta- 
tors than to the ordinary race of 


critics. It is curious, indeed, to 
observe that the species of criti- 
cism which has, perhaps, received 
the hardest measure from all sides, 
is of that kind which one would 
think gave least offence to any one. 
On no head do the blows fall so 
pitilessly as on the painstaking 
commentator. To remove obscuri- 
ties from the text of some favourite 
poet, is undeniably a useful task, a 
modest, ingenious, studious labour, . 
undertaken out of honour to the 

dead. How is it that those who 
are engaged in so reverent an office 
contrive to provoke the anger of 
mankind? Why is it that they 
have so often been assailed by the 
malice of the wits? Every intelli- 
gent and well-read man is, from 
time to time, a commentator. A 
lover of books has few keener plea- 
sures than when, by a fortunate 
application of some knowledge, 
historical, antiquarian, or philolo- 

gical, he can elucidate an obscure ~ 
passage in Shakespeare, or Spenser, 
or any other national favourite. 
Even the happy guess which, by 
correcting an error in the press’ 
made by a printer’s boy some two. 
hundred years ago, restores its 
meaning to the text, is a plea- 
sant and certainly a most innocent 
triumph; nor is the triumph com- 
plete till the discoverer has shared 
it with another. The first friend 
who visits him, if he is worthy 
of the confidence, will partici- 
pate in it. The Shakespeare will 
be brought down from the shelf, 


*and after due examination made 


to convict the visitor of his present 
state of ignorance, and thus utterly 
to preclude him from. the ungraci- 
ous response that “he knew of 
that before,” the new illumination 
is allowed to flash upon his mind. 
The friend listens to the comment 
with kindred pleasure, accepts, dis- 
cusses, or is kindled into some 
rival display of ingenuity. If now 
the proprietor of the happy guess 
should have many of such revela- 
tions, he will at length make the 
public his confidant. And then all 
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changes. He is abused as a block- 
head, and denounced as an enemy 
to human peace. Why is this? 

Commentators, it will be said, 
attack each other with needless 
vehemence, and by their anger and 
mutual recrimination bring ridicule 
on the whole proceeding. But 
why this needless vehemence over 
the verses of a poet? The fact is, 
that the pleasure which the com- 
mentator has himself, and gives to 
others, is that of solving a riddle— 
clearing up a puzzle. Poetry has 
little to do with the matter, except 
that it happens to afford the puzzle ; 
nor are they poetical spirits who 
are much addicted to this exercise 
of ingenuity. Now the reading of 
riddles is a pleasure of which we 
. very soon tire, and when opposite 
solutions are proposed, every one 
concerned becomes impatient and 
distracted, and a general volley of 
abuse discharged on all sides—half 
fun and half fury—will terminate 
the discussion. We have had too 
much of what, in small measure, is 
very agreeable. And hence a prac- 
tical lesson may be gathered: use 
the commentators as you use a dic- 
tionary. Read your poet in a text 
that has no note or comment ap- 
pended to it. Run to one which 
has the fullest array of notes when 
you meet with a difficulty you really 
desire to have solved. Treated in 
this way the commentator will be- 
come a very pleasant companion ; 
he will again become to you what 
your friend was when you called 
on him in his study, and he took 
down Shakespeare from the shelf, 
_ and expounded to you some, till then 
unintelligible line. 

After dismissing with some con- 
tumely what is popularly understood 
as criticism, Mr. Dallas approaches 
that profounder sort of critical in- 
quiry which deals with the nature 
of art itself. He finds this also in 
an extremely unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; and he calls for a good psy- 
chology as the proper foundation 
for this higher whiidan: In which 


call many others would heartily 
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join; but, in the mean time, is ‘he 
justified in the complaint he here 
makes of the neglect of psychology? 
Have we not our full proportion 
of psychological writers? and are 
they not read as extensively as 
writers of this description can ex- 
pect to‘be read? We have amongst 
our contemporaries several psy- 
chologists of a very high order of 
excellence, and does any age pro- 
duce them in greater number? 
Mr. Dailas laments that science has 
proved a weak substitute for the 
strong meat of philosophy. “Two 
centuries,” he says, “‘have made a 
marvellous change. Science came 
into England with tea; with tea- 
drinking it spread, and it is now 
imbibed as universally.” The tem- 
perance societies will perhaps thank 
him for this hint. 4 

Certain theories of the nature of 
art, which have had more or less 
currency in the world, are next 
passed in review—as,'1, that all art 
is imitation; 2, that it is the mani- 
festation of beauty; 3, that it is 
truth; 4, that it is power. Each 
of these our author has little diffi- 
culty in showing to be defective or 
inadequate. If all art is imitation, 
what does architecture imitate? 
what does music imitate? what 
does lyrical poetry, which is the 
very outpouring. of a man’s soul, 
imitate? If beauty is the sole 
object of art, what is to become 
of comedy, what of sculpture or 
painting, in all those cases where 
the object imitated is confessedly 
‘not beautiful? The two others need 
no comment; they are quite idle as 
definitions of art. 

Mr. Dallas contents himself with 
taking the old and the safest 
ground, that the common purpose 
of all the fine arts is to give plea- 
sure. If it is said that poetry and 
music produce tears as well as 
smiles, it will be answered that the 
sad emotions produced are plea- 
sures in disguise. There is no ob- 
ject for exciting such emotions ex- 
cept that men like to be so moved. 
We have no intention to dispute 
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Mr. Dallas’s position. We would 
merely add, so far as poetry is con- 
cerned—what we have no doubt 
our author would admit,’ and has 
perhaps somewhere himself stated 
—that although to give pleasure 
is the distinctive purpose of the 
poem, it is not therefore the sole 
purpose. A poem has justified its 
existence if it pleases; but unless 
it is a very trivial performance, it 
will do something more than please. 
We say that poetry is distinguished 
from other forms of literature by 
its pleasurable or emotional charac- 
ter—that while other forms of lite- 
rature may or may not have this 
character, poetry must have it; but 
we should do very little honour to 
poetry if we sought to restrict it to 
its pleasure-giving office. We know 
not whether oratory has a claim to 
be ranked amongst the fine arts; 
but if it has not, the distinction 
between it and poetry lies only in 
the greater preponderance which, 
in oratory, is given to some ulti- 
mate purpose. Both share in the 
emotional character ; but in oratory 
to excite emotion is not a final pur- 
pose—this is always a means to a 
further end. The political orator 
has to determine as to some line of 
action; the religious orator has to 
urge a precept, or to kindle our 
faith. But while excitement of our 
feelings is a distinctive aim, and 
even a final purpose, of the poet, 
he also may, and almost inevitably 
does, share in all purposes of the 
orator. He may kindle our faith 
and elevate our morality. 

It may occur to some that archi- 
tecture has a very substantial end 
in itself, and one very remote from 
that of exciting emotion. The 
building is itself wanted, then and 
there, for some needful purpose. 
It is impossible to separate the 
utility of the structure from any 
idea we can form of architecture. 
That is true; but nevertheless 
building does not rise into archi- 
tecture, or become one of the fine 
arts, until it becomes expressive of 
some grand or noble purpose to 
which the building is devoted. A 


temple expresses the solemnity of 
the worship for which it is designed ; 
a palace the grandeur of the mon- 
arch, or whatever representative of 
the state, is to inhabit it. Four 
brick walls and a roof would an- 
swer all the purposes for which any 
building was ever erected. You 
have but to make your enclosure 
large or small, and upholsterers and 
carpenters could do the rest. A 
Christian congregation might meet 
to worship in it; or it might be 
honeycombed into cells, and made 
a hospital of; or it might be 
spread into saloons, and converted 
into a palace. But it would not be 
architecture. It becomes architec- 
ture by expressing to the world at 
large the solemn worship that is 
conducted in it, or the power and 
majesty of those who live in it. 
Beauty of form, exquisite propor- 
tion, grandeur of expression, these 
emotional elements raise building 
into architecture. 

“ But granting,” says Mr. Dallas, 
“that pleasure is the characteristic 
aim of poetry and the other fine 
arts, there is still another question 
that may be asked. By what means 
is this pleasure produced? or what 
is the kind of pleasure to which we 
are constantly referring?” For it is 
manifest that all kinds of pleasure 
enter not into the circle of the fine 
arts. Good cookery contributes 
mightily to the pleasure of the 
world; but cookery, however good, 
has never been placed amongst the 
fine arts. To this question Mr. 
Dallas makes answer that the plea- 
sure coneéived is the excitement of 
our feelings through the imagina- 
tion, 

Then follows the question, What 
is imagination? And here it is we 
have to part company with our 
guide, or rather where we lose sight 
of him in the mist of metaphysics 
in which he has chosen to enshroud 
himself. Here follow chapters on 
the “ Hidden Soul,” and discussions 
on the working of unconscious 
thought —a mysterious sort of 
psychology which (albeit not alto- 
gether unfamiliar with speculations 
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of this nature) we find the greatest 
difficulty in the world in fixing into 
some shape which admits of exami- 
nation. After collecting together 
all the various meanings that have 
been bestowed on the term imagi- 
nation, and the various accounts 
which philosophers have given of 
it as a branch of our consciousness, 
he comes to the conclusion that all 
that Was been done is vague and 
fragmentary. On him has been 
imposed the burden of forming al- 
together a new theory of the imagi- 
nation, -What that new theory is, 
we shall, of course, allow Mr. Dallas 
to explain in his own language; 
we shall be too happy to do so; 
but so far as we can venture to put 
it into words of our own it is this: 
Imagination is no especial faculty 
of the mind, or any special pro- 
vince of the eonsciousness to be 
marked off from memory, reasoning, 
or the like; it is any or all of our fac- 
ulties when exercised unconsciously. 
Where unconscious thoughts or feel- 
ings (The Hidden Sonl) have inter- 
fered to produce any manifested 
thought, there is imagination. “I 
propose,” he says, “this theory, 
that the imagination or fantasy is 
not a special faculty, but that it is 
a special function. It is a name 
given to the automatic action of 
the mind or any of its faculties—to 
what may not unfitly be called the 
Hidden Soul.” 

We select with some care a few 
of the most explicit passages in 
which this theory is stated :— 


“To lay bare the automatic or uncon- 
scious action of the mind, is indeed to 
unfold a tale which outvies the romances 
of giants and genii, wizards in their 
palaces and captives in the Domdaniel 
roots of the sea. As I am about to show 
how the mind and all its powers work 
for us in secret, and lead us unawares 
to results so much above our wont, and 
so strange, that we attribute them to 
heaven or to the whispers of an inborn 
genius, I seem to tread enchanted 
ground, The hidden efficacy of our 
thoughts, their prodigious power of 
working in the dark and helping us un- 
derhand, can be compared only to the 
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stories of our folk lore, and chiefly to 
that of the lubber fiend who toils for us 
when we are asleep or when we are not 
looking. There is a stack of corn to be 
thrashed, or a house to be built, or a 
canal to be dug, or.a mountain to be 
levelled, and we are affrighted at the task 
before us. Our backs are turned, and it 
is done in a trice, or we awake in the 
morning and find that it has been 
wrought in the night. The lubber 
fiend, or some other shy creature, comes 
to our aid. He will not lift a finger 
that we can see; but let us shut our 
eyes, or turn our heads, or put out the 
light, and there is nothing which the 
good fairy will not do for us. We have 
such a fairy in our thoughts, a willing 
but unknown and tricksy worker, which 
commonly ‘bears the name of imagina- 
tion, and which may be named — as 
I think more clearly — The Hidden 
Soul.” 


“To Leibnitz is due the first sugges- 
tion of thought possibly existing out of 
consciousness. He stated the doctrine 
clumsily and vaguely, but yet with de- 
cision enough to make it take root in 
the German system of thought. . . . 
It is recognised by Sir William Hamil- 
ton; it is recognised by his opponent, 
Mr. Mill; it is reeognised by another 
great authority, Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
How they recognise it—whether or not 
they are consistent with what they say 
of it, and what use they make of the 
fact they have learned to acknowledge— 
are questions which we need only glance 
at. For me, the great point is that they 
admit the principle.” 


“T hope to avoid the nonsense and 
the jargon of those who have discoursed 
most on the sphere of the transcenden- 
tal—that is, the sphere of our mental 
existence which transcends or spreads 
beyond our consciousness ; but that con- 
sciousness is not our entire world, that 
the mind stretches in full play far be- 
yond the bourne of consciousness, there 
will be little difficulty in proving. Out- 
side consciousness there rolls a vast tide 
of life, which is perhaps even more 
important to us than the little isle of 
our thoughts which lies within our ken. 
Comparison, however, between the two 
are vain, because each is necessary to 
the other. The thing to be firmly seized 
is, that we live in two concentric worlds 
of thought—an inner ring, of which we 
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are conscious, and which may be de- 
scribed as illuminated; an outer one, 
of which we are unconscious, and which 
may be described asin the dark. Be- 
tween the outer and the inner ring, 
between our unconscious and our con- 
scious existence, there is a free and a 
constant but unobserved traffic for ever 
carried on. Trains of thought are con- 
tinually passing to and fro, from the 
light into the dark, and back from the 
dark into the light. When the current 
of thought flows from within our ken to 
beyond our ken, it is gone—we forget 
it—we know not what has become of it. 
After a time it comes back to us changed 
and grown, as if it were a new thought, 
and we know not whence it comes. So 
the fish that leaves our rivers a smelt 
goes forth into the sea to recruit its 
energy, and in due season returns a 
salmon, so unlike its former self that 
anglers and naturalists long refused to 
believe in its identity. What passes in 
the outside world of thought, without 
will, and for the most part beyond ken, 
is just that which we commonly under- 
stand as the inscrutable work of imagi- 
nation—is just that which we should 
understand as the action of the hidden 
soul—and which, after these generalities, 
it is necessary now to follow in some 
detail.” 


The first impression that these 
quotations will probably create in 
the minds of our readers will be 
that of unmitigated astonishment. 
They will hardly perhaps believe 
that Mr. Dallas is quite serious: 
they will be tempted to accuse him 
of practising on their credulity, of 
sporting with an amusing paradox 
to attract the crowd, or for the 
mere pleasure of bewildering his 
hearers. What is meant by wncon- 
scious life we all know; it is the 
life of the tree or the plant, or of 
the human body regarded only as 
a vital organism, the molecular 
movements of which are supposed 
to be intimately connected with 
feeling and thought. But wncon- 
scious thought will fall upon the 
ears of most of us as a quite un- 
intelligible phrase, involving the 
same contradiction as if we were to 
speak of motionless motion. ‘That 
the mind stretches in full play 


beyond the bourne of conscious- 
ness, there will be little difficulty 
in proving!” Difficulty in proving! 
But pray let us first get over the 
difficulty of understanding what is 
to be proved. The play of mind 
means some variety of conscious- 
ness. As well tell us that our 
limbs stretch themselves in full 
play beyond that bourne where 
motion ceases to exist. If we are 
first of all to picture to ourselves 
the mind as some peculiar sub- 
stance, and then to say that some 
of the modifications of this sub- 
stance are followed by thought and 
some not—this we can understand ; 
but swe can only understand it 
by materialising our conception of 
mind—and this would not be wn- 
conscious thinking any more than 
certain modifications of the cere- 
brum, not followed by thought, 
would be unconscious thinking. 
Paradoxical as his statement is, 
it must be confessed that Mr. 
Dallas is able to quote one great 
authority, and that from quite 
modern times, in favour of it. The 
doctrine of unconscious thinking, 
which he calls his “corner stone,” 
he finds in Sir William Hamilton. 
Not that Sir William Hamilton 
is responsible for Mr. Dallas’s 
“ Hidden Soul,” or for the identi- 
fication of the imagination with 
its mystical operations; but the 
germ of the theory may begfound 
in certain passages in Sir William 
Hamilton’s Lectures. It is, how- 
ever, inexplicable to us on what 
grounds Mr. Mill is enrolled amongst 
the advocates of this strange doc- 
trine of unconscious thought. Mr. 
Mill, in his late ‘ Examination,’ 
devotes a chapter to its refutation, 
and we cannot do better than refer 
our readers to this chapter if the 
are curious upon the subject. If 
an admission by Mr. Mill that pos- 
sibly the brain or nervous system 
may, under certain circumstances, 
pass through those physical states 
which are ordinarily followed by 
consciousness, without producing 
consciousness—and pass through 
those states to others which do 
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produce consciousness—thus  ac- 
counting for the missing link in 
our associations—if an admission of 
this kind satisfies him, Mr. Dallas 
may find supporters enough for his 
“corner stone.” We apprehend 
the name of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has been used on quite as light 
grounds, Certainly the quotation 
here given from that writer is quite 
inapplicable. If every one who 
believes there are mysteries in 
thought is pledged to believe in 
unconscious thinking we are all 
supporters of this “ corner stone.” 
We ought, perhaps, to look at some 
of the facts which are adduced in 
favour of this paradoxical doctrine. 
We are all familiar with the 
manner in which habit seems to 
supersede the necessity of a multi- 
tude of distinct separate volitions. 
A series of habitual movements is 
performed (each of which must at 
one time have had its separate 
volition) as if the whole were 
under the sway of one act of will. 
These dropt volitions Mr. Dallas, 
and Sir William Hamilton also, 
would describe as still existing, 
but in an unconscious state. A 
person who learns to play upon 
the piano (the old illustration is 
as good as any) commences with a 
painful examination of each note 
in the music-book and each key of 
the instrument. He looks from 
one to the other and to the fingers 
of hf own hand, and, with great 
solemnity, strikes a solitary note. 
It is long before he can read the 
two lines of notes at the same mo- 
ment the one for the right hand, 
the other for the left. Yet after a 
certain amount of practice the same 
person will sit down tothe piano, 
open a music-book he had never 
seen before, and, running his eye 
along the double lines, without 
once looking at his own hands, or 
the keys of the instrument, deliver 
you some terrible complication of 
sounds which you will have diffi- 
culty enough to follow with your 
ear. Must not many perceptions, 
you say, and many volitions, have 
passed through his mind of which 
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he was unconscious? Two explan- 
ations offer themselves. Either the 
acts of perception and volition pass 
with' such rapidity that they can- 
not be remembered; they cannot 
the next instant be recalled, and 
therefore the player when ques- 
tioned knows nothing of them. 
Or, it may be that even this rapid 
and instantaneous consciousness 
which leaves no trace in the me- 
mory has been suppressed—the in- 
termediate volitions altogether dis- 
peused with—and a given series of 
movements has become automatic 
—secondarily automatic, as some 
have named them. It seems to us 
that either of these explanations 
would naturally be preferred to the 
paradoxical assertion that we have 
a new kind of perception and voli- 
tions which belong to the uncon- 
scious mind. 

Where, ithas been asked, is our 
knowledge when we are not think- 
ing of it? Where all the stores of 
our memory when we are not re- 
membering? Must they not exist, 
as latent thought and in the uncon- 
scious soul? The answer seems 
very plain. Knowledge is thought 
of a certain description, con- 
sciousness of a certain kind, and 
when I am not thinking my know- 
ledge can have no actual existence. 
I have still, however, the ability to 
think, and when I think again my 
knowledge revives. As Mr. Mill 
very pithily observes, in the chap- 
ter already alluded to, “I have the 
power to walk across the room 
though I am sitting in my chair; 
but we should hardly call this power 
a latent act of walking.” I re- 
member and again remember, but 
in the interval there is no memory, 
there is only my ability to repeat 
the act of memory. 

Every one who has occupied him- 
sélf with thinking upon any intri- 
cate subject, has known what it was, 
when waking in the morning re- 
freshed by sleep, to find his subject 
assume a clearer shape than it had 
the evening before when he went 
jaded to his bed. Fresh light 
breaks in upon it. In fact, the 
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mind, or brain, has shared with the 
rest of the body in the delightful 
refreshment of sleep. What wonder 
that we should think more clearly 
than we did over-night? Yet, rather 
than adopt so simple an explanation 
as this, Mr. Dallas would have us 
suppose that, while we lay asleep, 
the unconscious soul had been work- 
ing out our problem for us, and pre- 
sents the solution to us in the morn- 
ing when we awake. 


“When in the conduct of his plot Sir 
Walter Scott became entangled in a knot 
which he could not quickly unravel, or 
when he was stopped by any consider- 
able difficulty, it was his custom to put 
aside his papers for the day and to for- 
get his embarrassment in other occupa- 
tions. When he awoke on the morrow 
the problem was solved, and he got rid 
of the difficulty with ease. Some may 
account for the clearance of the stum- 
bling block by the increased vigour of the 
mind after it had been refreshed with 
sleep. The true explanation is, that.the 
mind, though it seemed to be otherwise 
engaged, was really brooding in secret 
over its work, and mechanically revolv- 
ing the problem, so that it was all ready 
for solution at peep of dawn.” 


Mr. Dallas repeatedly contrasts 
the “conscious effort” of thought 
with the “ automatic operation” of 
the hidden or unconscious soul. 
Has he enough considered what is 
conscious effort in the region of 
thought? In the case of muscular 
action—as when we move the arm 
voluntarily—we know the move- 
ment that is to be made. The ac- 
complishment of our thought con- 
stitutes the voluntariness of the act. 
But when we are engaged in think- 
ing, we do not know the thought 
that is to be thought. All that isin our 
power to do here is to retain before 
us thoughts that we already have, to 
keep these steadily before us, in 
the hope that others allied to them 
will rise into view. Mr. Dallas 
has given us a beautiful saying 
of Malebranche, that ‘attention 
is the prayer of the intellect.” 

‘ All that we can do isto desire— 
to attend—to wait—to accept. The 
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new thought comes ever as a 
gift. There is no other conscious 
effort than this prayer of the in- 
tellect. ' 

Mr. Dallas presses into his ser- 
vice the extraordinary facts of som- 
nambulism, and the marvellous tales 
of memories most unexpectedly re- 
vived. . Many of these facts will be 
found, on examination, to be merely 
exaggerated instances of mental 
operations familiar to us all. He 
repeats the story of the German 
servant-maid who, in her fever, was 
heard to be uttering scraps of 
Hebrew, a language she had cer- 
tainly never studied. The story 
was first told in England, we be- 
lieve, by Coleridge in his ‘ Bio- 
graphia Litteraria.’ It is told here 
with somewhat more of detail than,: . 
so far as we can remember, is to be 
found in Coleridge’s version. But it 
would be out of place to be sceptical 
in the main fact, for it is one of a 
class frequently met with in medical 
works, It is well known that in 
the excitement of fever there is 
an unusual display of memory and 
imagination. The German maid- 


servant had been, at one time of 


her life, in the service of a learned 
divine whose habit it was to re- 
peat, as he walked about the 
house, the Hebrew psalms, or other 
sentences of Hebrew. Some of 
these, often repeated, we presume, 
had made upon the listening serv- 
ant that impression which results 
in memory; yet not so that in her 
ordinary state of health she could 
recall them—in her fever she could. 
Now, a fact like this, however sur- 
prising, is still only a glaring instance 
of a very familiar experience ; 
namely, that our memory, or our 
thinking generally, depends, in 
some inscrutable manner, on the 
state of our health or the condition 
of the brain. No hypothesis what- 
ever is required to explain it that 
would not equally be required to 
explain the simple fact that a cup of 
coffee or a glass of wine gives vigour 
and clearness to our mental facul- 
ties. That a few drops of laudanum 
should occasion trains of thought 
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which, without the landanum, would 
never have arisen, is a fact which 
embraces in itself all the wonder 
of all these wonderful stories. No 
hypothesis of a hidden soul or 
the unconscious mind can help us. 
It only puts off the difficulty, for 
we still ask, Why does the hidden 
soul act so differently at different 
times? The opium manifestly 
reaches i¢ as well as the conscious 
mind. 

Amongst the marvellous stories 
here given us, we have, of course, 
that of the drowning man, who, at 
the point of suffocation, remembers 
with the utmost vividness the whole 
of his past life, from infancy down- 
wards. No book of marvels would 
be complete without this drowning 

“man. Who it was who first, on 
being restored, gave us an account 
of his instantaneous vision through 
the whole vista of the past, we do 
not know; but his experience has 
been seized on with singular avidity. 
Some have seen in it a proof that 
nothing is forgotten, that the senses 
register whatever. passes before 
them, and that “the register is im- 
perishable.” The story does not 
lose in Mr. Dallas’s narrative. 
“Swifter than pen can write,” says 
our vivacious author, “his whole 
life went into the twinkling of an 
eye. Burst upon his view all that 
he had ever done, or said, or thought. 
Seenes and events in the far past 
which had been long blotted from 
his remembrance came back upon 
him as lightning. 

We do not suppose that the re- 
vived man ever said that he re- 
membered his whole past life, or 
said this meaning it to be literally 
understood. At all events he could 
have had no just ground for saying 
it. How could he know that he 
had remembered all? How is it 
that we know, at any time, that we 
have forgotten? We cannot di- 
rectly know that we have forgotten 
anything, for this would be to 
know the very thing we are said to 
have forgotten. We know it infer- 
entially. We remember parts of 


some narrative, whilst other parts 
we cannot recall. What is remem- 
bered reveals the gap in our recol- 
lection. But a complete series of 
events, not allied to anything present 
to the mind, might be forgotten 
without our having the least sns- 
picion that it was forgotten. The 
drowning man, therefore, even in 
his state of marvellous enlighten- 
ment, could not be sure that many 
passages of his life had not been 
completely obliterated from his me- 
mory. 

The story is one of which men 
will believe much or little, accord- 
ing to their temperament and the 
habit they have of sifting evidence, 
De Quincey made a religious applica- 
tion of it, and so sped it throughout 
the land. There is not a pulpit 
in England where the drowning 
man has not been held up by the 
hair of his head to testify that 
just as breath was deserting his 
body he remembered, in an instant, 
all the sins and pleasures of his past 
life. To this use of the story a 
reverential layman can make no 
objection; but we object to its 
being received as evidence of the 
psychological doctrine that we forget 
nothing. Whether we believe much 
or little of the story, it is still 
only a remarkable instance of that 
vivid rapid thinking which we 
have all experienced, to some de- 
gree, under very exciting circum- 
stances. 

The extraordinary facts connected 
with dreaming and somnambulism 
are, of course, to be explained as 
the operations of the hidden soul. 
Dreaming is, for the most part, a 
manifestly weak, enfeebled mode 
of thinking, and its wild, chaotic 
combinations speak much more of 
functional derangement than of 
creative faculty. But sleep may 
be very partial; and there are in- 
stances where the brain, or some 
portion of it, not sharing in the 
sleep of the rest of the body, acts 
with an unwonted power. Men 
have worked out arithmetical pro- 
blems in their sleep, or have written 
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down quite logical staetments on 
some subject which interested them 
in their waking hours. The most 
curious part of these stories is, not 
that the brain should be active in 
that state which we call sleep, and 
which, in fact, is only a partial 
sleep, but that the somnambu- 
list should move about, find his 
papers, and write in the dark. 
The only explanation we can sug- 
gest is, that in his condition 
there is an unusual excitement of 
the memory. A waking man mov- 
ing about in the dark must be 
guided by his memory of the posi- 
tion of objects; the somnambulist, 
undisturbed by any fears, distracted 
‘by no attempt by groping about 
to acquire immediate knowledge of 
external objects, finds in his mem- 
ory a still surer guide. If, however, 
acase can be established where the 
somnambulist has walked about 


and performed a variety of actions 
in the dark, in a place to which he 
was a perfect stranger, this explana- 


tion falls to the ground. At all 
events, the hidden soul will not get 
us out of this difficulty, since it also 
must be in the dark. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Dallas 
would not hesitate to give to his 
hidden soul the faculty of seeing 
in the dark. For he assigns 
some most marvellous properties to 
it. “In its inner chamber,” he 
tells us, “ whither no eye can pierce, 
it will remember, brood, search, 
pierce, calculate, invent, digest, do 
any kind of stiff work for us unbid- 
den, and do always the very thing we 
want.” Most benevolent of demons! 
“Time would fail us,” he says in 
another place, ‘‘to recount the in- 
stances in which, through dreams, 
it helps us to facts—as where a 
Stray will is to be found or how 
the payment of a certain sum of 
money is to be proved—which in 
broad day we have given up for 
lost.” From inspiring our poets 
and prophets, to the keeping a sharp 
eye upon our bills and receipts— 
everything seems to fall into the 
province of this marvellous agent. 
We have lingered long enough 
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over Mr. Dallas’s inscrutable theory 
of the hidden soul, or of the human 
imagination—a theory which ap- 
pears the more curious as coming 
from so sprightly a writer. Why 
should one, we are tempted to ask, 
who has so much vigorous life in 
him, turn from the broad daylight 
of the world, and go in chase of 
metaphysical entities, or non-enti- 
ties? .Qu’allait-il faire dans ~ 
maudite galére?” Nevertheless, 
before we leave this unfortunate 
theory, our readers will expect to 
be told what application is made of 
it to the “gay science;” they will 
naturally inquire what connection 
this curious psychology has with that 
scientific criticism which they have 
been promised. We might fall into 
some error if we attempted to 
answer their question in our own 
language; we will select for them a 
passage in which the author sets 
himself to answer it. The follow- 
ing quotation contains the most 
formal and precise statement of his 
views we can anywhere find. It 
was unavoidable that the quotation 
could not. be, at the same time, one 
of the most amusing. We repeat 
that the book is all alive with quo- 
tation, and anecdote, and vigorous 
sallies, and that its general character 
must not be judged of by the psy- 
chological portions, to which, how- 
ever, a critic of the work is com- 
pelled to address himself. 


“T began by showing that pleasure is 
the end of art. I brought forward a 
cloud of witnesses to prove that this has 
always been acknowlédged. And after 
showing that all these witnesses, in their 
several ways, define and limit the plea- 
sure which art seeks, we discovered that 
the English school of critics has, more 
than any other, the habit of insisting on 
a limitation to it, which is more full of 
meaning as a principle in art than all 
else that has been advanced by the vari- 
ous schools of criticism. That the plea- 
sure of art is the pleasure of imagination 
is the one grand doctrine of English crit- 
icism. But it was difficult to find out 
what imagination really is, and there- 
fore the last three chapters were allotted 
to an inquiry into the nature of it. The 
result at which we have arrived is, 
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that imagination is but another name 
for that unconscious action of the mind 
which may be called the Hidden Soul. 
And with this understanding we ought 
now to proceed to the scrutiny of plea- 
sure. I will, however, ask the reader to 
halt for a few minutes, that I may point 
out how this understanding as to the 
nature of imagination bears on the de- 
finition with which we have started—that 
pleasure is the end of art. Few are 
willing to acknowledge pleasure as the 
endofart. I took some pains to defend 
pleasure in this connection as a fit object 
of pursuit, and if I have not satisfied 
every mind, J hope now to do so by the in- 
creased light which the analysis of imagi- 
nation will have thrown upon the subject. 

“We started with the common doc- 
trine that art is the opposite of science, 
and that as the object of science is 
knowledge, so that of art is pleasure. 
But if the reader has apprehended what 
I have tried to convey to him as to the 
existence within us of two great worlds 
of thought—a double life, the one known 
or knowable, the other unknown, and 
for the most part unknowable—he will 
be prepared, if not to accept, yet to 
understand this further conception of 
the difference between science and art, 
that the field of science is the known 
and the knowable, while the field of art is 
the unknown and unknowable. It is a 
strange paradox that the mind should 
be described as possessing and compass- 
ing the unknown. But my whole argu- 
ment has been working up to this point, 
and I trust rendering it credible—that 
the mind may possess and be possessed 
by thoughts of which, nevertheless, it is 
ignorant . . . The object of science, we 
say, is knowledge—a perfect grasp of 


all the facts which lie within the sphere . 


of consciousness. The object of art is 
pleasure—a sensible possession or enjoy- 
ment of the world beyond consciousness. 
We do not know that world, yet we feel 
it—feel it chiefly in pleasure, but some- 
times in pain, which is the shadow of 
pleasure. It is a vast world we have 
seen; of not less importance to us than 
the world of knowledge. It is in the 
hidden sphere of thought, even more 
than in the open one, that we live, and 
move, and have our being; and it is in 
this sense that the idea of art is always 
a secret.”—Vol. i. p. 311. 


The few lines we have put in 
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italics will probably give our readers 
something to ponder on, and we 
must leave them to form their own 
conclusions. They have probably 
been accustomed to think that the 
pleasure of art, of poetry, for in- 
stance, arises from the vivid repre- 
sentation of things most knowable, 
the objects of the visible world as 
seen by the light of our own pas- 
sions. They may find Jit difficult to 
dismiss this old prejudice and look 
upon art as an “enjoyment of the 
world beyond consciousness.” 

Happily we are not shut up en- 
tirely in this strange psychology of 
unconscious mind, and now, having 
given to it such examination as it 
seemed to demand, we may dismiss 
it, and look with freedom at some 
other topics of Mr. Dallas’s book, 
We have a chapter on the “ Ethies 
of Art,” with some admirable pas- 
sages on the character of Milton 
(see vol. ii. p. 152). Then there 
are some racy observations on the 
Pleasures of Conceit; showing how 
each man shapes his ideas of happi- 
ness according to such experience 
as he has had, and then holds hin- 
self happy according as that idea is 
realised. Thus Miss Marsh’s navvy, 
after having heard, we presume, 
that lady discourse on the joys of 
heaven, expresses himself confiden- 
tially to his mate in the following 
manner —I wonder, Bill, whether 
it is true what they say of heaven 
being so happy; whether it can be 
happier than sitting in the public 
over a jug of ale with a fiddle going? 
I don’t know a pleasure as comes 
up to that.” Farther on we have 
some good remarks on the degree 
of fidelity with which the poetry of 
any period reflects the actual char- 
acter of that period. Sometimes it 
appears to reflect that character, and 
sometimes, as Mr. Dallas observes, 
“it fails to express what historians 
would regard as the dominant life 
of the times.” He remarks that 
Minnesingers have not a single war- 
song, and that the Epic of the 
Orusades is produced by the least 
crusading people. 
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“They (the Minnesingers) lived amid 
all the fighting of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and included in their 
number some of the foremost warriors of 
the time — emperors, princes, barons, 
knights. They crowded round the 
court of the Empire, the crusading 
courts of Conrad III. and Barbarossa. 
We can lay our finger on the ascer- 
tained compositions of no less than one 
hundred and fifty of them, and we have 
the anonymous songs of many more. 
But they sang only of love. They have 
not one war-song. The war-cry of a 
warlike age and of warrior-poets is not 
to be heard in the strains of all this vast 
throng of minstrels, And if we are sur- 
prised that we have no note of the cru- 
sades from the singers who swarmed 
around the crusading courts of Germany, 
we are no less surprised at the counter 
fact which we find in Italy, In the 
records of the middle ages, the princes 
and nobles of Italy have reproaches 
heaped on them for their indifference to 
the fate of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Crusades enlisted all the enthusiasm, all 
the energies of Christendom, draining 
its best blood and untold treasure. In 
that great cause Italy was the most back- 
ward and made the least sacrifices, yet 
oddly enough, it is the Italian, Tasso, 
who is so kindled by the spirit of the 
Crusades as to write the epic of ‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,’ and in it he gives the 
foremost place to the prowess.of his 
countrymen.” 


This is forcibly put, and the sub- 
ject is one which may well detain 
us a little time. 

When we speak of art in‘ general 
without indicating to which of the 
fine arts we refer, we are in constant 
danger of some ambiguity. It is 
sometimes painting and sometimes 
poetry that is present to the mind, 
and sometimes we slide, with trea- 
cherous facility, from one to the 
other. And as what is true of one 
of the fine arts may not be true of 
the others, this leads to much con- 
fusion. ‘ 

In painting, the pleasure arising 
from a skilful imitation of a -fami- 
liar object stands conspicuous; it is 
the simplest and earliest pleasure 
which the art gives. Other higher 
pleasures are added afterwards, but 
this arising from imitation is the 
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first aimed at and is a constant 
element. The shadow on the wall 
thrown by the sun or the firelight, 
was doubtless our first picture, and 
suggested the art of painting. To 
this day no child, or boy, or grown- 
up man (if he has leisure enough 
to observe it), can see a well-defined 
shadow on the wall without some 
sense of pleasure. It may be diffi- 
cult to explain the origin of this 
pleasure, but we know that there 
is this pleasure, and that the artist 
seeks to gratify our taste for it. 
Here art is from the commence- 
ment a reflex of the realities around 
us. 
There is nothing strictly analo- 
gous to this'in the development of 
poetry. Poetry cannot be said to 
commence in the imitation of what 
is familiar to us. It rather com- 
mences with what is marvellous or 
strange, with tales of foreign coun- 
tries or of the mysterious past. 
Fables precede history, and gods 
are described before men are stu- 
died. Nor is the term imitation 
literally applicable to any other 
form of literature than the drama. 
Description and narrative can only 
be said, in a metaphorical sense, to 
be imitative. The drama repre- 
sents the realities of life, but it 
does not aim at this in its earliest 
stage. It was at first a mere poem 
in the form of a dialogue, and when 
scenes were added they were not of 
familiar objects. The Greek tra- 
gedy was very little of an imitative 
art; the theatre has become strictly 
imitative only in modern times. 

Thus poetry and painting de- 
velop in a somewhat different man- 
ner. Painting commences with 
close imitations of objects actually 
present to us, and advances to the 
ideal or fantastic. Poetry com- 
mences with the remote, the fabu- 
lous, the wonderful, and learns at 
a later period to content itself with 
realities. 

We cannot, therefore, say of 
poetry that it begins with repre- 
sentations of the actual doings of 
men, or the realities of life, and 
then advances to imaginary and 
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fantastic inventions. But we have 
to note this great difference be- 
tween an early and later epoch of 
poetry. Inthe earlier epoch it is 
the faith and passion, the credulity 
and the sentiments of the listener 
himself, that the poet appeals to. 
It is his god, his ancestor, the fable 
he believes in, that the bard is sing- 
ing of. In an advanced state of cul- 
ture we have learnt to sympathise 
with other men’s faiths and pas- 
sions and ideals, and the poet now 
brings before his listener the faiths 
of past times, and the sentiments 
of men whom he recognises as differ- 
ing from himself. As civilisation 
advances, the various classes of so- 
ciety also diverge more widely in 
their characteristics. They become 
subjects of interest and study to 
each other. The civilian marvels 
at the soldier, the soldier wonders 
at the priest, and every cultivated 
man makes attempts, more or less 
successful, to understand his fellow- 
men, so like and so unlike himself. 

There. are thus, in a complicated 
state of society, sentiments, feelings, 
thoughts of two different kinds: 
those which men feel and recognise 
as their own, by which they them- 
selves are stirred and actuated in 
their own lives; and those which 
they entertain only through sym- 
pathy with other men, their con- 
temporaries or their predecessors. 
Literature, which commenced by ap- 
pealing to the first, now appeals 
more and more to the second. 

Now, when literature appeals 
conspicuously to this last class of 
sentiments, it ceases to represent 
the actual state of society—that is, 
it affords no test of the feelings and 
opinions which are swaying the ac- 
tions of men—it merely represents 
the state of their imagination. An 
unwarlike people may be fond of 
hearing about battles and feats of 
arms; a people plagued with fac- 
tions, civil and religious, may be 
delighted with pictures of rustic 
simplicity; the pastoral is a great 
favourite with artificial men and 
women; it is the Londoner, secur- 
ed against violence, but a prey to 


commercial anxjeties, who contem- 
plates with a strange satisfaction 
some Danish pirate, hard as his own 
battle-axe, who lives and dies with- 
out a fear. “The imagination,” as 
M. St.-M. Girardin has said, in an 
extract given us by Mr. Dallas, “is 
like the merchant of Horace—it 
sighs for repose when the tempest is 
raging—it admires the storm when 
the vessel is in port. . . For. 
merly,” continues M. St.-M. Girar. 
din, ‘society sought in literature a 
refined and exalted expression of 
its own sentiments; now it only 
seeks a distraction. It used to say 
to literature, Study me, in order 
to instruct and raise me; it now 
simply says, Amuse me. Imagina- 
tion accepts the task, and takes the 
burden on herself of finding the 
materials, She does not always 
succeed in amusing the public, but 
she widens each day the distance 
between literature and society.” 

Thus it is that, as Mr. Dallas ob- 
serves, it becomes a very difficult 
thing to judge of an age by its lit- 
erature. The frivolity of some 
portion of our own literature, or 
some of our literary amusements, 
would be no proof that this is a 
frivolous age. Men who lead an 
arduous energetic life do not want 
amusements that require them to 
think ; they will think hard over 
their science or their profession, 
The tragedy gives way to the opera, 
the comedy to the farce, the 
poem holds its ground with difi- 
culty against the novel; but mep 
are, for all this, thinking harder 
than they ever thought before. 
The popularity of what are called 
“sensation novels” is no proof 
that those men and women who 
read them are disposed to commit 
any of the crimes which are there 
so dexterously made use of to grati- 
fy the imagination. 

Mr. Dallas, by the way, is indul- 
gent, and wisely so, to the novelist ; 
we mean the novelist of a some- 
what trivial order; the higher 
ranks can well take care of them- 
selves, and need no _ indulgence 
from any one. He says:— 
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“ A novel may be described as gossip 
etherealised, family talk generalised. 
In the pages of a novel we can pry 
without shame into the secrets of our 
neighbour’s soul, we can rifle his desk, 
we can read his love-letters, we are 
present when he first kisses the maiden 
of his heart, we see that little maiden at 
her toilet preparing for the interview, we 
go with her to buy her simple ribbons 
and to choose her bonnet. To transport 
us into new villages which we have 
never known, to lodge us in strange 
houses which we have never dreamt of, 
tomake us at home amongst new circles 
of our fellow-creatures, to teach us to 
sympathise in all their little pursuits, to 
love their trifling gauds, to partake of 


their filmy hopes and fears, to be one of’ 


them and to join in the petty fluctua- 
tions of contracted lives—this may not 
be a lofty occupation, nor need great 
genius for its perfect exercise; never- 
theless it is good healthy work, and I 
know not who in this generation is bet- 
ter employed than he who, if even he 
cannot boast of genius, yet with tact 
and clearness, widens through fiction 
the range of our sympathies, and teaches 
us not less to care for the narrow aims 
of small people than for the vast schemes 
of the great and mighty.” 


But although our author is far 
from being disposed to rush into 
severe and disparaging judgments 
of the literature or people of his 
own age, and although he is fully 
aware of the difficulty which a con- 
temporary always has of forming 
an accurate estimate of his own 
times, he nevertheless feels himself 
compelled to arrive at a somewhat 
melancholy conclusion as to the 
character of this present England 
of the nineteenth century. What 
strikes him most “in the move- 
ment of our time is expressed by 
Tennyson in the saying that ‘the 
individual withers, and the world 
ismore and more.’” This wither- 
ing of the individual he proves and 
illustrates through several pages. 
It is a sentiment which he shares 
with many high authorities, and, it 
seems, with the great poet whom 
he quotes. But we are at a loss to 
understand how the world can be 
“more and more,” and the indi- 
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vidual less and less, The world is 
but a number of individuals. It is 
quite true that if all, or the major- 
ity of men in a society, were high- 
minded and well cultivated, any 
one man of this stamp would not 
stand out as a singularity, he could 
not be worshipped as a hero, nor 
have himself the consciousness of 
any remarkable superiority. But 
presuming such a process is takin 
place as levelling psoas 
this is what we mean by a progres- 
sive world—can we call this multi- 
plication of excellent individuali- 
ties a withering of the individual ? 
Does. excellence cease to be ex- 
cellenve because it is frequent ? 

Some who take a misanthropic 
or gloomy view of things Sounity 
declare that society is deteriorating ; 
they may very consistently pro- 
nounce that the individual is 
withering. But he who has faith 
in progress must multiply noble 
individualities, for this alone is 
progress, 

What: is meant by the lamenta- 
tion we so often hear, and which 
Mr. Dallas repeats, that in a highly 
cultivated state of society indi- 
viduals come to resemble each 
other till there is one insipid 
uniformity? ‘When men thus 
become gregarious they grow like 
each other, and one is the double 
of another.” Are we afraid that 
nature will cease to grow her 
variety of temperaments, disposi- 
tions, abilities? or that the several 
avocations of life, trades and pro- 
fessions, will cease to have their 
accustomed influence in modifying 
our intellectual growth? That in 
certain moral features we should 
come to resemble each other—what 
is this but the goal and aspiration 
of every moral and religious teacher 
who has raised his voice in the 
world? Spartan differs from Spar- 
tan, though every Spartan is a 
patriot. If every man were honest 
there would be still room enough 
for variety. 

But the influence of the indivi- 
dual is diminished—“the relation 
of the individual to the masses,” 
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as Mr. Dallas somewhere expresses 
it, “is altered; ” everything is done 
by the multitude for the multitude. 
At all events, we have not yet ar- 
rived at any such state as this. 
Cavour in Italy, Louis Napoleon 
in France, Bismarck in Prussia— 
here are names sufficient to remind 
us that individuals have not ceased 
to work for the multitude. The 
whole of Italy from north to south 
could have been stirred to madness 
by one man, Garibaldi; and he had 
the superlative heroism to restrain 
and moderate the hero-worship of 
his own followers. In literature 
the influence of a man of genius is 
greater than ever, simply because 
there is an increasing maltitude 
capable of appreciating him. Shake- 
speare and Milton did not exert 
such a power over their contempo- 
raries as they have exerted since, 
in ages more cultivated. Our last 
great singer, Tennyson himself, can- 
not complain that the individual 
withers or loses any of his potency. 
Our mechanical arts, it is said, turn 
the artisan himself into a machine ; 
but what of the gehius who invents 
that great machine of which the 
artisan himself is said to be a part? 
What of those “captains of indus- 
try’ who have organised enormous 
factories, dock-yards, iron-works, 
and the like? He who invented 
the electric telegraph was acting on 
the masses very potently. And 
what honours may not be yet in 
store for the chemist who shall dis- 
cover a substitute for coal? Many 
may be labouring at the problem— 
it will be some one man who will 
ultimately solve it. 

The literary aspirant, indeed, 
who looks at the multitude of his 
rivals and co-labourers may be ex- 
cused if he sometimes yields to a 
feeling of despair. Of what'use to 
add another volume to that pyramid 
of books, ever widening and ever 


heightening, which stands before, 


him?—a pyramid which does not 
stand unalterable like those in the 
desert, but is ever enlarging and 
ever crumbling away. Oourage! 
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we say to the youthful aspirant, 
Let the very multitude of your ri- 
vals string you to your utmost 
effort. Weare told that no one now 
keeps his eye upon posterity. Nor 
is there any need. There are judges 
around you keen as any that poster- 
rity is likely to supply. Let the 
number of living competitors above 
whom you have to rise, be a substi- 
tute with you for that dream about 
posterity, and all the strength you 
might have won from it. Be as- 
sured that the highest in the crowd 
will be recognised as highest. 

There is one art, we suspect, in 
which the highest has sore difficulty 
in getting recognised. Some re- 
marks which Mr. Dallas makes in 
his first volume, upon architects 
and architecture, led us to think 
that the artist was here under some 
peculiar disadvantage. The painter 
can hang his picture on the walls of 
an exhibition; the young poet can 
always contrive to have the first- 
fruits of his genius printed and 
bound, and laid upon the book- 
seller’s counter; even the musician 
whom no theatrical manager has 
heard of, can call a few friends 
together, and give them a specimen 
of his music; but the architect 
cannot all alone build his church 
or his senate-house, and no one 
gives him stone and marble, and 
workmen and land, that he may re- 
veal his genius. He has nothing to 
show to the world but, his paste- 
board drawings. Whether his pro- 
fessional brethren can judge of him 
by these, we pretend not to decide, 
but the public at large can make 
nothing of them. The multitude 
must see the building itself, before 
it can pronounce an opinion upon 
the architect. The architect, there- 
fore, is in this unfortunate position 
—he must build before he can 
make himself known, and he must 
be known before he is permitted to 
build. According to strictest logic 
he ought never to build at all, but 
die, as it were, unborn, incapable 
of ever manifesting himself. Never- 
theless, as buildings must be erect- 
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ed, and some one must design them, 
an architect of more or less ability 
makes his way to the front. The 
onerous nature of the task com- 
mitted to him, and the serious 
results of a bad choice, quicken, 
let us hope, the judgment of those 
who have to make the selection. 
Still, of all artists, the architect 
is manifestly most dependent on 
the aid and co-operation of others. 
This may, perhaps, in part account 
for that want of originality, or ori- 
ginality of a desirable kind, which 
is so often deplored in our architec- 
ture. The artist here suffers from 
a difficulty in getting at that multi- 
tude of judges which, so far from 
oppressing him, would be his sup- 
port and inspiration. Only fellow- 


architects can at all estimate him 
until he has built, and these are 
divided amongst themselves upon 
the great question of the type or 
style of building to be adopted— 
some being devoted to medieval 
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or the Gothic, others to the classi- 
cal type. This is the result of our 
historical position; we have in- 
herited the types of our predeces- 
sors, and have to choose between 
them. A Greek, an Arab, even a 
Roman, or a Christian architect of 
the middle ages, had his type given 
him, and wrought thereon with 
unhesitating confidence. The Eng- 
lish architect has the models of all 
ages thrown down before him, and 
has as many tastes to please, or 
to defy, as there are types to select 
from. No wonder the art makes 
little progress among us. 

But we shall be in danger of 
wandering into an inexcusable va- 
riety of topics. It is the snare of 
books like Mr. Dallas’s that they 
tempt the critic to diverge, on all 
sides, into pleasant subjects of dis- 
cussion. We must resist the temp- 
tation, and make a timely retreat, 
recommending our readers to the 
perusal of the ‘ Gay Science’ itself. 





COLONEL GORDON’s 
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“ Nor an ear of corn,” it has been 
truly said, “is pure from the blood 
of men,” and not a rood of ground 
but has been trampled by man in 
furious conflict with his fellows. 
So far back as Art ascends—whether 
to the sculptured rocks of Eastern 
cave-temples, the frescoes of Ajun- 
ta and Assyria, the friezes of Greece, 
or the tesselated pavements of Pom- 
peii, down to the long array of 
battle- paintings which cover the 
walls of Versailles—its most con- 
stant subject is the fierce meeting 
of destroying hosts, or the sad line 
of captives led to grace the con- 
queror’s triumph. Poetry itself has 
found no theme more inspiring 
than the glorious deeds and renown 
of heroes, since the first savage 
warrior uttered measured yells of 
triumph, down to the more articu- 
late lyrics in which gentler modern 
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bards celebrate the victories. of 
their country. History, it has been 
complained, was till yesterday little 
more than a record of battles; and 
even now no elucidations of the 
industry and thought of Man can 
render uninteresting the dread 
story of his ceaseless, self-destroy- 
ing warfare. 

War is not “the malady of 
princes,” as Erasmus called it, for 
men engage in it under all forms 
of government; nor, strictly speak- 
ing, is it a malady at all so much 
as an external symptom of many 
maladies which afflict the human 
race, and a mean by which these 
are purged away. Napoleon III. 
has with much more truth re- 
marked that the progress of the 
world may be traced by its great 
battles; but as civilisation ad- 
vances, though war assumes more 
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impressive forms, yet, relative to 
population, it decreases in extent, 
anc is conducted ,with increasing 
humanity. Among barbarians it 
is more frequent as well as more 
cruel than it is between civilised 
communities, while the benefits 
derived from it are less important. 
And war, as the ultima ratio, not 
so much of kings as of the con- 
flicting tendencies of humanity, 
may be generally viewed, despite 
its occasional failure, asone of the 
most important means by which 
our race has gained its present 
position, and has prepared the 
ground for still greater achieve- 
ments. It seems a necessary ele- 
ment in 


“The awful balancing of loss and gain, 

Joy based on sorrow, good with ill com- 
bined, F 

And proud deliverance issuing out of 
pain.” 


History is not the relation of a 
dreary and _ objectless struggle. 
There is something more than a 


cursus and recursys of the waves 
of mankind. Something has been 
gained in and by the long series 
of strifes, and for much more the 


foundations have been laid. At 
one point mistaking its path, and 
wandering into flinty deserts—at 
another, checked by internal dis- 
organisation or by external powers 
of evil, there is, notwithstanding, 
an Ever-Victorious Army marching 
on from the first dawn of humanity 
to the light and perfection of a 
scarcely imagined day. 

It is of a very small detachment 
of this great army that I now pro- 
pose to give some account; but my 
title has a more local and special 
signification. The Ohinese have a 
fine faculty for inventing happy 
names—their streams are fragrant, 
their mountains holy, the poorest 
hamlet may call itself the place of 
sweet-smelling grain, and the small- 
est junk be a wonder of the deep. 
Nor are such titles merely hollow 
sounds. Foreigners, on discover- 
ing the immense discrepancy be 
tween the Celestial phrase and that 
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which it represents, are apt to re- 
gard the former as a mere trivial 
absurdity; but to the Ohinaman 
these titles have a vital significance, 
and the turn of a phrase will often 
influence his whole conduct towards 
the subject designated. No prin- 
ciple is more constantly enforced 
in the Chinese classics, than that 
wisdom lies in the proper know- 
ledge and use of words. When it 
was asked of Mencius in what he 
surpassed, his brief reply was, “] 
understand words;” and elsewhere 
he complains of inauspicious, hurt- 
ful words, which throw men of 
virtue and talent into the shade, 
When inquiry was made of Con- 
fucius as to what was the first thing 
necessary to improve the govern- 
ment, he answered, ‘‘ What is ne- 
cessary is to rectify names;” and 
very expressively he said, that “to 
have a bad name is to dwell ina 
low-lying situation, where all the 
evil of the world flows in upon one.” 
Views such as these have sunk deep 
into the national mind, and every 
Chinaman is singularly desirous 
that he and all his belongings 
should have auspicious and hon- 
ourable designations. When the 
people are so inclined, of course the 
Government is very careful in all 
its edicts and proclamations to use 
either high-sounding or beautifal 
phraseology, whether the reference 
be to the Son of Earth and Heaven 
sitting on the dragon throne, or to 
a ragged lictor who runs by the 
chair of some _ petty mandarin. 
Crime and official imbecility are 
reprobated in the most vigorous 
and picturesque manner by the 
Emperor’s vermilion pencil; but 
where praise is to be awarded for 
judicious counsel or for battles 
won, then 
“Strength is gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soars beyond the sky.” 


Hence it is in a Celestial and 
somewhat transcendental, not in an 
occidental or literal, meaning, that 
this phrase, “ The Ever-Victorious 
Army,” must be understood. It is 
the official titlé of the Kiang-soo 
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force of disciplined Chinese, which, 
first under American adventurers, 
and then under officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s army, played such an im- 
portant part in China, during the 
years 1862-64, in suppressing the 
great Tai-ping Rebellion. “Oh’ang 
Sheng Chi’un,” however—the high- 
sounding title which this army re- 
ceived at a very early period of its 
existence, and by which it will be 
known, in Chinese history at least 
—turned out to be by no means ex- 
travagantly hyperbolic, seeing that 
the work virtually accomplished 
by it was the suppression of a most 
formidable movement, which had 
afflicted the Flowery Land for more 
than ten years, which at one time 
had threatened to subvert not only 
the ruling dynasty, but also the in- 
stitutions of the empire, and which 
had caused a prodigious amount of 
devastation and slaughter. 
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Some account has already been 
given in this Magazine* of the cir- 
cumstances which led to British in- 
terference with the Tai-pings, and to 
the first employment against them 
of an auxiliary foreign force under 
General Frederick Ward. The 
operations of this American adven- 
turer were suspended in 1861; and 
in December of that year the French 
and British authorities warned the 
Tien Wang not again to attack 
Shanghai; and he,agreed not to do 
so for a year, devoting that period 
to the movements up the valley of 
the Yang-tsze, which we have al- 
ready noticed. The failure of these 
movements, however, and the pres- 
sure upon him of the Imperialists, 
led the rebel chief, on the expiry 
of the year of grace in 1862, again 
to order an advance on Shanghai, 
where his troops were again re- 
pulsed by the Allies.t Throughout 





* December 1866. 


+ The following list of the principal events connected with the suppression of 
the Tai-ping Rebellion may assist the reader :— 


1813. 
1837. 
1853 

1858. 


Birth of Hung Sew-tsuen. 


Tientsin. 


His first trance, and proclamation of himself as a heavenly prince. 
He takes Nanking and makes it his capital. 
The Allies take the Taku Forts, and obtain from the Emperor the Treaty of 


. The Imperialists nearly suppress the rebellion, and defeat the Allies at the 


Taku Forts. 


May. Imperialists defeated by the Tai-pings at Nanking, and pursued to- 


wards Shanghai. 


June. Ward and Burgevine engaged to discipline Chinese and fight against 


the Tai-pings. 


Aug. The Tai-pings attack Shanghai and are repulsed by the Allies. 

Sept. The Taku Forts taken from the Imperialists by the Allies, an event 
soon after followed by the advance on Peking, the burning of the Summer 
Palace, and the concluding of the Convention of Peking. 

Dec. Allies tell the Tien Wang not to attack Shanghai, and he agrees to | 


leave it unmolested for a year. 


Hostilities suspended on the part of the Allies towards both Tai-pings and 


Imperialists. 


Aug. The Emperor Hienfung dies. 


Sept. Prince Kung makes his cow 
Nov. Tai-ping attempts towards 


@état. 


ankow frustrated. 


Jan. The Tai-pings again attack Shanghai and are repulsed by the Allies. 


Feb. Ward again takes the Field. 


Allies determine to drive the Tai-pings out of a thirty-mile radius round 


Shanghai. 


Feb.-June. The Allied forces co-operate with Ward and the Imperialists. 
May. Captain Dew, R.N., defends Ningpo. 

Sept. Ward killed; Burgevine takes command of the E. V. A. 

Jan. Burgevine dismissed, and Captain Holland takes command. 


Feb. 14. Captain Holland defeated. 


March 24. Major Gordon takes command of the E. V. A. 
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that year, it having been deter- 
mined to keep a thirty-mile radius 
round Shanghai clear of the Rebels, 
there was a good deal of fighting 
took place between the Tai-pings 
on the one hand; and on the other 
General Staveley with her Majesty’s 
land forces, the British Admiral, Sir 
James Hope, the French Admiral 
Protet, Oaptain Roderick Dew, 
R.N., with her Majesty’s vessels at 
Ningpo, Ward’s force, and the vol- 
unteers from the foreign residents 
at Shanghai. Thus Ward’s force 
increased in size and respectability, 
and received from Chinese official- 
dom the name of the “ Ever-Victo- 
rious Army of Kiang-soo;” but he 
was killed by a stray bullet when 
surveying the enemy at Tseki in 
September 1862. Burgevine, an- 
other American adventurer, his suc- 
cessor in the command, failed to 
satisfy the Chinese authorities, and 
made a personal assault upon Ta- 
kee, the banker who advanced 
funds for the payment of the troops; 
and these circumstances caused his 


dismissal in January 1863. 

So far we had nothing directly 
to do with the Kiang-soo force of 
disciplined Chinese, though some- 
times acting in concert with it; but 
at this juncture General Staveley, 
who was in command of her Ma- 


jesty’s forces in China, being ap- 
plied to by the Futai for advice and 
assistance, offered to place Captain 
Holland, the chief of his staff, in 
temporary command, and _ recom- 
mended Captain Gordon, R.E., to 
the permanent command if his Goy- 
ernment should approve of its being 
taken by a British officer. While 
under charge of Captain Holland, 
in February 1868, this disciplined 
force made an attack upon the 
town of Tai-tsan, but was defeated 
by the Tai-pings, with the loss of 
some guns and of many officers and 
men, though the commander made 
great exertions, and exposed him- 
self througlfout the engagement to 
a very heavy fire. Another expe- 
dition, under Major Brennan, was 
repulsed in an attempt to take Fu- 
shan; and these two failures, to- 
gether with the insinuations of 
Imperialists, made the Futai very 
much dissatisfied and disgusted 
with this far from victorious army. 
But on the very day of Captain 
Holland’s defeat a despatch ar- 
rived from Sir Frederick Bruce, 
sanctioning the placing of a British 
officer in command of this disci- 
plined force; and on receiving this 
permission, General Staveley decid- 
ed on placing Captain and Brevet- 
Major Gordon of the Royal Engin- 





1863, April 4. Captures Fu-shan. 
Captures Tai-tsan. 
. Captures Quin-san. 
. Captures Kah-poo. 
si . Captures Wo-kong. 
July-Dec. Has many engagements. 


Aug. Burgevine joins the Tai-pings. 


Sept. Gordon attacks Soo-chow. 


Oct. Burgevine surrenders to Gordon. 
Nov. Gordon defeated before Soo-chow. 


Dec. Soo-chow surrenders to him. 


” 
” 


Execution of the Tai-ping Wangs, and “ massacre of Soo-chow.” 
Major Gordon resigns command. 
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March. Major Gordon resumes command. 

March-May. Many engagements, in three of which Major Gordon was de- 
feated or repulsed. Many towns taken from the Tai-pings. 

May. Gordon takes Chan-chow Fu. 

June, Gordon retires, and his force is broken up. ' 

July 19. Nanking is taken by the Imperialists under Tseng Kwo-fan (Tseng 
Kwo-sun being in immediate command). The Tien Wang is found dead ; 
and shortly after, the principal Tai-ping Wangs are executed, and Tai- 
pingdom is broken up and expires. 
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eers in charge whenever that officer 
had finished with the survey on 
which he was engaged of the country 
within the thirty-mile radius round 
Shangai. Oaptain (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Gordon, ©. B., had served 
before Sebastopol in the Crimean 
war, and been there wounded in the 
trenches. After peace had been 
made, he was employed in surveying 
and settling the Turkish and Rus- 
sian frontier in Asia,—a work of no 
little danger and difficulty, owing to 
the wild character of the tribes of 
Armenia and Koordistan. Engaged 
in the expedition against Peking, he 
continued on service in China after 
our difficulties with the Imperial 
Government had been arranged; 
and in the end of 1861 made a long 
journey from that capital to the 
Chotow and Kalgan Passes on the 
Great Wall, striking down from 
tle latter place through Shensi, 
and passing Tai-yuen, the capital 
of that province, a city before un- 
visited by foreigners, unless by 
Catholic priests in disguise. In 


his new position as commander of 
the Ever-Victorious Army, Major 
Gordon did not fail to display the 
judgment and tireless energy which 
had characterised his brief but not 


undistinguished career. Indeed, it 
very soon became apparent that 
the Tai-pings had to meet a more 
formidable opponent than any they 
had before encountered, and one 
who knew how to break their ranks, 
not less by his skill in the arts of 
war than by his personal prestige, 
and by the assurance which his 
character soon inspired, that those 
who gave up their arms to him 
would receive humane and honour- 
able treatment. 

Some curiosity may be felt in 
regard to the composition, arms, 
rates of pay, and so forth, of this 
disciplined Ohinese force which 
Major Gordon now undertook to 
command; and, moreover, without 
such knowledge his operations and 
the state of affairs in China can 
hardly be understood. Its origin 
under Ward has already been no- 
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ticed, and as further organised by 
Gordon it. may now be described 
generally. 

The commissioned officers were 
all foreigners—Englishmen, Amer- 
icans, Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Spaniards, but Americans were in 
the majority. Among them were 
to be found many seafaring men, 
and old soldiers of our infantry 
regiments who had purchased their 
discharge; as a rule they were 
brave, reckless, very quick in adapt- 
ing themselves to circumstances, 
and reliable in action; but, on 
the other hand, they were trouble- 
some when in garrison, very touchy 
as to precedence, and apt to work 
themselves about trifles into vio- 
lent states of mind. Excited by 
rebel sympathisers at Shanghai, 
and being of different nationalities, 
one half of them were usually in a 
violent state of quarrel with the 
other ; but this, of course, was often 
an advantage to the commander. 
The non-commissioned officers were 
all Chinese, selected from the 
ranks; but very few of these were 
advanced to the higher grade, as it 
was found that, on such promotion, 
the most zealous sergeants became 
lazy and useless. ; 

Up to the capture of Quin-san, 
in May 1863, the privates were 
principally natives of Kiang-soo and 
Che-kiang, inferior to Cantonese 
and Northerners; but after that 
date the force was largely recruited 
from the captured rebels, who were 
from all parts of China, and who 
having been accustomed to very 
hard work and no pay, found the 
new service an elysium, and, when 
taken one day, never objected to go- 
ing into action against their old com- 
rades the next. 

The force varied in strength 
from 8000 to 5000 men, divided 
into from five to six infantry regi- 
ments, with four batteries siege, 
and two batteries field artillery. 
Each infantry regiment consisted, 
when complete, of six companies, 
averaging 500 men in all, com- 
manded by 
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Foreigners. 
Per Mensem. 
1 Colonel or Lt.-Colonel, at £75 to £85 
1 Major, : » 3 60to £70 
1 Captain and Adjutant, 50 0 0 
6 Captains, each ; 42 0 0 
6 Lieutenants, each 30 0 0 


Chinese. 
6 Colour-Sergeants, each 
12 Sergeants, each 
24 Corporals, each 1 
480 Privates, each : 1 


When in garrison, they had to 
find themselves out of their pay; 
but when in the field; each man 
received daily, in addition to his 
pay, 2 lb. rice, 2? Ib. salt pork or 
2 Ib. salt fish, besides vegetables 
and oil. 

The artillery was commanded by 
one colonel at £70 to £75 per men- 
sem. Each battery consisted usu- 
ally of 

Foreigners. 
Per Mensem. 
1 First Captain, . at £50 0 0 
1 Second Captain, ~  @& 0 
2 Lieutenants, each 35 0 
1Sergeant, . , 20 0 


Chinese. 
1 Colour-Sergeant, 10 
6 Sergeants, each r 15 
12 Corporals, each a 0 
120 to 150 Gunners, each ,, 0 


The whole of the men and offi- 
cers were paid monthly by a 
Chinese official of high civil rank, 
Paymaster Kah, a good man of 
business, well educated, honest, 
pleasing in manner, and of vener- 
able appearance. The payment 
was made in Mexican dollars, in 
presence of the commander, Major 
Gordon, “whose aim,” one of his 
officers—a commissioned officer in 
H.M. service—writes, “ever was 
to prevent, as far as possible, 
squeezing and the misappropriation 
of funds.” The dollars required 
for these payments monthly varied 
from the value of £14,000 to 
£26,000, and at no time were the 
men ever kept more than ten days 
in arrears. In addition to this 
rate of pay, on the dissolution of 
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the|force in 1864, the officers re. 
ceived large doucewrs, varying from 
£200 to £1600 each, and the men 
each from £2 to £3, those wounded 
receiving further donations, accord- 
ing to the nature of their wounds. 
In General Ward’s time it had 
been customary for the Ever-Victo- 
rious troops to receive from about 
£15,000 to £20,000 for each city 
they captured, the sum being agreed 
upon before the assault was made; 
but on the appointment of a British 
officer to command, this practice 
was discontinued, and it was agreed 
that the troops should be regularly 
paid so much per diem, and receive, 
for special feats, anything which 
the Futai might deem it advisable 
to give. The high rates of pay were 
not necessary latterly, for recruits 
offered themselves in abundance; 
but no change in this respect could 
have been effected without causing 
delay in the operations, and perhaps 
danger. It would certainly have 
caused a revolt, as both officers and 
men would have been perfectly 
agreed on this subject, for if the pay 
of either the officers or of the men 
had been cut down first, the other 
section would naturally have ex- 
pected their turn to come next, and 
would have acted accordingly. When 
the foree was originated by Ward, 
high rates of pay were fixed, because 
the Chinese objected to being drill- 
ed and disciplined by foreign devils 
in a manner totally different from 
that to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and also because they were 
required to wear a motley half-Eu- 
ropean uniform which subjected 
them to the jeers of their own peo- 
ple, wh used to call them “ Imita- 
tion Foreign Devils.” This Euro- 
pean style of dress was adopted 
partly to make the Rebels ima- 
gine that they had foreign soldiers 
to contend with; and Wu, the Tao- 
tai of Shanghai, paid us the com- 
vliment of buying up some thov- 
sands of European boots, in order 
that the very footprints of the dis- 
ciplined Chinese might leave a like 
impression. It was not till these 
troops became “victorious” that 
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their appearance was any source of 
pleasure to them; but after a time 
they became proud of the “ imita- 
tion foreign devil” uniform, and 
would have objected to change. it 
for a native dress, 

The staff consisted of— 


Per Mensem. 
at £160 
40 
70 
80 
60 
60 
70 


80 
40 
60 
60 


The Commander, 
Adjutant-General, . 
Quartermaster-General, . 
Principal Medical Officer 
Paymaster, . . ‘ 
2 Adjutants, each . 
Provost-Marshal, , 
Commandant and second in 
Command, . 
Aide-de-Camp, 
Brigade-Major, 
Medical Officers, each 
Commissariat Officers and 
Assistants, each . 
Military Storekeepers and 
Assistants, each . 


60 


60 


Though these officers bore high- 
sounding titles, it was not office 
work, but practical work, which 


they had to do, each of them hav- 
ing not only to give his order, but 
to see that it was obeyed. To have 
invented new titles for their various 
positions would have been very 
troublesome; and so it is to be 
hoped that officers of H.M. army 
will not be displeased at the appro- 
priation which has been made. 

The infantry were for the most 
part armed with smooth-bored 
English muskets; but one regiment 
had Prussian rifles of the old pat- 
tern, firing conical balls, and 300 
Enfield rifles were distributed in the 
ranks. Their pouches carried more 
than fifty rounds of ammunition. 
The artillery armament consisted 
of two 8-inch howitzers, four 32- 
pounder guns, three. 24-pounder 
howitzers, twelve 12-pounder how- 
itzers, ten American 12-pounder 
mountain howitzers, eight 44-inch 
mountain howitzers, fourteen mor- 
tars, brass, 4}-inches to 8 inches, 
and six rocket-tubes, This was a 
heavy force of artillery in the cir- 
cumstances; it was well supplied 
with ammunition, each piece having 
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from 250 to 500 rounds; and the 
greater portion of it was mounted 
on travelling carriages. Boats, 
however, were the usual means of 
conveyance for the artillery, there 
being sixteen of these for the 
artillery armament and ammuni- 
tion. This part of the force was 
well provided with all the usual 
requisites, and had also large 
mantlets of elm, of sufficient thick- 
ness to afford the gunners pro- 
tection from the fire of muskets 
and gingalls. So useful did these 
prove, that in an engagement at 
Tai-tsan one of these mantlets was 
found to have caught eighteen 
bullets. The country being inter- 
sected with creeks, each field-bat- 
tery carried planks, to make a short 
tramway; and the infantry had 
planks strapped on tlieir bamboo lad- 
ders, so that the troops were able to 
pass over the country easily enough. 
The artillery also carried a pontoon 
equipment, which consisted of about 
150 feet of Blanchard’s infantry 
pontoon bridge. 

The drill of the force was accord- 
ing to that inusein H.M. army, and 
the words of command were given 
in English. Only the most simple 
mancuvres were attempted, and 
more stress was laid on speed than 
on accurate dressing. The men 
were trained to come into line 
quickly, irrespective of inverted 
order. The Chinese drilled well, 
and were very steady, their great 
fault being that of talking in the 
ranks. Each regiment had two 
buglers, some of whom knew the 
calls well. The practice of the 
artillery, both in breaching fortifi- 
cations and in covering storming- 
parties, was considered by many 
persons unconnected with this army 
to be uncommonly good; and the 
officers and men of the artillery 
were far superior to any other arm 
of the force. The infantry were 
taught to form square, but on the 
only occasion when they were 
attacked by cavalry—at Wai-soo 
in March 1864—the two regiments 
engaged broke, and lost 320 of 
their numbers in killed and prisoners. 
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The punishment of flogging was 
inflicted by the bamboo, as is usual 
in the Imperial army; and the com- 
manding officers of regiments had 
the power of inflicting it. The Eu- 
popean method of flogging was ob- 
jected to both by the men and the 
mandarins, so it was thought better 
to employ the Chinese mode, which 
consisted in giving a certain num- 
ber of blows on the back of the 
thighs with a rattan, or with a 
small piece of bamboo, somewhat 
like a ruler. Dismissal from the 
force was sometimes resorted to, 
but only by the commander him- 
self. There was, however, very 
little crime, and consequently very 
little punishment. Sometimes a 
regiment would bea whole month 
without any one in it deserving 
punishment, and the relationship 
between the men and the officers 
was on the whole affectionate. The 


Chinese were as a rule very orderly ; 
and as drunkenness was unknown 
amongst them, the services of the 
provost-marshal rarely came into 


use except after 9 capture, when 
the desire for loot was a tempta- 
tion to absence from the ranks. On 
the officers it was impossible to in- 
flict minor punishments, because 
their service was voluntary, and no 
engagement was ever entered into 
with them by the Imperial Govern- 
ment beyond the promise of the cur- 
rent month’s pay. Hence the only 
penalty which could be held over 
them in terrorem was dismissal 
from the force; and it says much 
for them, as well as for the com- 
manding officers, that this means 
proved so effectual in preserving 
order. It was to their commanding 
officer they had to look for every- 
thing, as the Chinese authorities re- 
fused to give them any direct hear- 
ing; and he allotted, on the recom- 
mendation of the P.M.O., the va- 
rious sums which were given to those 
who were wounded. If time had 
allowed, it would have been better 
to have entered into some arrange- 
ment with the Chinese Govern- 
ment which would have permitted 
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the force to have been governed by 
some sort of articles of war; but 
the Chinese were averse to binding 
themselves in the matter; time and 
circumstances pressed, and some of 
the bravest officers, who were not 
always the best behaved, would have 
been soon excluded by the regula- 
tions of amore regular army. Hence 
it was thought best to take the mate- 
rial as it was found, to lose no time 
in turning it to use, to treat it fairly, 
and then dissolve it if expedient, 
so that it could hurt no one. This 
plan was followed with success at 
considerable risk and expense— 
the finale being that the Ohinese 
crushed the rebellion. The officers 
and men of the force were all hand- 
somely dealt with at its dissolu- 
tion, which was judged necessary 
in order to prevent likely future 
trouble. 

After the artillery, the most im- 
portant part of the force was the 
flotilla which belonged to it, and 
which was composed of steamers 
and Chinese gunboats. Each of the 
former was quite equal to 3000 men 
in a country such as that where the 
force had to act. The number of 
the steamers at one time in employ 
varied from one to four, and the 
Hyson may be taken as a specimen 
of them all. This vessel was a small 
iron paddle-steamer, of about ninety 
feet long and twenty-four feet wide, 
drawing three to four feet of water, 
and carrying one 82-pounder on a 
moving platform at her bows, while 
at her stern there was a 12-pounder 
howitzer. A loopholed protection 
of elm planking ran round the bul- 
warks to the height of six feet, and 
the steam-chests were protected by 
a timber traverse. She averaged 
eight knots per hour, and hada crew 
of one captain at £80 per mensem, & 
mate at £40, an engineer at £50, 
and an artillery officer at £30. The 
Chinese on board were four stokers, 
ten gunners, and twenty sailors. The 
steamers were usually managed by 
Americans, who handle river-boats 
of this class better than Englishmen 
do; and among these Captain 
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Davidson, of the Hyson, specially 
distinguished himself by his cool- 
ness, skill, and daring. He had 
served under Ward and Burgevine 
before Major Gordon gave him a 
steamer to: command, but died at 
Shanghai as he was about to return 
to his native land. Strange to say, 
though the rebels were put in pos- 
session of two steamers, the Kajow 
and the Firefly, they failed to make 
any use of them, to speak of. Be- 
sides the steamers, the Kiang-soo 
force had two large siege gunboats, 
four large ammunition-boats, and 
eight large covered boats, each 
with a gun mounted at the bows. 
There were also attached to it a 
large flotilla of Chinese gunboats, 
sometimes to the number of fifty. 
These vessels were usually about 
forty feet long, ten feet broad, and 
did not draw wore than two feet of 
water, being flat-bottomed vessels, 
Each had a crew of ten men, and 
they were propelled by a sweep 
working over the stern, They car- 
ried a G-pounder or 9-pounder 
Chinese gun in the bows; and 
though not much used by the force, 
these guns were of great service, 
when in numbers, to the co-oper- 
ating Imperialists, by firing with 
grape. The great use of this part 
of the flotilla was the means of 
transport which it afforded. The 
country being cut up by creeks, 
these boats enabled an attack to be 
made with great suddenness from 
unexpected points. By lowering 
their masts and taking down their 
flags they could creep unperceived 
along the creeks till quite close to 
the position of the Rebels. More- 
over, these latter usually shut 
themselves up within their camps 
during the night, and even during 
the day knew little of what was 
going on beyond it, having no out- 
posts or out-sentries, and receiving 
no reliable information from the 
villagers they had ill-treated ; other- 
wise the boats would have been in 
great danger of falling into ambus- 
cades. 


The Imperialist forces which act- 
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ed in conjunction with the Anglo- 
Chinese, were generally composed 
of men from other provinces, and 
principally from Honan. They 
were fine able-bodied men, and were 
usually kept in a state of very 
strict discipline. As is usual with 
the Chinese, they were divided into 
camps of five hundred men, each 
under a blue-button military man- 
darin; and each of these regiments 
was complete in itself. No sooner 
was a regiment encamped than it 
began to intrench itself in a square 
earthwork; and sometimes these 
forts were rather formidable, though 
cast up in a very short time. Ina 
few hours, on favourable ground, 
they could throw up an earthwork 
that would offer a most effective ob- 
stacle te anight attack; and they 
never encamped for the night with- 
out such a temporary security round 
them. When making any longer stay 
in a position, the work was sur- 
rounded with ditches and palisades 
within the space of three days, and 
stone flags were laid down where it 
was possible to get material. At 
night the drawbridge was raised, and 
six sentinels were placed at each 
angle, who kept beating bamboos or 
raising a peculiar cry through the 
whole night, and by these a very 
strict watch was kept, the penalty 
for sleep being death ; whereas, in the 
Ever-Victorious Army, the sentries 
were often caught napping, as they 
had only to fear being bambooed. 
It has often been said that the Chi- 
nese are not a fighting people, and 
have no genius for military matters ; 
but the celerity with which they 
raised these earthworks, the skill 
with which they shaped them, the 
judgment they displayed in choos- 
ing positions, the facility with 
which they raised large bodies of 
men, and their systematic mode of 
working these to the best advantage, 
all went to prove very considerable 
genius for the art of war within the 
limits to which it has been develop- 
ed amongst them. The long seclu- 
sions of the Chinese, and the primi- 
tive character of their opponents up 
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to within the last few years, have 
prevented them from developing 
this art in any high degree; but so 
far as they have gone with it, they 
have not shown themselves inferior 
in courage or in military skill to 
any nation of the world. Among 
ourselves it is only the rivalry of 
the different European nations 
which has developed the art of war 
to so monstrous a height. Had 
Europe, like China, been under one 
rule for the last ten centuries, our 
weapons would not be better than 
those of the Oelestials. 

The soldiers employed by the Im- 
perialists were badly armed, judged 
by European usage, but usually they 
were pretty well clothed, and had 
inscribed upon their uniform the 
names of their person, regiment, and 
province. The Cantonese were con- 
sidered to be the best fighters, and 
after them came the men of Honan. 
The greater number of the military 
mandarins who officered the Impe- 
rialist troops had risen from the 
ranks, and were not much better 
educated than the rank and file. 
Ordinarily there was one mandarin 
of high rank to every twenty camps 
or regiments of five hundred men 
each ; he had complete control over 
them, and was sometimes a military 
mandarin, sometimes a civil one 
bearing military rank. He gener- 
ally had attached to him a fleet. of 
thirty or forty gunboats. About 
twenty or so of these bodies of ten 
thousand men are often placed un- 
der a still higher official, such as the 
Che-tai of Kiang-nan Fu or Nan- 
king, who may thus command a 
force of two hundred thousand men 
drawn from several provinces, 

As sappers, the Chinese are 
equal to any Europeans. They work 
well; are quite cool, from their apa- 
thetic nature; and, however great 
their losses, do not become restless 
under fire like Europeans. At 
Chan-chou Fu, the mandarin in 
command was requested by Major 
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Gordon to construct trenches of 
approach at night, up to the edge 
of the ditch around the’ city; and, 
fully understanding what was want- 
ed, he immediately set one thousand 
men to work, who, despite their 
number, made the trenches ve 

well and quietly. At Nanking the 
Imperialists proved they were no 
contemptible engineers by carrying 
on mining operations for two hun- 
dred yards. In these engineer- 
ing operations the Ever-Victorious 
Army took almost no part. Its 
soldiers could not easily have been 
made to raise earthworks, and the 
foreign officers, with their limited 
education, were not usually com- 
petent to superintend such oper- 
ations, consequently this force had 
to remain unintrenched; and it 
was a good deal due to the in- 
ertness of the Rebels that serious 
night-attacks were not made up- 
on it in frequent circumstances 
when such attacks might have 
been very successful. The sue- 
cess it obtained was owing to its 
compactness, its completeness, the 
quickness of its movements, its 
possession of steamers and good 
artillery, the bravery of its officers, 
the confidence of its men, the in- 
ability of the enemy to move large 
bodies of troops with rapidity, the 
nature of the country, the almost 
intuitive perception with which 
its commanding officer understood 
the nature of the country so as to 
adapt his operations to it, and the 
untiring energy which he put forth, 
Major Gordon seems to have acted 
continually on the French principle, 
to which Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia so ably called attention 8 
few years ago*—of always taking 
the initiative and acting on the 
offensive. In war the party thus 
acting has many points in its fav- 
our; for a force on the defensive is 
perplexed by looking out for and 
preparing to meet a great number 
of schemes, any of which its adver- 





* ‘L)Art de Combattre l’Armée Frangaise.’ Par le Prince Frédéric Charles de 


Prusse. Paris, 1860. 
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sary may undertake against it; 
while he who makes the attack has 
one well-defined object in view, and 
his troops are in much _ higher 
spirits than those which have to 
stand still and wait. If, in the 
Kiang-nan campaign, the Tai-pings, 
with their large numbers, had 
pushed out in their full strength 
and fallen on the Ever-Victorious 
Army, that small force could hard- 
ly have stood against them; but 
this was rendered very difficult by 
the nature of the country: and 
when the Rebels did attempt it at 
Quinsan, they were out-manceuv- 
red, and so nearly annihilated that 
they never forgot the lesson. 
Moreover, the jealousy of the differ- 
ent chiefs was an obstacle in the 
way of formidable combined action, 
and led to their being overcome in 
detail. ~Each Wang, however gal- 
lant, was nothing more than the 
head of a lot of banditti, ignorant 
of almost everything pertaining to 
organised warfare, and _ thinking 
only of skirmishing and _ pillage. 


As such they fought well, and 
were capable of acts of very great 


bravery, but were easily panic- 
stricken when attacked in rear or 
in flank, or even when boldly as- 
sailed in front. To compare small 
things with great, the fighting in 
Kiang-nan was something like that 
which has occured in , Bohemia 
between the Prussians and Aus- 
trians. There was on one side 
the same superiority in arms and 
in tactics, while on the other 
there was the same want of 
cordial co-operation among the 
chief officers. But the great point 
of resemblance is, that in both 
cases there was, on the one side, 
a bold, energetic, assailing tac- 
tic, which took no thought of de- 
feat, and which, if it had been met 
by an able general, might have re- 
sulted in most complete and disas- 
trous defeat; while, on the other, 
there was a puzzled expectant at- 
titude which dispirited the troops 
and paralysed the talent of the 
commanders. 
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During Ward’s time the Ever- 
Victorious Army cost, from Sep- 
tember 1861, to September, 1862, 
about £360,000. In the three 
months Burgevine was in com- 
mand, about £180,000 were ex- 
pended upon it; and_ after 
that it cost about £580,000. Alto- 
gether, at the lowest computation, 
£1,800,000 may be debited to 
it. If to this be added the half- 
million sterling expended on the 
Lay - Osborn flotilla, we have a 
total of about £1,800,000 paid in 
specie to foreigners in their em- 
ploy within about two years by 
the Chinese Government, and that 
exclusive of the large expenditure 
on the ordinary service of the Im- 
perial maritime customs. Let us 
also consider here the gregt and 
various expenses of the Imperial- 
ists besieging Nanking and in the 
province of Kiang-soo, which may 
be put down as at least half a mil- 
lion sterling monthly, and some 
idea may be formed of the wmili- 
tary expenditure of the Chinese, 
at a time when they were paying 
two-fifths of their customs revenue 
to Great Britain and France. If at 
this period foreign governments did 
give China some assistance, it can- 
not be denied that the Celestials 
paid pretty handsomely for it, 

Major Gordon’s opinions as to 
his position when he took com- 
mand of the disciplined Chinese 
were as follows, as expressed in 
a memorandum he made on the 
5th May 1863. In entering on 
joint command with a mandgrin, 
Li-a-dong, it was arranged that the 
latter should in no way interfere 
with the discipline of the force or 
with the appointment of its officers. 
Li (who must be distinguished 
from Li the Futai or Governor) 
appeared to Major Gordon a man 
well fitted for his position, and 
likely to be extremely useful, be- 
cause his influence with the other 
mandarins was so great as to pre- 
vent the action of all petty in- 
trigues against the force, and be- 
cause his knowledge of the country, 
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and skill in obtaining information 
by means of spies, were of essential 
service. Major Gordon thought 
that the British Government was 
desirous that China should have 
armies able to cope with its inter- 
nal disorder, and that the best 
means of assisting it to that end 
would be to make the disciplined 
Chinese force the nucleus of a new 
Chinese native army. The Sung- 
kiang, or any other force entirely 
irresponsible to the governor of the 
- province, would have been in a 
most invidious position; . daily re- 
ports about its bad conduct, sent 
in by the local mandarins, would 
have disgusted both the Peking 
Government and the foreign min- 
isters, while its supplies and pay- 
ment would have been uncertain. 
At the same time, Major Gordon 
considered that the precarious way 
in which this army existed from 
month to month was detrimental to 
its usefulness and an encouragement 
to plunder. Its service was by far 
the most dangerous to its officers 
of any that he had, ever seen, and 
their apparently high pay was not a 
dollar too much. If the policy of 
the Britis: Government was merely, 
while putting down the rebellion, 
to keep China weak, and leave the 
Imperialists as they were, then he 
considered that his position would 
be only that of a mercenary; but 
believing, in the absence of special 
instructions, and being by his com- 
manding-officer appointed* with 
sanction of the British Minister at 
Peking, that the object of his 
Government was to strengthen 
China and create a national army, 
he held his command with plea- 
sure. 

Burgevine, of course, was very 
much dissatisfied with his super- 
cession, and the appointment of a 
British officer; and onthe 20th of 
February started for Peking, in 
order to lay his case before the 
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foreign minister and the Imperial 
Government. Being a man of gen- 
tlemanly and plausible address, he 
was well received at the capital, 
and, to some appearance, soon ob- 
tained his object. Sir Frederick 
Bruce evidently was charmed with 
him, for in a letter to Prince Kung,t 
dated April 2, 1863, the British 
Minister says, “I have formed a 
high opinion of General Burge- 
vine’s qualifications for the post 
he occupies. He is brave, honest, 
conciliatory in his manner, and igs 
sincerely desirous of serving the 
Chinese Government, as he looks 
upon this country as his home.” 
Mr. Burlinghame, the American 
Minister, writes of him in similar 
high terms, but very loosely as to 
facts, for he speaks of him as hay- 
ing fought in nearly one hundred 
“battles” in the Chinese service, 
though Burgevine had really not 
been in more than five engagements, 
Prince Kung, in treating this sub- 
ject, very clearly said that the re- 
storation of Burgevine was a matter 
which lay in the hands of Li, the 
governor of Kiang-soo; and there 
does not seem to have been any dis- 
position on the part of the native 
authorities either at Peking or at 
Shanghai to restore him to com- 
mand, though it has been stated 
that he returned to the latter city 
in company of an Imperial com- 
missioner directed to replace him 
in his former position. It is quite 
evident from the American diplo- 
matic correspondence that neither 
Prince Kung nor Governor Li had 
the slightest thought of reinstating 
him; and whether his case were & 
hard one or not, the Chinese au- 
thorities knew very well what man- 
ner of man he was, and what chance 
there existed of their being able to 
work along with him. As to the 
action of the British Minister in 
this matter, the truth is, he at first 
considered Burgevine had been un- 








* This appointment was soon after approved of by her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for War, then Lord de Grey. 
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fairly dealt with; and, taking this 
view, thought further, that if a 
man with such apparent claims 
upon the Chinese Government could 
be dealt with unjustly, the same 
course might be adopted in regard 
to any Englishman who entered 
the service of the Chinese. More- 
over, as the officer to be appointed 
in Burgevine’s place was an Eng- 
lishman, Sir Frederick Bruce be- 
lieved it would be extremely un- 
gracious for the British Minister 
to refuse his support to the claims 
of this American. 

On the 24th March 1862, Major 
Gordon was put in orders to com- 
mand the force of disciplined Chi- 
nese in Kiang-soo, and next day 
went up to Sung-kiang to take 
over the command from Captain 
Holland, accompanied by Oaptain 
Stark, of her Majesty’s 67th Foot 
as his Commandant; Ensign Ste- 
vens, of her Majesty’s 99th Regi- 
ment, as Adjutant-General; Lieu- 
tenant Ward, R. A., as Commandant 
of Field-artillery ; D. A. 0. G. Cook- 


sley as Quartermaster-General ; and 
Dr. Moffitt of the 67th as principal 


medical officer. It was announced 
that both the officers and men had 
determined to obey no one but 
Burgevine; but Major Gordon, 
having assembled the officers and 
non - commissioned officers, told 
them plainly that they need not 
fear sweeping changes or anything 
that would injure their future 
prospects; and no outbreak took 
place. 

The first operation requested of 
the new commander was an attack 
upon the town of Fu-shan, situated 
a considerable way from Sung-kiang, 
above the Tsung Ming Island, at 
the estuary of the Yang-tsze. This 
place, long a haunt of pirates, was 
held by the Rebels; it threatened 
Kan-zu, about ten miles inland, in 
which an Imperialist force was be- 
sieged ; and an unsuccessful attack 
had been made upon it shortly 
before, by Major Tapp, commander 
of the disciplined artillery, with 
600 men and a few howitzers. 
Major Gordon proceeded against 
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Fu-shan in two steamers, with the 
5th Regiment, a 32-pounder, and 
four 12-pounders, being supported 
also by Major Tapp’s force, and by 
some ordinary Imperialist troops 
that were stockaded on the beach 
and on some neighbouring hills. The 
Rebel stockades were not strong, 
but there were heavy masses of 
Tai-pings in the rear and on each 
flank. The 82-pounder, however, 
which was placed in position dur- 
ing the night at some risk of being 
taken, was too much for their guns, 
and soon brought down the wall of 
the stockade in masses. On the 
advance being sounded, the defend- 
ers left andthe place was taken 
with the loss of only two killed 
and six wounded on the Imperialist 
side. <A slight effort was made by 
the Rebels to return, but they only 
succeeded in inflicting what even- 
tually proved a mortal wound on 
Captain Belcher, of the 5th Regi- 
ment. On the road to Kan-zu, 
Major Gordon passed, near a large 
joss-house, no Jess than thirty-five 
crucified Imperialist soldiers, who 
had been burned in various places 
before death. 

The garrison of Kan-zu itself had 
a curious story to tell. They had 
all been Rebels, but had suddenly 
transferred the town and their ser- 
vices to the other side. Their 
chief, Lo Kwo-chung, had _per- 
suaded them to shave their heads 
and declare for the Imperialist 
cause early in the year, and this 
they did in conjunction with the 
garrison of Fu-shan; but no sooner 
had they done so, than, to their 
dismay, the Faithful King came 
down upon them with a large 
force, took Fu-shan, and laid siege 
to them, trying to overcome them 
by various kinds of assault and sur- 
prise. He brought against them 
32-pounders which had been taken 
at Tai-tsan and partially breached 
the wall. He offered any terms to 
the soldiers if they would come 
over; and, in order to show his 
great success, sent in the heads of 
three European officers who had 
been killed at Tai-san. Lo, in 
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these trying circumstances, had 
been obliged to do a good deal 
of beheading in order to keep 
his garrison stanch; but he and 
probably most of his followers, felt 
they had committed too unpardon- 
able a sin ever to trust themselves 
again into Tai-ping hands. For 
this affair Major Gordon was made 
by decree of the Emperor a Tsung- 
Ping, a title which is a grade 
higher than any Ward ever held, 
and which may best be translated 
by our pbrase Brigadier-General. 
This alone, not to speak of the 
much higher position afterwards 
conferred upon him, is enough to 
confute Mr. Lay’s statement * that 
this officer never held an Imperial 
commission. The following are the 
terms in which the conferring of 
this grade was announced :— 


“ Despatch from Li, Governor of Pro- 
vince of Kiangsu, to Major Gordon. 
“ May 16th, 1863. 

“The Governor has already com- 
municated a copy of the Memorial to 
the Throne, despatehed on the 12th 
April from his camp at Shanghai, in 
which he solicited the issue of a decree 
conferring temporary rank as a Chinese 
Tsung - Ping (Brigadier-General) upon 
the English officer Gordon, on his 
taking command of the Ever-Victorious 
Force. He is now in receipt of an 
express from the Board of War, return- 
ing his Memorial, with the note that a 
separate Decree has been issued to the 
Prince of Kung and the Council of 
State; and on the same day he received, 
through the Prince and Council, copy of 
the Decree issued to them on the 9th 
May in the following terms :— 

“** Gordon,’ on suceeeding to the com- 
mand of the Ever-Victorious Force, 
having displayed both valour and intel- 
ligence, and having now, with repeated 
energy, captured Fu-shan, We ordain 
that he at once receive rank and office 
as a Chinese Tsung-Ping, and we at the 
same time command Lito communicate 
to him the expression of our approval. 
Let Gordon be further enjoined to use 
stringent efforts for maintaining disci- 
pline in the Ever-Victorious Force, 
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which has fallen into a state of disor. 
ganisation, and thus to guard against 
the recurrence of former evils. Respect 
this! ’ 

““The Governor has accordingly to 
forward a copy of the foregoing Decree, 
to which the officer in question wil] 
yield respectful obedience. 

‘“‘ Translated by 

(Signed) ‘“Wwm.S. T. Mayers, 
Interpreter H. M.’s Consulate.” 


General Staveley having now re. 
signed his command from ill-health, 
Major-General Brown was in com- 
mand of the British troops in China, 
and Burgevine reappeared on the 
stage, accompanied by an Imperial 
commissioner from Peking. As 
has been pointed out, there is no 
reason for supposing that Prince 
Kung had any wish to reinstate the 
American in his former position; 
and Sir Frederick Bruce writes 
only of the commissioner as having 
been sent down “to settle the af- 
fair with the Governor ”—namely 
Li;t and he had previously ex- 
pressed his opinion on the subject, 
and given his authority in the fol- 
lowing passage in an official letter 
to Brigadier-General Stavely : {— 


“ As respects Ward’s corps, I regret 
that circumstances should have led to a 
misunderstanding between Mr. Burge- 
vine and the Governor, as the accounts 
I had received of the former led me to 
think that he was well fitted to the post. 
But as this breach has taken place, it 
appears to me that the great amount of 
foreign property at Shanghai renders it 
desirable that this force should be com- 
manded and officered by men who are 
not adventurers, and who afford a guar- 
antee, by the position they occupy in 
the military service of their own coun- 
try that they are both competent and 
to be relied upon; otherwise we should 
be constituting a force which would be 
as dangerous to us as the insurgents 
themselves.” 


Governor Li, ina long letter on 
this subject,§ remarks that he does 
not wish at all to remove Major 
Gordon, who had worked night and 
day harmoniously with the other 





* In ‘Our Policy in China,’ a pamphlet published in 1864. 


+ Blue-Book, China,’ No. 3 (1864), p. 80. 
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generals; who had already won 
conspicuous success; who had re- 
organised the force, and proved 
himself valiant, able, and honest. 
“ As the people and place,” he con- 
tinues, “are charmed with him, as 
he has already given me returns of 
the organisation of the force, the 
formation of each regiment, and 
the expenses, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, in the clearest manner, 
wishing to drill our troops and 
save our money, it is evident that 
he fully comprehends the state of 
affairs; and, in the expedition he is 
preparing, his men delightedly obey 
him, and preserve the proper order. 
I cannot, therefore, remove him 
without cause.” Something very 
much the opposite of this is said of 
poor Burgevine, whom it is evi- 
dent, Li, and not without some 
reason, would not have at any 
price. 

In order to understand the oper- 
ations which followed, it should be 
noted that the field of its action 
was the large peninsula formed by 


the river Yang-tsze and the Bay of 
Hang-chow, an immense alluvial 


flat called Kiang-nan, having a 
superficial area of nearly 50,000 
square miles, This district has 
been raised from the bed of the 
sea by the vast deposits of the great 
muddy river Yang-tsze, and, though 
thickly peopled, it is for the most 
part only a few feet above the level 
of the ocean, and in some places is 
even lower than that level. Here 
and there isolated hills rise to the 
height of a few hundred feet, but 
for the most part there is a dead 
level, rich with trees, growing vari- 
ous kinds of cereals in great abun- 
dance, thickly studded with vil- 
lages and towns, and intersected in 
every direction by rivers, creeks, 
and canals. On looking across any 
portion of this great plain, boats, 
with their mat sails, appear to be 
moving in every direction over the 
land, and in some places the waters 
spread out into lakes of consider- 
able size, such as the Tai-ho. Except 
on a few lines there are no con- 
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veniences for transit by land but 
narrow footpaths, where people 
can only go in Indian file; but 
the network of waters affords 
great facility for the movement 
of boats and of small steamers. 
In order to realise this district as 
it was from 1861 to 1864, we must 
conceive the Tai-pings coming down 
upon its peaceful villages and rich 
towns, moving flags, beating gongs, 
destroying images and temples, seiz- 
ing valuables, occupying houses, 
dealing with all disobedience ac- 
cording to the exterminating decree 
of Heaven, and being a terror unto 
young women; but still not at first 
destroying the crops or many of 
the houses, or slaying many of the 
males. Then we have the Allies 
driving them back, firing into their 
masses of men with long-range 
rifles, and pounding at their stock- 
ades with heavy guns and shells. 
On the retirement of these we have 
the Rebels again advancing to the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, but 
this time in an infuriated, demo- 
niac state, burning and destroying 
everything in order that there may 
be a waste round the starving city, 
and murdering or driving before 
them all the villagers. Lastly, the 
Ever-Victorious Army appears on 
the scene, not by any means always 
victorious, but very frequently so, 
and bringing European drill and 
officers, with heavy artillery, to 
bear on a settlement of the ques- 
tion. Let this be embellished with 
views of rich fertile plains, where 
the crops are trampled down or 
consumed, a few narrow bridges of 
the willow-plate pattern, a dilapi- 
dated pagoda or two, broken black- 
ened walls of village houses, the 
deserted streets of towns, innumer- 
able swollen, blackened corpses ly- 
ing on the slimy banks of the mud- 
dy streams, or rotting underneath 
the graceful bamboos, red flames 
at night flashing up against the 
deep dark sky ;—let us imagine, also, 
the Tai-pings throwing themselves 
into all sorts of postures impossible 
to the European, and uttering cries 
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scarcely less painful or hideous than 
those from the ravished villages; 
and we may form some conception 
of the great Chinese tragedy which 
was enacted in Kiang-nan. 

The next movement of the Sung- 
kiang force was against the large 
town of Quin-san; and in the ap- 
proach to that place good service 
was done by the steamer Hyson, a 
species of amphibious boat, which 
possessed the power of moving up- 
on land as well as upon water, for 
she could drive over the bed of a 
creek upon her wheels when there 
was not sufficient depth of water to 
keep her afloat. But at this time, 
the endof April, the force was di- 
verted to Tai-tsan by certain events 
which it is of importance to notice, 
because they had no small share in 
afterwards causing what has heen 
ridiculously called “the massacre 
of Soo-chow.” It is to these events 
that we must chiefly look for an ex- 
planation and vindication of the ex- 
ecution by Govenor Li of the Tai- 
ping kings who surrendered to him 
at Soo-chow—an alleged breach of 
faith, which led Major Gordon tem- 
porarily to resign his command, and 
which, misrepresented and misun- 
derstood, gave rise to a considerable 
outery both in China and in this 
country. 

After Chan-zu had yielded to the 
Imperialists, and Fu-shan vas taken, 
the Tai-pings at Tai-tsan made pro- 
posals of surrender to Govenor Li, 
who sent up his brother with about 
2000 troops to arrange the matter. 
Tsah, the Tai-ping chief, led the Im- 
perialists to suppose that he was pre- 
pared to give up the place, and even 
accepted alarge number of manda- 
rin hats to be put on by his officers 
when the besiegers entered. Pre- 
sents were interchanged, frequent 
meetings were held between the two 
leaders, everything seemed going on 
smoothly, and the 26th April was 
fixed for giving up the city; but 
when, according to agreement, a por- 
tion of the Imperialists had entered 
the south gate, a gun was fired, the 
gate was closed, and 1500 of them 


id 


were treacherously attacked and seiz- 
ed, along with all their camp equip- 
ments. Of these not less than 300 
were decapitated, their heads being 
sent to Soo-chow and Quin-san as a 
general encouragement to the fol- 
lowers of the Great Peace, and the 
remainder were of course compelled 
to join the Tai-pings. 

In consequence of this act of stu- 
pid treachery Major Gordon and his 
force, to the number of 2800, were 
diverted against Taitsan. He halt- 
ed about 1500 yards from the west 
gate, where the rebels had two 
strong stone forts, and captured 
two stockades, enclosing small 
stone forts. On the 2d May 
the ist regiment was moved at 
an early hour towards the north 
gate, in order to prevent a retreat 
from that point, and to cover the 
left flank of the main body of the 
attacking force, which was estab- 
lished in the western suburb. The 
troops were so placed as to be under 
cover, and the guns, protected by 
portable wooden mantlets, were gra- 
dually pushed forward until they 
were within a hundred yards of the 
walls of the city, which, by 2 P.., 
were rather dilapidated, as every 
gun and mortar Major Gordon had 
was in action. Two hours after 
this, a wide breach having been 
made in the walls, the boats were 
ordered up, and a storming party 
advanced to the assault. The re- 
sistance made, however, was now 
very serious—the place being gar- 
risoned by 10,000 men, 200 of whom 
were picked braves, and its guns 
being served by several English, 
French, and American adventur- 
ers in Tai-ping employ. The Rebels 
swarmed to the breach, manned the 
walls, and poured down a tremen- 
dous fire on the attacking colamn 
as well as on the bridge beyond. 
Major Bannon, however, who led 
the storming party, succeeded in 
mounting the breach, and a hand-to- 
hand conflict took place, in which 
the assailants were for the moment 
worsted and compelled to retire, the 
Tai-pings being bravely headed by 
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the foreigners in their service. Again 
the guns played upon the breach for 
about twenty minutes, and then the 
assault was renewed. At last the 
5th Regiment, under Major Brennan, 
advanced, and Oaptain Tchirikoff’s 
company managed to plant the col- 
ours of that regiment on the top of 
the wall. On this the storming party 
crowded in while the Tai-pings flee 
in every direction, trampling each 
other to death in their eagerness to 
escape. Either during or immedi- 
ately after the attack there were 
killed two Americans, two French- 
men, who begged hard for mercy, 
and three sepoys, formerly of the 
5th Bombay Native Infantry, all of 
whom were fighting with the Tai- 
pings. This may be called Imperi- 
alist cruelty, but every military man 
knows that whenever a place is taken 
by assault under the flag of any na- 
tion, many of the defenders are put 
to death though they throw down 
their arms and cry for quarter. The 
loss on the part of the Ever-Victori- 
ous army was also heavy, Major 
Bannon of the 4th Regiment, with 
twenty rank and file, being killed, 
while there were wounded Lieut. 
Wood, R. A., Commandant of the 
Field Artillery, Major Murant, Oap- 
tains Chapman, Chidwick, Ludlam, 
Robinson, and Williams, with 142 
privates, out of a force of 2800 men. 
It is doubtful whether this assault 
would have been successful had it 
not been for some 8-inch howitzers 
which were played over the heads 
of the stormers, and mowed down 
the Tai-pings on the breach, froma 
distance of only 200 yards. The 
steamer Hyson also did some ser- 
vice by moving in the neighbour- 
hood, throwing heavy shells into the 
city; and General Brown afforded 
“moral support” by moving up a 
small British force of about 500 * 


‘ to the village of Wai-kong, about 


six miles off. From the statements 
of Private Hargreaves, an English 
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deserter from H. M. 81st Regiment, 
who was taken prisoner in Tai-tsan, 
it appeared that, though the Euro- 
peans in the place had fought well, 
they had done so unwillingly, and 
had told Tsah, the Tai-ping chief, 
that it was useless for him to resist. 
The officers of the disciplined foreé 
who specially distinguished them- 
selves in this engagement were Ma- 
jor Brennan, with Captains Howard 
and Tchirikoff of the 5th Regiment, 
and Oaptains Williams and Brooks 
of the 2d. 

There were some circumstances 
connected with this capture of Tai- 
tsan which gave rise to a curious 
discussion, that did not confine 
itself to China, but was taken up 
also in this country, and was even 
allowed to occupy the attention of 
her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary. 
It was a common thing among 
certain persons in China at this 
period to invent stories of Impe- 
rialist cruelty. For instance, most 
hideous accounts were published 
in the ‘Timeg of India’ of almost 
unmentionable atrocities, said to 
have been committed on Tai-ping 
women and children by the Impe- 
rialist authorities at Shanghai, and 
yet, on examination, the whole 
dismal story turned out to have 
been a pure invention. One might 
have thought that such a case, and 
similar ones only too abundant 
at this time, would have been 
a warning to respectable persons 
not to give a ready, and much 
less an eager, heed to anonymous 
stories of the kind; but such does ~ 
not seem to have been the imme- 
diate result. After the capture of 
Tai-tsan, an anonymons writer in 
the Shanghai ‘ Daily Shipping and 
Oommercial News’ came forward 
under the specious nom de plume 
of “Justice and Mercy,” and in- 
sisted that, after the capture, seven. 
Rebel prisoners had their eyes 
pierced out by Imperialist soldiers,. 





_ * This force consisted of 60 Royal Artillery, 80 Lascars, 2 howitzers, two 5}- 
inch mortars, 80 of the 31st Regiment, 150 Belooches, and 150 Fifth Bombay Na- 
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and were then roasted alive, their 
clothes being previously saturated 
with oil, and that more than one 
Englishman witnessed the deed, 
powerless to save. Behind the 
screen of the ‘‘ North Ohina Herald,’ 
of 13th. June 1868, another 
anonymous person, under the sig- 
nature of “An Eyewitness,” as- 
serted that “Justice and Mercy” 
had exaggerated the affair; but 
that he himself could say, from 
personal observation, that the pris- 
oners referred to were “ tortured 
with the most refined cruelty,” 
that “ arrows appeared to. have been 
forcibly driven into various parts 
of their bodies, heads, region of 
heart, abdomen, &., from whence 
issued copious streams of blood; 
that strips of flesh had been cut, or 
rather hacked, from various parts 
of their bodies;” and that “ for 
hours these wretched beings writh- 
ed in agony” before they were led 
out to an inhuman death. Having 
had an interview with this witness 
—whose name, however, is still 
kept concealed — Dr. Smith, the 
Bishop of Victoria, thought fit to 


write to Earl Russell on the subject, ° 


and to express his opinion that there 
was no reasonable doubt as to the 
truth of the witness’s allegations, 

In an official letter to the Secre- 
tary of War,* General Brown, as 
commander of her Majesty’s forces 
in China, very naturally expressed 
his surprise that the Bishop had not 
communicated with him upon this 
subject, and had not inquired whe- 
ther he, the General, could supply 
any reliable information regarding 
it. From reports made by Lieu- 
tenant Oane, R. A., and other Eng- 
lish officers who were witnesses of 
the affair, and who did not speak 
of it from behind a screen, General 
Brown had, almost at the time, 
been put in possession of the facts 
of the case, and had taken all the 


action which it demanded. Major 
Gordon, and his force had nothing 
to do with the seven prisoners who 
were taken by Imperialist soldiers 
after they had escaped from Tai- 
tsan, and were condemned, near 
Wai-Kong, where a British force 
was, to the punishment of the 
‘“‘Ling-che,” or slow and ignomi- 
nious death. As the Tai-pings of 
Tai-tsan had been guilty of an act 
of bloody treachery, they had no 
claim to be treated as ordinary 
prisoners of war; and it was, more- 
over, alleged by the mandarins 
that these particular prisoners were 
special offenders. As it was, ac- 
cording to the testimony of several 
British officers, the sentence upon 
them was carried out only in form. 
They were-tied up and exposed to 
view for about five hours, each with 
a piece of skin cut from one arm 
and hanging down, and with an ar- 
row or two pushed through the 
skin in various places. They did 
not seem to suffer pain, and were 
afterwards beheaded in the ordi- 
nary way. Even this, of course, 
was @bjectionable; and General 
Brown, careful of the honour ofa 
British officer, at once told the Fa- 
tai, Li, that if any similar cases were 
reported to him he would withdraw 
his troops, and cease to act along 
with the Imperialists. This was 
quite right ; but it should be no- 
ticed also, that we are apt to attach 
an exaggerated importance to the 
cruelty of Chinese punishments 
from our own superior sensitive- 
ness to pain. What might be ex- 
quisite torture to the nervous mus- 
cular European is something much 
less to the obtuse-nerved Turanican ; 
and it may be safely affirmed 
that the Chinese penal code, as 
actually carried out, is, considering 
the nature of the people, not a whit 
more severe than that of any Euro- 
pean country.t Every doctor who 





* Blue-Book, China, No. 3 (1864), p. 117. 

+ The ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in an article on Sir George Staunton’s translation of 
that code, said—“ We scarcely know a European code that is at once so copious 
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has had to perform operations on 
Chinamen, knows how little they 
suffer in comparison with more 
sensitive races. As to the con- 
duct in such matters of the Ever- 
Victorious Army, Major Gordon 
wrote to the Shanghai ‘Shipping 
Néws: ’"— 
‘* June 15th, 1868. 

“T am of belief that the Chinese of 
this force are quite as merciful in action 
as the soldiers of any Christian nation 
could be; and in proof of this can point 
to over 700 prisoners, taken in the last 
engagement, who are now in our em- 
ploy; some even have entered our ranks 
and done service against the Rebels since 
their capture. But one life has been 
taken out of this number, and that one 
was a rebel who tried to induce his com- 
rades to fall on the guard, and who was 
shot on the spot. It isa great mistake 
to imagine that the men of this force are 
worthless; they will, in the heat of ac- 
tion, put their enemies to death, as the 
troops of any nation would do, but 
when the fight is over they will associ- 
ate as freely together as if they had 
never fought. If ‘ Ob- 
server’ and ‘Eyewitness,’ with their 
friend ‘Justice and Mercy,’ would 
come forward and communicate what 
they know, it would be far more satis- 
factory than writing statements of the 
nature of those alluded to by the Bishop 
of Victoria. And if any one is under 
the impression that the inhabitants of 
the Rebel districts like their Rebel mas- 
ters, he has only to come up here to be 
disabused of his idea. I do not exagge- 
rate when I say, that upwards of 1500 
Rebels were killed in their retreat from 
Quin-san by the villagers, who rose en 
masse.” 


The plunder it obtained at Tai- 


tsan had somewhat demoralised 
the Ever-Victorious Army, which 
of course could hardly be kept in a 
state of strict discipline; and so its 
commander moved it back to Sung- 
kiang, in order that it might be 
reorganised. Previous to this the 
force had been accustomed to dis- 
solve after the capture of any place, 
in order that the men might dis- 
pose of their loot; and though the 
practice was eminently unsoldierly, 
the abolition of it by Major Gordon 
was not at all appreciated by these 
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soldiers of fortune, who had no de- 
sire to peril their lives without 
compensating gratifications. Gene- 
ral Ward had even allowed them 
coolies to clean their arms; and the 
idea of carrying their own rations 
was thought quite derogatory to 
their dignity. Many of the officers 
themselves did not show an ex- 
ample of discipline to the troops, 
and Major Gordon was glad to have 
an opportunity of filling the places 
of some of those who had been 
killed, and of others who had re- 
signed, by officers of H.M. 99th 
Regiment, who had volunteered for 
the service. Finding it necessary 
also to have some officer of rank 
over the commissariat and military 
stores, he selected Deputy- Assistant 
Commissary-General Cooksley, an 
excellent officer, for that duty, and 
gave him the rank of lieut.-colonel 
in order that he might speak with 
authority to the majors command- 
ing the different regiments, who 
were apt to be troublesome when 
rations were issued. 

These efforts to improve the dis- 
cipline of this rather ‘anomalous 
force were not allowed to pass with- 
out violent opposition, threatening 
at one time to pass into open mutiny. 
When Lieut.-Colonel Cooksley’s ap- 
pointment was made known, and 
just when the force was ordered 
to march against Quin-san, all the 
majors requested an interview with 
the commander, at which they com- 
plained of an officer of the English 
army being placed over them, and 
demanded for themselves the same 
rank and pay as the new lieut.-col- 
onel. This was at once refused, on 
which they retired, and soon after 
sent in their resignations, with the 
cool request that these should be ac- 
cepted at once, but that they should 
be allowed to serve on the approache 
ing expedition. In answer to this 
Major Gordon at once accepted 
their resignation, and refused to 
allow them to serve on the expe- 
dition; but the position in which 
he was placed was a very critical 
one. The force had been ordered 
to mareh at daybreak next morn- 
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ing, the 24th May, but at 8 a.m. 
only the commander’s body-guard 
had fallen in; and the officers who 
had been placed in command came 
to report that none of the other 
men would do so. 

After this matter had been 
settled, in compliance with his 
order, Major Gordon left Sung- 
kiang with 600 artillery and 23800 
infantry in order to attack Quin- 
san, in conjunction with an Im- 
perialist force under General Ching, 
which he had left stockaded be- 
fore that place, and which, on 
his return, he found in some 
peril. The operations which now 
ensued were rather peculiar, and 
most destructive to the Tai-pings, 
who numbered about 12,000 men, 
In a strategical point of view, Quin- 
san was a place of immense import- 
ance, being the key to Soo-chow, 
and a point the possession of which 
wouldj%,completely protect both 
Sung-kiang and Tai-tsan. No 
place could have better suited the 
requirements of the Ever-Victori- 
ous army than Quin-san, or en- 
abled them at this time to hold so 
large a district of country safe from 
the inroads of the Tai-pings; but 
there were, to all appearance, serious 
difficulties in the way of gaining 

ossession of it. A very large 

ebel force was encamped within 
its walls, which have a circum- 
ference of about five miles—and 
stune forts in its neighbourhood 
were also held by the Rebels. Its 
ditch was more than forty yards 
wide; the high hill enclosed within 
its walls enabled every movement 
in the neighbourhood to be seen, 
and two or three guns placed on 
the spurs of this hill would have 
formed a very citadel. Altogether 
the position was one which aftorded 
fine scope for the skill of a scien- 
tific assailing commander. 

Major Gordon, judging from his 
official report,* and from other 
sources of information, seems to 
have detected the weak point of 


this position. The only road _be- 
tween Quin-san and Soo-chow is 
so situated between the Yan-sing 
Lake and large creeks widening 
out here and there into small lakes 
or sheets of water, that it seemed 
possible to cut off entirely the 
communication between these two 
cities; and this road, though in the 
main good, crosses very long bridges 
and follows narrow causeways, 
sometimes only three or four feet 
wide, for the space of twenty or 
thirty yards, while on the inner 
side the creeks are very deep. Ac- 
cordingly, the steamer Hyson, with 
its guns protected by iron mantlets, 
was employed to cut this line of 
communication. Ching, the Im- 
perialist general acting in con- 
cert, was very anxious that the 
disciplined force should attack 
the east gate, that on the side 
of Tai-tsan; but this Major Gor- 
don declined until he had recon- 
noitred the country on the other 
side; and the result of his inves- 
tigations was a determination to 
attack two stockades and a ‘very 
strong stone fort which he found 
on the road, and on the banks of 
the canal between Quin-san and 
Soo-chow, eight miles from the 
former and twelve from the latter 
city, at the village of Chun-ye. 

At dawn of the 30th May, Major 
Gordon started on this adventure 
in the Hyson, accompanied by the 
4th Regiment, 350 strong, with field- 
artillery in boats, and by about 
fifty small Imperial gunboats, the 
whole flotilla amounting to about 
eighty boats, with large white sails, 
and decorated with various-coloured 
flags. Some stakes, separating the 
creek which they came up from the 
canal between Quin-san and Soo- 
chow, were pulled up by the Impe 
rialist boats, and a general advance 
with the steamer and troops was 
made. Immediately that the Tai- 
pings, who were in great force, saw 
this, they vacated the stockades, 
and, splitting right and left, fled 





*™ Blue Book, China, No. 3 (1864), p. 111. 
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along the causeway, some to Quin- 
san and the remainder towards Soo- 
chow, the 4th Regiment being de- 
spatched in pursuit of the former, 
and the Hyson following up the 
latter. It was understood, how- 
ever, that some bad feeling between 
the commander at Chun-ye and the 
Tai-ping chief at Quin-san- was’ the 
chief cause of their defending the 
stockades so badly. 

The events which followed suffi- 


- ciently proved that the Tai-pings 


were taken by surprise, and com- 
pletely confused by the novel mode 
of warfare which they had to en- 
counter. The Hyson steamed slowly 
up the canal towards Soo-chow, 
somewhat impeded by the numerous 
boats, abandoned by their owners, 
which were drifting about, and 
occupied, as it advanced, in firing 
on the clusters of Rebels marching 
before it along the causeway. At 
Ta Edin a fine stone fort appeared, 
but this also was immediately aban- 
doned on a shell from the steamer 
happening to go through one of the 
embrasures. Though this boat had 
on board only about half-a-dozen 
Europeans and thirty Chinese gun- 
hers, six men were landed to prevent 
the fort being reoccupied by any of 
the parties of Rebels that were com- 
ing up behind. Oontinuing its 
course, and always harassing the 
fleeing troops in front, the Hyson 
passed at Ta Edin another stone 
fort which had been evacuated; 
and then, having headed a party of 
about 400 Tai-pings, Captain David- 
son had the almost incredible auda- 
city to take 150 of them prisoners 
on board his small craft. Soon after 
this, four Rebel horsemen rode 
past the steamer, in the direction of 
Soo-chow, amid a shower of bul- 
lets; and when one-of them was 
struck eff his steed, the others wait- 
ed for him and carried him off—a 
fine instance of Chinese courage and 
fidelity. The steamer got within 
a mile of Soo-chow, and did not 
turn till six p.m., being very uncer- 
tain as to what sort of a reception it 
might meet with on the way back. 





The extraordinary good fortune 
which had attended this movement 
continued to befriend it. On the 
way down, a large force at Siaou 
Edin opened a sharp fire of rifles 
upon the Hyson, but they were en- 
filaded from their position by a 
charge of grape, and some of them 
were made prisoners. Even the 
boat’s steam-whistle seems to have 
done good service in frightening 
the Tai-pings, most of whom had 
heard nothing of the kind before; 
and it may be imagined how great 
must have been the effect on their 
untutored minds of this fiery dragon 
coming shrieking down in the dark- 
ness, with the glaring eyes of its 
green and blue lights, and its horri- 
ble discharges of grape and shell. 

On returning to Chun-ye, tremen- 
dous firing and cheering were heard 
the Imperial gunboats being found 
engaged with the stone fort, which 
in the darkness was literally spark- 
ling with musketry. It was most 
fortunate that the steamer came up 
at this moment, for as it got to the 
scene of action a confused mass of 
men, but dimly discerned, were seen 
on the causeway. This was the gar 
rison of Quin-san, amounting to about 
8000 men, attempting to escape to 
Soo-chow. On the steamer blowing 
its whistle, this dark mass wavered, 
yelled, and turned back. Then fol- 
lowed one of those terrible scenes 
which are so useful in war, and may 
be on the whole so beneficial, but 
which are often so painful to wit- 
ness and to read of. The number 
of Tai-pings was so great, and their 
state of desperation such, that they 
could easily have swept Major Gor- 
don’s small force away; and the 
Imperialists being surrounded by 
the enemy, were so panic stricken 
that they had commenced to aban- 
don their gunboats when the Hyson 
arrived. Hence it was necessary to 
fire into the Quin-san garrison, 
which the steamer accordingly did, 
driving back the dense yelling 
masses, step by step, with great 
slaughter, and pursuing them up 
to the walls of the city. The shell- 
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ing went on till half past-two in 
the morning, when as many of the 
garrison surrendered as could safely 
be made prisoners of; and, at a 
later hour, an Imperialist and dis- 
ciplined force, which had been left 
at the east gate, entered Quin-san, 
and took possession of that place 
unopposed. 

In this engagement the loss of 
the Tai-pings was very great 
indeed. It was evident that be- 
tween 38000 and 4000 men must 
have been killed, drowned, or taken 
prisoners; but it is impossible to 
say how many more of the 12,000 
or 15,000 in Qain-san, or on the 
fatal causeway, failed to reach Soo- 
chow, and perished miserably— 
drowned in creeks, choked in mud, 
and killed by the villagers, who, to 
show their appreciation of Tai-ping 
rule, rose en masse against the fugi- 
tives. About 800 prisoners were 
taken, most of whom entered the 
ranks of the Ever-Victorious Army ; 
and 8000 mighthave been secured, 
had there been troops to collect 
them. In fact, almost the entire 
=— of Quin-sah must have been 
ost to the Rebels, while the casual- 
ties in Major Gordon’s force, exclu- 
sive of the Imperialists with whom 
he acted, were only two killed and 
five drowned. 

This almost unparalleled dispro- 
portion between the two losses may 
readily suggest the idea of a mere 
massacre, where superiority of arms 
on one side rendered the defence on 
the other a perfect farce; but such 
was not the case. It was the selec- 
tion of the causeway as the weak 
point of the enemy, together with 
the hazardous, desperate, and totally 
unlooked-for character of the attack 
which made it so wonderful a suc- 
cess; and at almost any point up 
to the occupation of Quin-san the 
state of matters might easily have 
been reversed. Had the Rebels 
stood to their stockades and forts; 
had they returned to the stone forts 
which the Hyson had to leave un- 
occupied, or held by only a few 
men; had they attacked the steamer 
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on its return to Ta Edin, where: it 
had a narrow escape from being ta- 
ken; and had the Quin-san garri- 
son not wavered in its fugitive at- 
tack when the steam-whistle began 
tosound,—then there might have 
been a very different conclusion to 
this bold adventure. This was one 
of those occasions which occur pre- 
eminently in Asiatic warfare, when 
a little hesitation on the part of the 
commander, and a little suspension 
of confidence on the part of the 
troops, might easily have led toa 
disas'er on the side of the assailants 
quite as great as that which, asit 
turned out, befel the assailed. 

The importance of Quin-san to the 
Rebel cause could not easily be 
over-estimated. It contained a 
manufactory for ordnance, shot, and 
shell, which was conducted by two 
Englishmen, whose fate I cannot 
discover, and it afforded a central 
point communicating by water with 
Soo-chow, Sung-Kiang, Tai-tsan, 
and Kan-zu. The boldness of the 
attack and the completeness of its 
success paralysed the Tai-pings and 
gave confidence to the country- 
people. Moreover, Quin-san af- 
forded an excellent place for the 
headquarters of the Ever- Victorious, 
and one where the reins of disci- 
pline could be drawn tighter than at 
Sung-Kiang, where many Chinese 
resided who had been demoralised 
when serving under the lax sys- 
tem of General Ward. It can 
easily be conceived that this ano- 
malous Chinese force was “disci- 
plined” only to a very limited ex- 
tent. Not a few of the officers 
were what are usually called “row- 
dies,” yet exceedingly jealous of 
their position and presumed privi- 
leges; while the Chinese rank-and- 
file expected to be humoured, and, 
though brave enough at times, 
would, in the matter of plunder, 
have outgeneralled Bardolph and 
Ancient Pistol. These worthies did 
not at all like being quartered at 
Quin-san instead of being restored 
to their old location at Sung- 
kiang. When this change of resi- 
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dence was communicated to the 
troops, the artillery refused to fall 
in, and threatened to blow the 
European officers to pieces with the 
big guns, and the Chinese authori- 
ties with the small ones, This in- 
timation of serious mutiny was con- 
veyed to Major Gordon in a written 
proclamation. He ordered up the 
non-commissioned officers, being 
convinced that they were at the 
bottom of the affair, and inquired 
of them who wrote the proclama- 
tion, and why the men would not 
fall in. They professed ignorance 
on these points, and were then told 
that one out of every five of them 
would be shot—a piece of infor- 
mation which they received with 
groans. As it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to restore discipline, the 
commander ordered & corporal, one 
of the most prominent of the groan- 
ers, to be dragged out and shot, 
which was immediately done by 
two of the infantry who were stand- 
ing by. The remaining non-com- 


missioned officers were then put in 


confinement for an hour, with the 
assurance that if the men did not 
fall in, and if the name of the writer 
of the proclamation were not given 
up by the time that period elapsed, 
the arrangement of shooting every 
fifth man would be carried out; 
and this energetic measure brought 
them to their senses, the men fall- 
ing in and the writer’s name being 
disclosed. 

At the time this fracas occurred, 
another serious dispute was going 
on between Major Gordon, whose 


‘' hands must have been pretty full, 


and -General Ching. This Impe- 
rialist leader had been annoyed at 
Gordon’s method of taking Tai- 
tsan, because he had previously 
written to the Futai, stating that 
he himself only required guns to 
make a breach at the east gate in 
order to get in; and he was also 
opposed to the disciplined force 
being established at Quin-san. 
Whether purposely or accidentally, 
but most probably the former, some 
of his gunboats opened fire with 
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grape and round shot on 150 men of 
the Ever-Victorious under Majors 
Kirkham and Lowden, who were 
co-operating with another Impe- 
rialist force under General Li. 
Ching at first affected to treat this 
contretemps as a joke; and on being 
rather forcibly informed it was no- 
thing of the kind, he affected ig- 
norance of the unmistakable green- 
and-red flag on which his troops 
had fired. Major Gordon wrote to 
the Futai about this matter, and 
then, with a large force, started 
for the neighbourhood where the 
event had occurred, determined to 
fight Ching as well as the Rebels, if 
that general showed a disposition 
to make any more such mistakes. 
Mr. Macartney, however, formerly 
surgeon in H.M. 99th Regiment, 
who was then, as now, in the em- 
ploy of the Chinese Government, 
and had undertaken charge of the 
Futai’s arsenal at Sung-kiang, was 
sent up to arrange matters, and the 
affair ended in a humble apology. 
No sooner was this over than an- 
other and more serious danger be- 
gan to manifest itself in alarming 
reports concerning the iotentions 
of Burgevine, formerly commander 
of the disciplined Chinese. It was 
known that he was enlisting loose 
characters at Shanghai, and was 
also in close communication with 
foreigners who had originally been 
in the force, but who had left it. 
Burgevine, however, wrote to Major 
Gordon, with whom he was on 
good terms, on the 2ist July, in 
the following terms:—‘ You may 
hear a great many rumours con- 
cerning me, but do not believe any 
of them. I shall come up and have 
a long talk with you. Until then 
adieu.” This was not very explicit 
or reassuring, but on the strength 
of it Gordon wrote to the Futai 
and became surety that Burgevine 
would not make any attempt in fa- 
vour of the Tai-pings. The rumours 
about their old commander had an 
unsettling effect on the minds of 
the officers; and just before an 
expedition was about to start for 
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Wo-kong, there was a mutiny of the 
artillery officers, who were annoyed 
at a change being made in their 
commander. On the 26th July 
they all joined in a round-robin, 
refusing to serve under the new 
commander, Major Tapp, or to ac- 
company the expedition. In this 
case, though Major Gordon, as he 
afterwards told them, had all the 
inclination to shoot one or two of 
the leaders, he had not the power, 
as all the officers of the force would 
have resented such a proceeding; 
so the course he pursued was to 
exercise all his personal influence 
in collecting any men who would 
offer to serve the guns, and in get- 
ting these latter started without 
the artillery officers. The guns 
were fortunately in the boats, and 
the common artillerymen were quite 
willing to go, so the expedition 
started without the officers. At 
dusk, however, a letter came from 
these now penitent gentlemen, beg- 
ging that their conduct might be 
overlooked for that one time. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, this 
had to be done, the more especially 
as their place could not effectively 
be supplied. Though given to ima- 
ginary grievances, the officers of 
the force were gallant men, who 
evinced much ingenuity and quick- 
ness, and were wonderfully sharp 
in acquiring a knowledge of the 
country. One cause of their un- 
easiness was a dread of their places 
being supplied by officers from the 
British army ; but of this there was 
little likelihood at the time, accord- 
ing to the General Order, which 
condemned officers so acting to 
half-pay. They would have had 
less suspicion of their commander 
had they known that at this very 
time he was being urged in influ- 
ential quarters, and by well-wishers 
to China, to retire from his position 
and allow the Rebels a chance of 
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advancing, in order to force the 
Chinese authorities to grant terms 
to the force such as would induce 
British officers to serve.* 

In order to explain the expedi- 
tions which now followed, it must 
be borne in mind that at this 
period the great object of the Im- 
perial Government was the reduc- 
tion of Soo-chow, the capital of the 
province, situated on the Grand 
Canal. Looking at the nature 
of the country and its system 
of water-communication, Major 
Gordon deemed it best to approach 
it gradually from all sides and cut 
its communications, rather than 
advance to an immediate attack. 
Soo-chow is peculiarly situated with 
regard to water-communication, for 
it stands on the Grand Canal, and 
is only eight miles from the Tai- 
ho Lake, t a sheet of shallow water 
fifty miles from north to south, 
and nearly as many in breadth, 
From the Grand Oanal to this lake 
there are four entrances open to 
steamers. One of these is at Kah- 
poo, a place ten miles south of Soo- 
chow, and there the Rebels had two 
strong stone forts which it was of 
special importance to take, not only 
because they secured a good com- 
munication between the lake and 
the canal, but because they com- 
manded the direct road from Soo- 
chow to the Tai-ping cities in the 
sduth. The city of Wo-kong, three 
miles south of Kah-poo, was also 
in possession of the Rebels, and it 
was thought best to attack it first. 

The force employed consisted 
of about 2200 men, infantry and 
artillery, in boats, with the armed 
steamers Firefly and Oricket, and 
the attack was made, from the 
side of the Great Lake. The 
most exciting part of the affair 
occurred early on the 28th July, at 
a Rebel fort only a few hundred 
yards from Wo-kong, which had 
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* Private correspondence. 
+ As Tai means “Great” and Ho “Lake” or “Water,” to speak of the 
Tai-ho Lake reminds one of the Indian griffin’s “ Boy, bring some ag low; ” but 
the phrase has become too familiar to be now changed. 
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been left unoccupied. As soon as 
the Tai-pings, however, saw the ad- 
vance of the Ever-Victorious Army, 
they rushed out to occupy this fort; 
and Major Gordon pushed out the 
4th and 6th Regiments to cut them 
off and endeavour to get in before 
them. An exciting race ensued, 
and the Tai-pings managed to get 
in first; but the 6th Regiment was 
so little behind that they had im- 
mediately to run out again, with 
some loss. Leaving this regi- 
ment in occupation, Gordon took 
other stockades which commanded 
the town, so that every exit from 
the city was closed by 10¢ a.m. 
After a vain attempt to force a pas- 
sage, the garvison surrendered, and 
about 4000 prisoners were taken, 
among whom were many chiefs, 
including the second in command, 
—the leader, Yang Wang, a brother 
of Chung Wang, having escaped 
the night before. Among. those 
captured were a theatrical company 
who had just come up from Hang- 
chow, and were sorely troubled at 
such a termination of their mimic 
fights. The Imperialist general 
Ching soon arrived, and was very 
anxious to get hold of the prisoners ; 
but only 1500, including none of 
the chiefs, were given him, to be 
made soldiers, under a promise that 
they should receive good treatment, 
and these had the option of going 
with the disciplined force. How- 
ever Major Gordon soon heard that 
five of these prisoners had been 
beheaded by Ching; and this, to- 
gether with his determination to 
quit the command on account of 
the non-payment of claims which 
the force had necessarily incurred, 
a him to leave for Shang- 
ai. 

At this time the commander of the 
Ever-Victorious Army must have 
had what many people would think 
the most pressing inducements to 
give up the command, and its army, 
and its victories. The service he 
was on was not only one of inces- 
sant toil, but of more than ordinary 
exposure to danger, as he had often 
himself to lead assaults, and, seizing 


reluctant officers, to march them 
into the thick of the fire. Some 
of these officers were disaffected to- 
wards him, and he was even fired 
upon from his own troops. The 
Imperialist authorities, especially 
the redoubtable Ching, were a con- 
stant source of trouble, and the 
Futai took no steps to discharge 
the pressing claims of creditors 
against the force. At the same time 
influential persons among his coun- 
trymen were urging him to resign. 
But when he arrived at Shanghai 
on the 8th August at 8 p.m., and 
learned that General Burgevine had 
left for Soo-chow with a large party 
of foreigners in order to join the 
Tai-ping ranks, Major Gordon gave 
up his intention of resigning, and 
rode up to Quin-san that night in 
order to resume his command; be- 
cause he did not think it creditable 
to leave the Imperialists when they 
were in so great a danger; because 
a change of command at such a 
crisis might have been most detri- 
mental to the whole of the com- 
munity at Shanghai; and also 
because he felt he had pledged him- 
self to the Futai that Burgevine 
would not join the Rebels. 

As this is the turning-point in 
Henry Andrea Burgevine’s eventful 
history, it may be well to say a 
word as to his antecedents. Like 
Ward, he was one of those Ame- 
rican adventurers who, trained by 
the circumstances of their country, 
could find no sufficient outlet for 
their restless energies before the 
great American war came to their re- 
lief. He was a Southerner by birth, 
and superior to Ward both in man- 
ners and education, though inferior 
in coolness and in the choice of 
means to an end. The latter fili- 
buster had a nasty side-look, and a 
face which boded no good to any 
one in particular, unless it were 
himself; while the former had a 
pleasant expression on his dark 
countenance. The American papers 
say that he was born at Newbern, 
North Carolina, in 1836, his father 
having been a French officer under 
Napoleon; and that, though his 
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early years were ill provided for, 
he was an accomplished student, 
and even in his youth entertained 
dreams of being some day able to 
build up a great empire in the East; 
and whether that be the case or 
not, he certainly entertained such 
a dream in Ohina, where it was the 
cause of his misfortunes. A much- 
wandering man, he seems to have 
turned up in California, of course, 
in Australia, the Sandwich Islands, 
India, where he studied Hindos- 
tanee, Jeddo, London, and other 
places—being, in fact, one of those 
nautical gentlemen who combine a 
taste for literature with the power 
of navigating coasting vessels, and, 
would fate allow, of founding great 
empires. After that, finding a post- 
office clerkship and the editing of 
an American newspaper rather tame 
work for him, he found his way 
again to China, became Ward’s 
second in command, and, as noted 
before, on the death of that worthy, 
was put in command of the Ever- 
Victorious Army, quarrelled with 
the Futai, struck the patriotic mer- 
chant Ta-Kee, was dismissed from 
his post, applied for redress at 
Peking, and was not reinstated. 
These latter events had naturally 
irritated Burgevine’s soul; and it is 
admitted, even by his friends, that 
he was now in the habit of taking 
stimulants to an extent which at 
times disordered his brain, or at 
least that stimulants, whether taken 
in large quantities or not, had 
that effect upon him. There was a 
double motive for his action—re- 
venge against the Imperialists, and 
his dreams of seizing an empire in 
China; so he entered into commu- 
nications with the Mow Wang, now 
Tai-ping chief at Soo-chow, and en- 
gaged about 500 foreign rowdies at 
Shanghai to enter with him into 
the service of the Great Peace. 
This was a bold enterprise, for it 
was pretty well known at this time 
that the foreigners in the service of 
the Tai-pings had no very delightful 
time of it; but Burgeyine was a 
persuasive person, his name had 
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considerable power with the troops 
on both sides, and it was believed, 
not without some grounds, that he 
could command the services of 
many of the officers of Gordon’s 
army. As to himself, there is no 
doubt that his hope and intention 
was to get a large body of foreign 
adventurers and disciplined natives 
into his own hands, then to throw 
up the Tai-ping cause, and make 
an independent filibustering move- 
ment across Ohina in the direction 
of Peking, in order to fulfil the 
dream of his youth. Considering 
the state of China at this time, 
wiser heads than his might have 
been carried away by such an idea; 
but the foreign powers, having 
treaty-rights with China, would 
never have permitted the success 
of such a movement; and even the 
Imperial Government would have 
been roused to measures which 
would have defeated it. The time 
for such a project was before the 
treaties of 1858. 

This movement of Burgevine’s 
was thus reported on to Major- 
General Brown by Colonel Hough, 
on the 4th of August :— 


“‘ Burgevine has gone over to the Re- 
bels with some Europeans collected here ; 
the number varies with the different 
reports from 100 to 1000, but 300 will 
probably be nearer the mark. From 
Captain Strode’s information Burge- 
vine’s terms with the Europeans are, ser- 
vice one month and money paid down; 
and other information states unrestrained 
licence to pillage every town they 
take, even Shanghai itself. The latter 
would be an idle threat even under the 
present reduced atate of the garrison, 
but for the alarming defection of Major 
Gordon's force, who are all, it is said, 
traitorously inclined to side with Bur- 
gevine. Names of traitors are freely 
given, being those of Major Gordon’s 
best officers of the land forces, as well as 
those commanding steamers. This, if 
true, would virtually be giving our siege- 
train, now with Major Gordon, into the 
Rebels’ hands, and to oppose which, Cap- 
tain Murray informs me, we have not a 
gun of equal force. The Futai told Mr. 
Markham yesterday evening that Burge- 
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vine and 65 Europeans had seized the 
little steamer Ki-fow, under the walls of 
Sun-kiang, and taken her into Soo- 
chow, and had been made a Wang of 
the second class and commander of all 
the Rebel forces. The Futai also said 
that a report had reached him, of Quang- 
san [Quin-san], Major Gordon’s head- 
quarters, having been given up to the 
Rebels by its garrison. Should this 
be true, the worst may be anticipated ; 
Major Gordon a prisoner, the siege-train 
lost, and the speedy advent of the Rebels, 
commanded by Burgevine, before this 
place ; for it is idle to suppose that they 
would respect the 30-mile radius when 
they had no town outside with wealth 
enough to support their rabble hordes, 
which exaggerated reports put down at 
800,000, of which they say 20,000 are 
disciplined by Frenchmen and Euro- 
peans long resident in Soo-chow. In the 
present imperfect knowledge of affairs, 
to move out would perhaps be to leave 
Shanghai open to the Rebels, who can 
choose their own route, and whose ad- 
vance would only be known by the 
country:-people flying before them and 
the smoke of burning towns. I trust 


to hear from Major Gordon to enable 


me to act decisively, of which I need 
not say I will send you the earliest in- 
formation.” 


This shows a very alarming state 
of matters, and that Burgevine had 
not laid his plans without very 
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considerable skill. Any one in Major 
Gordon’s place must have had seri- 
ous thoughts on that solitary night- 
ride up to Quin-san, seeing how much 
hung upon the disposition of the 
officers whom he was to meet at 
dawn. On reaching his headquar- 
ters no unsatisfactory signs ap- 
peared; but the commander re- 
ceived reports during the day which 
induced him to send reinforcements 
to Kah-poo, his most advanced post, 
and to send the principal part of his 
siege-ammunition to Shanghai. In 
the evening three men actually 
walked into his room and asked for 
Burgevine, saying they had been 
engaged by him, and told to wait at 
the “ second station,” which looked 
as if neither the Americo-Tai-ping 
nor his station could be very far 
off. This movement of Burgevine 
made Major Gordon’s position an 
exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
one, for in addition to attacks from 
without he was also very liable to 
attacks from within. The osten- 
sible cause of Burgevine’s dismissal 
—namely, his assault on the banker 
Ta-Kee, .in order to get money for 
the force—had naturally left an 
impression on the minds of the 
men which was favourable to their 
late commander. 
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EAVESDROPPING AT BIARRITZ. 


ANNO 1865. 


I po not like to be an eaves- 
dropper; bat what is one to do 
under the following circumstances? 
During a morning stroll on the 
sands at beautiful Biarritz, a shower 
had thoroughly wetted my outer 
clothing. 1 might certainly have 
hastened home and changed, but 
the southern sun had shone out 
gloriously, and I thought of another 
expedient. I knew of a warm nook 
in some rocks at a little distance, 
and thought to myself, I will have 
a bathe, and spread out my clothes 
meanwhile on the hot slabs, and 
they will be dry in a few seconds: 
soinI went. The water was plea- 
sant, and there was no gendarme 
near to prevent my enjoying my 
salting in the majestic simplicity 
of a naked Briton, so I swam for 
some minutes, and then retreated 
to my nook to dress. As my clothes 
were not quite dry, I contented 
myself with putting on the only 
garment which had not got wet, 
and sat down on a commodious 
ledge to enjoy the luxury of the 
sunshine, and a pipe. In a few 
seconds, somewhat to my consterna- 
tion, I saw an august personage 
’ approach, and stop within a few 
yards of my lair, with nothing but 
a breast-high screen of rock be- 
tween me and him. He led in his 
hand an august little boy. They 
luckily stopt, without observing 
me, before they came round the 
corner, to examine some “com- 
mon object” of the shore. When 
I ducked my head they were out 
of sight, But within ear-shot. 

Emperor.—Run away, my dear, 
a couple of hundred yards out on 
the sands, and amuse yourself with 
looking after specimens for your 
aquarium. JI see a_ gentleman 
coming who will no doubt wish to 
talk with me alone. 

Prince.—Au revoir, papa; don’t 


be late for breakfast, or mamma 
will—{I lost the last word.] 

Emperor.—Good morning, Bis- 
mark ! 

Bismark.—Good morning, sire; 
beautiful weather! 

Emperor.—It is generally so here; 
that is one reason why I am. so fond 
of this place, close to our southern 
frontier. Having passed the middle 
of life, I prefer heat to cold, light to 
darkness. 

Bismark.—Is it so in all matters, 
sire? People say that keeping 
matters dark is the secret of your 
Majesty’s position, power, and po- | 
licy. 

Eimperor.—Oddly enough, people 
say the same thing of your Excel- 
lency, and call you the Northern 
Machiavelli; but, with regard to 
myself, I wish you to disabuse your- 
self as soon as possible of an er- 
roneous idea. I could never get 
through the business I have to do, 
and do, if I played a deep game 
and calculated all my moves be- 
forehand like a chess-player. It 
would take too long, and we would 
be overtaken by circumstances 
while trying to create them. Cir- 
cumstances are dealt ont like a 
hand at whist by Fortune or Provi- 
dence, and then I use my common 
sense in playing out my hand so as 
usually to secure the odd trick. 
Politics on a large scale far more 
closely resemble whist than chess, 
and the same may be said of strate- 
gy, though the movements of armies 
naturally suggest the comparison of 
the chess-board. I will give you 
in a moment a practical illustra- 
tion of my policy. Though the 
sun is warm the wind is keen, and 


I want to know in what quarter it 
is that I may get out of it. 

here I put up my handkerchief at 
the end of my cane andtry. From 


the north-west—good! So now, if 
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you please, we will take a seat in 
this recess, which has the benefit of 
the morning sun and is sheltered 
from the north-west wind, and if 
you have anything particular to 
say to me, take one of my private 
cigars and say it between the 
puffs. 

Bismark.—Thank your Majesty: 
a cigar bought by the “ fiscus” or 
Imperial privy purse is doubtless 
very good; those which are made to 
contribute to the ‘‘srarium,” or 
treasury of the Empire, are not very 
bad. A man complained to me 
one day that when, in France, he 
wanted a better cigar than he could 
buy for one sou at the usual “ de- 
bits,” by giving more money he 
only got a bigger one. As he de- 
clined to increase the quantity, he 
was fain to content himself with 
the quality smoked by the multi- 
tude. 

Emperor.—This is an example in 
a small matter of how I am obliged 
to steer my course in deference 
to the wishes or whims of my sub- 
jects. Universal Suffrage, and not 
,is master of the French. They 
hate quality, and like equality, so 
I supply them all with an indiffer- 
ently good cigar—excellent, I may 
say, for the price, just as at our 
first Exhibition the price of admis- 
sion for all persons on all days 
was fixed at one franc. I would 
willingly have obliged the English 
by making them “pay more, and 
having a five-franc day for them, 
as they care nothing for amuse- 
ments for which they pay little, 
and which are shared by the mul- 
titude, but I was afrald of offending 
my own subjects. The French are 
never fools enough to give five 
francs one day for what they may 
get the next day for one; and 
as for being select, their vanity 
rather tends to make them wish to 
shine before 4s many eyes as pos- 
sible. 

Just as I put up my handkerchief 
a minute ago to try what way the 
wind really blew, so I am in the 
habit of putting out a feeler every 
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now and then to see what the 
French people really want; and I 
have todo so very often, I can as- 
sure you, for they are always want- 
ing something new. When I have 
found out their want, I endeavour as 
far as I can to satisfy it; and hither- 
~ I have been moderately success- 


Bismark.—I fear that the Mexican 
expedition will prove an exception 
to your Majesty’s successes. 

mperor, — One cannot always 
succeed, and it is very hard work to 
satisfy so impatient a people as the 
French. Their temper is very much 
that of the mob at a balloon ascent, 
who, in case of delay, have been 
known to tear the Sellsoe to pieces. 
However this Mexican business 
turns out, we have gained victories 
which have given their names to 
streets in Paris; and it is rather 
hard if, after they have had all this 
glory, my people should gtumble 
at having to pay the bill for it. 
We sneer at the commercial nature 
of the English, and yet they never 
object to pay any amount for mili- 
tary glory, and at the end of their 
wars, in which somehow or other 
they generally manage to conquer, 
they are always worse off than the 
conquered. ho could have be- 
lieved that the Northern States of 
America would have prevailed over 
the Southern ? 

I did not, nor did the English 
‘Times,’ nor did the Yankees them- 
sélves, There is nothing like it in 
history except the wonderful tri- 
umph of the Roman Republic after 
it had been brought to death’s door 
by Hannibal. To tell you the truth, 
I think, as things are going, I‘ 
shall have to throw over Maximilian, 
and withdraw the troops. I am 
tolerably firm in the saddle, or I 
should feel nervous about it with 
so unreasonable a people as_ the 
French, especially as in a short 
time I shall be obliged by the 
Oonvention with Italy to witb- 
draw the troops from Rome also. 
Were I to act as my uncle would 
have done, whose fate has always 
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been a warning to me, I should 
push forward till heat and yellow 
fever played the same part that 
cold and hunger did in the Russian 
catastrophe. I wonder if France 
would be better satisfied in such a 
case? If my people can bear their 
first disappointment, they wili soon 
come to see that I did all for the 
best. The fact is, I have spoiled 
them by succeeding too often. 
But to return to the principles of 
my policy: I have another, which 
I gained by observation of» the 
acutest men of business in England. 
I know when to speak and when 
to hold my tongue, which is a gift 
thoroughly appreciated by my 
talkative people. Being once in 
the society of some Cambridge 
men in London, I heard an anec- 
dote of some man, who, contrary to 
the strange laws of the University, 
had managed to hold his Fellow- 
ship after he had been for some 
years privately married. ‘“ How 
could you hold it?” asked a friend. 
The culprit answered, “A man 


who holds his tongue can hold 


anything.” You know that I am 
not absolutely taciturn, only rela- 
tively so. Even nowI am talking 
too much about myself, unless my 
experience can be of any use to 
you, and perhaps you are inwardly 
smiling at my thinking that possible. 
At all events, I have been delaying 
your communication, which from 
your face I should judge to be of 
importance. In what can I serve 
you, Count? 

Bismark.—Your Majesty can as- 
sist me most materially in a course 
of policy I am recommending to my 
master, William L, by grace of God, 
as he says himself, King of. Prussia. 
With all respect for him, he is not a 
man of the world like some 
others. 

Emperor.—No flattery—at least 
in private! Please to come to the 
point. 

Bismark, — Your Majesty once 
gave out to all the world, that “ the 
Empire is Peace.” I do not want 
anything done, I only want you to 
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promise to act on your motto to- 
wards Prussia, under certain con- 
tingencies, 

Emperor.—W hat are they ? 

Bismark.—Before I state them, I 
must premise that the friendship 
of Prussia, under certain circum- 
stances not unlikely to arise, 
would be of the last importance to 
France. 

Emperor. — Well, that depends. 
You must take into consideration 
that France has still an unclosed 
account with Prussia. I have reck- 
oned with the three other Powers 
whose joint efforts overthrew my 
uncle; with Russia at Sebastopol, 
with Austria at Solferino, with 
England by the moral victory of 
my accession, and also by snatching 
from her the choicest laurels in the 
Crimea, and then concluding peace 
just as she was warming to her 
work. The French people consi- 
der, on the whole, that these three 
nations have given them the satis- 
faction they required; as yet Prus- 
sia has not. And it is not for 
me to be satisfied, but the French 
people. 

Bismark.—The French people are 
too magnanimous to be vindictive. 
Surely the field of Leipzig, gained 
by superior numbers and the 
defection of the Saxons, did 
not obliterate our repeated de- 
feats. 

Emperor.—But your army behaved 
like monsters then they invaded 
France in 1814. 

Bismark.—It was the Cossacks, 
sire. And then your men were 
not quite angels when they occupied 
Berlin. 

Emperor.— Very well, let by- 
gones be bygonesy You did us 
some service in the Italian cam- 
paign by refusing to join in the 
German outcry for helping Austria. 
But what future contingent events 
could make your friendship desirable 
to us? 

Bismark.—As your Majesty was 
pleased to observe just now, the 
Southern States of America have 
had to succumb to the North- 
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ern. From the temptation to en- 
gage in a foreign war as a safety- 
valve to domestic passions, America 
is likely to become a most danger- 
ous and quarelsome power. Eng- 
land has offended her in the mat- 
ter of the Alabama; France in the 
matter of the Monroe doctrine. 
England will find it cheaper to pay 
for the Alabama’s frolics than to 
go to war. You, whether Maxi- 
milian succeeds or not, will have 
sown the seeds of Imperialism in 
Mexico. America is -hand - and - 
glove with Russia, and Russia, if 
so cold a‘country can burn, is burn- 
ing to establish her lost supremacy 
in the East; America and Russia 
together would be quite a match 
for France and England, more than 
a match for France alone. But 
you know better than any man 
what the alliance of England is 
worth, with her present govern- 
ment of babblers. I had taken 
the measure of England when I 
ventured on attacking Denmark. 
It was, I allow, a close shave. Old 
Palmerston would have gone to 
war, but I had faith in his col- 
leagues and the Manchester people, 
and you know what happened. 
The lion growled, gave his tail a 
swing, then lay over on the other 
side, and went to sleep again. If 
you had supported England then, 
we must have stopped on the Ger- 
man side of the Eider. 

Emperor.—I knew better. Eng- 
land had left me in the lurch 
before, and made a fool of me in 
the eyes of my own people in the 
matter of Poland. I was not to be 
caught a second time with Johnny 
Russell’s chaff. If he made a mis- 
take he risked nothing but loss of 
office; I cannot tell what I risk in 
such a case, 

Bismark.—Well, then, as you 
agree with me that you cannot de- 
pend upon England, would it not 
be a comfort to have an ally on 
whom you can depend? 

Emperor.—Decidedly. But it 
seems to me, by nature as well as 
by name, that Prussia belongs to 
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Russia—is, in fact, a sort of Rus- 
sian satellite. 

Bismark.—That is just it. We 
are most impatient of our Cossack 
thraldom. The dirty work we have 
done for Russia in hunting down 
refugee Poles, and handing them 
over to the hangman, has turned 
our stomachs. If we must serve a 
master, we should prefer a civilised 
one. This is indeed one strong 
reason why we want your alliance ; 
I have said why you want ours. 

E/mperor.—Excuse me if I re- 
mind you, before you go into the 
matter further, that I have to sa- 
tisfy France and not myself. What 
do you say to a trifling rectification 
of frontier? The coal-fields on the 
Saar, for instance, would be most 
useful to us, and, as a territorial 
cession, would be a trifle. 

Bismark.—Allow me to suggest 
to your Majesty that Belgium pos- 
sesses richer coal-fields than those 
on the Saar, or. that Luxemburg 
is an important fortress, which we 
would place in your hands. 

.—Excellent Count Bis- 
mark! You would pay me by put- 
ting your hands in your neighbour’s 

ockets. Luxemburg belongs to 
Holland, which we have sufficiently 
mulcted already; and as for Bel- 
gium, England will stand a great 
deal, but not our getting Antwerp, 
which my uncle said, in France’s 
possession, would be a pistol pointed 
at her throat. Her old lion, though 
drowsy, will be apt to wake if we 
tread on his corns with hob-nailed 
shooting-boots. We must return 
to the coal-fields. 

Bismark.—Let me first explain 
what I want your Majesty to do for 
us, or rather, not to do against us. 
Under changed circumstances, I 
may have to satisfy Prussia alone; 
at present I have to satisfy the 
whole of Germany, gone stark mad 
on the subject of unity. You 
shall have the coal if you will 
engage to befriend us, and act as 
an impartial umpire, while Prus- 
sia, apparently the champion of 
nationality, is absorbing .Germany, 
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including Austria and her depend- 
encies. 

Emperor.—(whistling long and 
loudly).—Well done, most patriotic 
Bismark! Let me see. We are 
some thirty-eight, or, in round num- 
bers, forty millions. Germany, with 
Austria and her dependencies, the 
Germany of the Gross-Deutschen or 
Big German party, would number 
seventy-five millions of human and 
more or less rational, beings. You 
almost insult my understanding by 
supposing for a moment that France 
could allow anything of the sort, 
and for the paltry bribe of a few 
black diamonds. We are near the 
green sea, Bismark; do you see any 
reflection from its water in my 
eye? No, not even the Rhine Pro- 
vinces would tempt us in such a 
case. It is only wasting words to 
discuss it. The amiable Prince- 
Consort of England made some pro- 
ject of the kind out of his own 
head, and Count Schmerling pla- 
giarised it when he got Francis- 
Joseph to assemble the princes at 
Frankfort. But I kept quiet, for I 
knew from private sources that the 
bubble would burst from the jeal- 
ousy of your Government, as it did. 

Bismark, — Ah! poor  Francis- 
Joseph meant well for Germany. 
But he could never have carried it 
out. He is afflicted by chronic con- 
scientiousness. He believes in 
vested interests and rights, and he 
would have only placed himself in 
the old position of his house at the 
head of the confederation, leaving 
each of its members a perfect in- 
ternal independence. But you must 
grant, Emperor, that we did youa 
service then by putting a spoke in 
Austria’s wheel. 

Emperor.—I am quite willing to 
allow that; but that is no reason 
why I should let you suceeed where 
Austria failed. Besides, what a 
scandal it will be if Europe allows 
you to annex neighbouring states 
without any real provocation! 

Bismark.—Europe let Oavour do 
it in Italy. 

Emperor. — The circumstances 


were peculiar. The princes that 
Cavour dispossessed were notorious 
for misgovernment, and the Pope 
was amongst them, which instantly 
disarmed England, thinking as she 
does nothing too bad for the Pope. 
As for me, to tell you the truth, 
Cavour stole a march on me; and 
having said that Italy should be 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
I could not eat my own words be- 
cause she had taken the law into 
her own hands. But be the case 
as it may, France cannot allow Ger- 
many to become the first state in 
Europe, perhaps in the world, with- 
out a fight for it. In plain French, 
it is impossible. 

Bismark.--When your Majesty 
has said so, I know it must be. 
But suppose, as the result of a suc- 
céssful war, we oust Austria from 
Germany, throw her back on her 
non-German dependencies, and then 
unite the rest of the German name, 
including the German provinces of 
Switzerland, under the supremacy 
of Prussia? 

Emperor.—I know well what 
your “supremacy of Prussia” means. 
Prassia is not afflicted with the 
chronic conscientiousness of our 
friend Francis-Joseph. You have 
shown the cloven foot in the Elbe 
Duchies already. Forgive me if I 
am rude, dear Bismark, but you 
put me out of patience. What can 
you think of me when you propose 
to annex the German cantons of 
Switzerland, implying, I suppose, 
as a bribe, that we may annex the 
French ones? You forget that I 
must feel gratitude to that dear 
little commonwealth which shielded 
me in misery and exile. You may 
smile, Count Bismark, never having 
been schooled in adversity, but I 
am still alive to such claims, And 
I do not mind telling you, more- 
over, that though men call me a 
despot, 1 love liberty in my heart, 
and I love Switzerland as the cradle 
of European liberty; and if the 
French people loved liberty as well 
as I do, they should have it to- 
morrow with all my heart. The 
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fact is, they love its name, and not 
its essence, or I should never be 
where Iam. But as I am there, I 
am determined to remain there, 
while it pleases God, for their good. 
It is, I know, hard upon the edu- 
cated classes that I am obliged to 
restrict the press; but they are but 
a small minority, and an oppressed 
minority, as in America. Their 
oppressor is universal suffrage, not 
I. If I were to abdicate to-mor- 
row, the priests would get hold of 
the peasants, and political mounte- 
banks cf the people of the towns, 
and the chaos of 1848 would come 
again. By the way, as you have 
mentioned Switzerland, I cannot 
see why an arrangement of Ger- 
many should not be for the ad- 
vantage of that Federal republic 
quite as much as for yours. Sup- 
posing that you were to be aggran- 
dised to the north, I should like 
to see Switzerland strengthened to 
the south, and united, at least in 
an offensive and defensive alliance, 
with the German States south of 
the Maine. Princes have been 
members of her confederation be- 
fore, and there is no reason they 
should not be again. And, on 
thinking the matter over, I have 
come to the conclusion that, in case 
you succeed in ousting Austria from 
the German federation, no con- 
sideration of Prussian friendship 
shall induce me to allow you, with- 
out war with France, to tamper 
with the States south of the Maine. 
If Prussia were to unite, whether 
by fair means or foul, all the States 
north of the Maine, we should still 
be stronger than Germany; and, 
as far as we are concerned, no great 
harm would be done. But I must 
beg you to consider the Maine as 
the German Rubicon. 

Bismark.—But all Germany is 
clamouring for unity; and what 
your Majesty suggests is not unity, 
but duality, or rather trinity. I 
cannot afford to do without the 
unity cry. The Prussians them- 
selves will not fight. As it is, war 
is far from popular. 
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Emperor.—There is, no. necessity 
for you to show your hand at the 
outset; but should you really carry 
out my suggestion, and effectually 
stop the mouths of the German 
national party for ever, you will 


certainly earn the gratitude of 
France. 
Bismark.— Well, to tell your 


Majesty the truth, neither I nor 
King William care one straw for 
German unity; but we do care 
very much for the strengthening 
and aggrandising of the Prussian 
monarchy. I must use the unity 
cry to beat Austria, and hold forth 
the hope of fulfilling it until such 
time as the bayonets we are able to 
command will enable us to laugh 
all such cries to scorn. 

Emperor.—W ell, Bismark, I must 
say that your morality is peculiar, 
but I suppose it suits the age in 
which we live. I shall trust you, 
I tell you plainly, as far as I can 
see you. By the way, there is a 
strange rumour afloat that while 
you are endeavouring to have our 
neutrality, you are scheming to 
obtain the active assistance of the 
Italians: is that true? 

Bismark.— A mere newspaper 
canard, sire. Is it likely that we 
should think of entering into an 
alliance with Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and the Revolution ? 

Emperor.—But you might with 
Victor Emmanuel and Ricasoli; 
and then supposing Italy success- 
ful against Austria by your means, 
what is to become of the Holy 
Father, whose interests I am bound 
to protect ? 

Bismark.—W e are equally anxious 
with your Majesty that not a hair 
should be touched of that venerable 
head. He will lose his temporal 
power, be frightened at first, and 
then be surprised to find that he 
gets on all the better for the want 
of it. Head. of Christendom he 
will always remain, while there 
are so many other heads in Chris- 
tendom with their present allow- 
ance of brains. 

Emperor.—Fie! Fie! But I 
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infer from all this that you have 
some understanding with the Ita- 
lians. 

Bismark.— Well, sire, to tell 
you the truth, we have; and it 
was partly to inform you of this 
that I sought the presence of your 
Majesty to-day. 

Emperor.— I understood you 
just now to deny the fact; but I 
suppose there was a difference in 
the words. Well, Bismark, I can- 
not say the course you are pursu- 
ing is morally justifiable. But 
what are we to do? France can- 
not undertake alone to enforce 
international equity, and there is 
no one as yet to take the place of 
England, resigned. I have told you 
the utmost that you will be able 
to accomplish in Germany without 
a war with France; and should 
you succeed in permanently divid- 
ing Germany, you will lay France 
under an obligation, and I will say 
no more about the coal-fields. As 
to the means you use to accomplish 
your ends, that is your own busi- 
ness. I can enter into no distinct 
pledges; but you must*make the 
best of what I have said, remem- 


bering that it is my first duty to 
be guided by the honour and inte- 
rests of the French nation. And 
now I am sure that the Empress 
will be happy to see you at break- 
fast. I must beg, in your conver- 
sation with her iajesty, that you 
will speak with all respect of the 
Holy Father, as she is rather sensi- 
tive on that point. 


Having been a compulsory lis- 
tener to this conversation, I con- 
tinued to sit in a kind of ruminat- 
ing state till the tide crept up and 
wetted my bare foot, and the cold 
sensation gave'me a start. The 
scene suddenly changed, and 1 
found myself in bed in my own 
home, with one foot protruding 
into the wintery air from the eider- 
down coverlet. Since I have been 
taking morphine for a _neuralgic 
attack, I have had some dreams 
of surpassing vividness and con- 
tinuity; and on the late occasion, 
during a visit, I was attracted by a 
view of Biarritz, and thought how 
delicious it must be to bathe- on 
that sunny shore. 

PEREGRINUS. 
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THE TURRET-SHIPS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BerorE proceeding to show how 
hard necessity forced the United 
States of America into armoured 
ships, and to adopt as the best 
form for defence and offence the 
central-battery system, with heavy 
guns mounted on turning-tables, it 
is necessary, for the sake of the 
uninitiated, to concisely describe 
the advantages claimed by the in- 
ventor of that system over the old 
broadside principle. Captain Cow- 
per Coles, as far back as 1859, 
maintained that by applying turn- 
tables (very similar to those in use 
on every railway in England) in 
the centre of a ship’s deck, a gun 
of any weight could be turned 
as easily round the circumference 
of a circle as one of the heavy 
express locomotives and _ tenders, 
weighing sometimes sixty tons, 
are now turned by three.or four 
men; that instead of the slide of 
the carriage being detached from 
the deck, as in an ordinary ship, it 
could be fixed to the platform of 
the turn-table, and act as a mere 
tramway on which the gun-carriage 
ran in and out. On the edge of 
and attached to his turn-table he 
placed a circular shield of iron, 
which could be increased in weight 
or thickness, so as always to be 
proof against any cannon the 
world’s manufacturers could pro- 
duce. Within it all the combat- 
ants or gunners were collected in 
action. The decks of such vessels, 
Captain Coles said, being properly 
curved or sloped, might be made 
perfectly proof against the impact 
of rifled or spherical shot or shell, 
so as to protect efficiently all the 
machinery, magazines, and other 
vulnerable parts of a war-ship; and 
lastly, he maintained the great im- 
portance of reducing the flat verti- 


cal target offered by a ship’s side 
to a minimum quantity, and obtain- 
ing height of battery, and what is 
called freeboard* for sea purposes, 
by curving or sloping the decks 
upwards towards the central bat- 
tery. He argued that, startling as 
his innovations might appear to 
those accustomed to sail and fight 
in men-of-war whose guns were 
ranged in port-holes along the 
sides, time would show his sys- 
tem to be sound both in a sea- 
worthy and fighting point of view; 
that the battery of such ships was 
invulnerable; and that, although 
the water might wash over the low 
side and decks up to the central 
battery, his vessels would be per- 
fectly safe, far more steady in a 
seaway, and fight their guns longer 
than any of the armoured broadside 
ships. 

On the other hand, those who 
had been’ forced into adopting 
armour as a defence for our navy 
were not at all prepared to aban- 
don the broadside principle as 
well as wooden ships; and we do 
not know that it was at all desir- 
able that they should have done 
so before proof of the efficacy of 
the new system. 

Poor Captain Coles, he had in- 
deed undertaken to prove the world 
was round to a disbelieving audi- 
ence, and least of all did his own 
profession appreciate his discovery ; 
and amongst all the obstacles in 
his path, not the least comical was 
the part played by the old-world 
party in starting the wildest and 
weakest possible objections to the 
central-battery system. What those 
were we will not, for the sake of 
our sailors’ reputation in time to 
come, now place on record. The 
inventor, full of intelligence and 





*Freeboard is a nautical term, used to express the height of side above water 


when a ship is laden ready for sea. 
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zeal, seeing farther than others, 
and, like all good iffventors, earnest 
to a fault, threw down the gauntlet 
to all who opposed him, and went 
in against ignorance and prejudice 
in a battle-royal, which was magni- 
ficent to lookers-on, but destruction 
to a hope of a speedy adoption of 
his opinions. He ruthlessly ex- 
posed the blunders of some, and 
administered severe punishment to 
others of the official fuddles he 
had to deal with. They retreated, 
by no means in love with him or 
his central battery, and determined, 
coute gui coute, to oppose him and 
it. Perhaps the most serious fault 
our gallant friend committed, as 
evincing his want of knowledge of 
this wicked world, was opposing 
the wholesale waste of public funds 
in constructing coast-defences of 
stone, brick, and mortar, on which 
the hearts of the War Depart- 
ment and Government of Eng- 
land were set in 1861. By this 
he brought a host of hornets about 
his ears; and then he had the 
misfortune not to appreciate the 
talents of the present Constructor 
of the Navy, when he, Mr. Reed, in 
an editorial article in the ‘ Engin- 
eer,’* patronised the inventor of 
guns on turn-tables for ironclads. 


Alas! Captain Cowper Coles should 
have remembered that it was open 
to Mr. Reed, when he became 
the Constructor of the Navy, to 
say that, after further considera- 
tion, he saw much reason to mo- 
dify the views he had expressed; 
and he forgot how hard it is for the 
best man with right on his side to 
struggle against a whole depart- 
ment with the long and heavy 
purse of the nation to back its 
opposition. Consequently it was 
not until the 1st April 1862 that 
the Royal Sovereign, three-decker, 
was taken in hand to convert 
into a turret-ship by the dockyard 
authorities at Portsmouth. The 
news of the repulse of the ram 
Merrimac by a turreted ship had 
just reached England. The Royal 
Sovereign was cut down some 
feet too low amidships; and hay- 
ing got into a mess, on 10th 
June 1862, Oaptain Coles was 
applied to, and first officially in- 
formed of the odd idea entertained 
at Whitehall of what a turret-ship 
should be. We will leave him, 
the Admiralty, and the poor Royal 
Sovereign for a while, and cross the 
Atlantic. 

A bloody war had _ suddenly 
broken out in the United States; 





*See the ‘ Engineer,’ 24 August 1861, 


of Mr. Reed’s opinion at that date :— 


from which we cull the following extracts 


“Moreover, the great elevation of the ports in the shield system is attended by 


another advantageous change-—viz., their transfer from the sides to near the centre 
of the ship. This may be well illustrated by such a diagram as we have shown at 
figs. 2 and 8. Fig. 2 shows a shield ship inclined at a sufficient angle to bring 
her gunwale to the water, and yet carrying her gun and port many feet above it. 
Fig. 3 shows a loftier and larger ship of the ordinary construction inclined at the 
same angle, and yet burying her ieeward ports and guns in the sea. It cannot be 
necessary to add a word by way of enforcing the lesson taught by this ilustration. 

“With the additional weight of the shield’s plating only, Captain Coles secures 
a port of no less than 11 feet in height, sufficient for the gun-ports of the very 
largest war-ship ever yet constructed. At the same time, the entire side of the 
ship, 9 feet_high from stem to stern, may be made of one solid and unbroken 
mass of frftming and plating, perfectly proof to shot and shell, whereas the side of 
every iron-plated frigate yet built is impaired by the presence of numerous port 
holes, every one of which not only weakens the structure of the side, but at the 
same time gives ready entrance to the enemy’s shot and shell upon the fighting 
deck, where a single shell spreads panic and confusion.” All this, we can only 
say, is just as true now in 1867, as it was before Mr. Reed was made Constructor of 
the Navy. 
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and while their once-famed wood- 
en frigates stood paralysed in the 
face of granite fortifications and 
shell-guns in the hands of the 
Confederate forces, the Secretary 
of the Federal Navy in Washing- 
ton “heard with great solicitude 
of the progress which the insur- 
gents had made in armouring and 
equipping the large war-steamer 
Merrimac in Norfolk Dockyard.” * 
On the 3d August 1861 a bill was 
hurried through Congress author- 
ising the construction of one or 
more iron or steel clad batteries. 
On the 7th August 1861 advertise- 
ments were issued calling for ten- 
ders; and on 16th September a 
report was made by a commission 
which had to decide on the ten- 
ders ; recommending three contracts 
to be at once sealed, and one of 
them was that of Mr. Ericcson. 
He undertook, for about £55,000, 
to produce an ironclad in one hun- 
dred days that should be proof to 
shot and shell, draw ten feet water, 
steam nine knots per hour, carry 
a turret capable of working the 
heaviest guns, and be of about 
1200 tons displacement. Within 
two hours the contract was signed. 
There was no time to be lost; the 
Secretary urged Ericcson “to go 
ahead,” and the iron of the Moni- 
tor’s keel was positively in the roll- 
ing-mill before the ink was dry on 
the contract! 

On the 8th March 1862 the 
Confederate ironclad Merrimac 
issued forth to do battle with the 
enormous Federal force assembled 
in Hampton Roads blockading 
Norfolk. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to show what she was 
without entering on details of 
the action. She was a “razéed” 
wooden ship, with a fixed battery 
in the centre pierced with port- 
holes, very like the fighting quar- 


ters of all owr present broadside 
ships, but stronger, because all 
the sides were inclined inwards 
and upwards. She was covered 
with such armour as the resources 
of Norfolk could produce—mainly 
railway iron and boiler-plate—and 
had a formidable prow or beak on 
her stem just below water. — 

She first encountered the two 
fifty- gun frigates Congress and 
Cumberland. They were at quar- 
ters, and at anchor. Their shots 
fell harmless from her sides; she 
struck the Cumberland full, and 
sank her easily; the Congress 
slipped, fell aground, was fought 
with gun against gun, captured, 
and burnt. Three other heavy 
Federal frigates approached the 
Merrimac. ‘The Roanoke and St. 
Lawrence grounded without test- 
ing their wooden sides against the 
Confederate ram; and the poor 
Minnesota, the finest fifty-gun 
frigate any navy could boast of, 
received such a severe mauling as 
to be obliged to take the ground, 
where she lay whilst the Merrimac 
went back to Norfolk to replenish 
her magazines and make good some 
defects. ~All efforts to float the 
Minnesota so as to get her under 
the protection of Fortress Munro 
were unavailing, and the morning 
of the 9th March “was looked for 
with deep anxiety,” says the Secre- 
tary of the Navy! 

That night, happily for the fate 
of the Federal blockading force 
in the Chesapeake, the Monitor, 
under a gallant young sailor, Lieu- 
tenant John L. Worden, arrived in 
Hampton Roads, and immediately 
proceeded to save the Minnesota. 
The 9th March 1862 saw the first 
combat of an ironclad ram with a 
fixed battery against the central 
battery and revolving turret. The 
Merrimac came down flushed with 





* In a publication issued from the Washington Government’s printing-office in 
1864, entitled ‘ Report of the Secretary of the Navy on Armoured Vessels,’ much 
curious information will be found, showing how they were forced into adopting 
the monitors, and what prejudices these vessels had to contend against. 
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her success of the previous day. 
The Monitor went forth like David 
to fight the giant, and like David 
won. Both ships were magnifi- 
cently fought. The ram plunged 
at the Monitor with ‘‘a tremen- 
dous thump,” but got the worst 
of it. The port-holes and large 
armoured target of the ram Merri- 
mac were ill-matched against the 
low sides of the Monitor and her 
circular iron turret. After three 
hours of a severe and close action, 
in which the meed of heroism may 
be fairly divided, the Merrimac 
withdrew. The turret had beaten 
the fixed battery with port-holes ! 
Let us, however, do no injustice 
to the Confederate officers who 
directed the construction of the 
Merrimac. They could not im- 
provise, with the limited means at 
their command, either turn-tables 
or turret-shields; and there is no 
doubt that they approached as near 
as they could to the central-battery 
system. Necessity, not choice, 
compelled them to sacrifice two 
important elements of defence and 
offence, by placing their guns and 
men in a battery pierced with port- 
holes, and offering a large target, 
and limiting the power of training 
the guns by having no turn-tables 
on which to work them. 

It was a strange coincidence, 
that within twenty-four hours not 
only was the Federal Navy enlight- 
ened as to the true value of an 
ironclad over a wooden war-ship, 
but likewise as to the inferiority 
of an ironclad broadside ship com- 
pared with a turret one! The 
_Monitor’s achievements insured 
her name being handed down as 
the general term for a class of 
vessels which we believe to have 
saved the Federal fleet from de- 
struction at that time, and to have 
mainly conducted to the success of 
the Great Republic in its conflict 
with the seceding States. 
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The Monitor subsequently fought 
at Drury’s Bluffs, and showed her 
superiority over even commanding 
earthworks; and next year, the 
Weehawken (Captain Rodgers), a 
sister vessel, fought and captured 
the Confederate broadside iron- 
clad Atlanta, though a more formi- 
dable ship than the Merrimac, in 
fifteen minutes. The Weehawken 
had one gun, a 15-inch 440-pounder, 
The Atlanta had six—namely, two 
7-inch guns, pointing out of ports 
to fire fore and aft ; and four 6-inch 
guns as broadside ones. ‘There was 
little to choose between the com- - 
batants so far as thickness of sides 
or armour went; but it was again 
the old, old story—and neither 
courage nor skill could avert it—the 
better weapon in as brave hands 
won the victory.* 

One could have supposed that it 
was time for England to wake up, 
as well as America. We did, in a 
way; for, in addition to the Royal 
Sovereign, we actually now com- 
menced to build in Mr. Samuda’s 
yard on the banks of the Thames 
an ironclad turret-ship, to be called 
the Prince Albert, in compliment 
to that accomplished Prince, who 
was almost the first to appreciate 
the true value of the invention of 
our English naval officer. It is 
remarkable that Captain Coles’s 
next difficulty was, insisting on his 
turrets being constructed to carry 
and fight 12-ton or heavier guns, 
instead of the 5-ton pop-guns then 
used in broadside ironclad frigates. 
Even His Grace the Duke of Somer- 
set, in 1862, having consulted a 
naval oracle, asserted that it was out 
of the question to think of working 
such guns in a turret; and it was 
not until 21st November of that 
year that the inventor carried his 
point. Standing where we do, in 
1867, we see that Captain Coles 
was right, and the department at 
Whitehall wrong. Furthermore, it 





* Out of five shots that struck the Atlanta’s broadside, one laid low forty, and 
another disabled seventeen of her men.—See report in ‘Harper’s Journal, ’ July 11, 


1863. 
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is probable that instead of 12-ton 
9-inch guns only being afloat, we 
shall before long have 30-ton guns 
in turrets! But if slow in adopt- 
ing the central-battery system, 
1863-64 saw our arsenals in full 
swing with ironclad broadside 
ones; and all the attention and 
resources of every department were 
directed to making them more effi- 
cient, more capable of carrying 
heavier cannon, and more fit to 
carry heavier armour. From long, 
fast, handsome ships like the Black 
Prince—from steady platforms like 
the Achilles—we launched into all 
the curiosities of naval architecture 
described in our last article; but 
nothing was done to assist Captain 
Cowper Coles in improving his de- 
signs, or testing his ingenious views. 

All the defects of the monitors 
were exaggerated to serve a pur- 
pose, and the English invention 
was saddled with what were the 
mistakes in some cases of the copy- 
ist Ericcson, and in other respects 
necessary deficiencies, in order that 
the principle might be applied to 
an especial object—that of fighting 
in shoal water and intricate navi- 
gation. , 

Time has, fortunately for this 
country, allowed many of these fal- 
lacies to be disproved without 
our paying the penalty of our pre- 
judice. We have not gone through 
our day of humiliation; and God 
avert from the Council Chamber of 
Windsor the state of anxiety and 
pain which,tin the White House of 
Washington, followed the destruc- 
tion of the Cumberland and Con- 
gress, and retreat of the rest of the 
Federal fleet, in March 1862; but 
still it pains us to see such miscon- 
structions of the results of the late 
American revolutionary war cur- 
rent in high quarters, to find even 
the leading journal of Great Britain 
asserting, so late as September last, 
its belief that Admiral Farragut 
had in unarmoured ships fought 
both ironclads and batteries, at a 


twenty yards’ range,* and that the 
Congress was destroyed by the 
ram of the Merrimac, whereas we 
know she destroyed her with shells 
and fire; leaving it to be infer- 
red that men so usually well in- 
formed as the writers of that 
journal are, labour under the im- 
pression—no doubt, shared by 
our naval authorities and con- 
structors—that there was anything 
like a stand-up fight between the 
wooden frigate Hartford and the 
ram Tennessee; that it is possible 
to construct a wooden ship which 
shall be as fast as an iron one of 
like class without tearing herself to 
pieces; that a wooden frigate arm- 
ed with heavy armour-piercing 
guns is a bit more a match for an 
ironclad, or safe against the fate of 
the Congress and Cumberland, than 
she was in 1861. 

Let us endeavour to show how 
fallacious these deductions are, for 
they are most serious errors, if 
commonly accepted; and, happily, 
we have abundant data to disprove 
them. 

We presume those who fancy 
that Admiral Farragut led wooden 
frigates against ironclads allude to 
the capture of Mobile; now the 
only Confederate ironclad there: 
was the Tennessee ram, and to fight 
her Farragut had no less than four 
monitor ironclads, each more pow- 
erful than the one which had in 
Hampton Roads conquered the 
Merrimac. Let us tell the fight 
from our point of view. 

' Mobile Bay, in Alabama, is pro- 
tected by two formidable works 
nearly east and west of each other, 
but 6200 yards apart, consequently 
useless for mutual support. Fort 
Morgan, the eastern work, com- 
mands the ship-channel to the 
inner waters and Mobile city. By 
July 1864, Admiral Farragut had 
assembled a Federal fleet to attack. 
it, of four ironclad monitors, some. 
of them with two turrets each, and: 
fourteen heavy frigates and cor- 





* See ‘ Times,’ 24th September 1866, leading article. 
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vettes. On the 14th July, exactly 
three weeks before the action, he 
issued an order to these wooden 
ships to “strip and prepare for 
the conflict,’ and “desired them 
to lay chains or sand-bags on the 
decks over the machinery, to hang 
sheet-cables over the side, or make 
any other arrangement for security” 
that their officers could devise. 
That these instructions were ably 
carried out, a close inspection of 
the very minute reports of the car- 
penters of his different wooden 
ships satisfactorily attests.* 

Now we maintain that a wooden 
ship that has been making three 
weeks’ preparation for action, is 
not a wooden ship pure and simple. 
With chain-cables secured to her 
sides and laid over her decks, she 
is at least a partially armoured craft. 

Farragut’s plan of attack next 
shows us where he intended ghe 
brunt of the battle to fall. He 
attacked Fort Morgan on 5th August 
in two columns; the right column, 
which was the one nearest the fort, 
and the first to pass the Narrows 
under the raking fire of the Con- 
federate ram Tennessee, consisted 
entirely of ironclad monitors; the 
left column was formed of the ships 
he had been weeks preparing for 
the fray, lashed in pairs. This 
was done to insure the off ship 
bringing the near ship through in 
safety, if the shot of Fort Morgan 
os ew to the engines or boilers. 

t the reader remember that Fort 
Morgan had no rifled cannon, and 
then estimate the amount of con- 
fidence Farragut had in his wooden 
ships, as compared with Lyons, 
Mends, Dacres, and Graham, when 
they laid the Agamemnon, Sanspa- 
reil, and London alongside the for- 
midable works of Sebastopol on the 
17th September 1854. 

It is evident that the right 
column of ironclads ran the Nar- 
rows first, and took off the edge of 
the fight in every respect. In the 
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report of Captain Alden of the 
leading ship in the wooden or 
lee line, he says, waiting “for the 
ironclads to precede us;” but it igs 
not so stated by Farragut in his 
report, which seems to dwell on the 
handsome butcher’s bill, and long 
array of damages offered by the 
wooden ships which came up after 
the right column. Perhaps, as in 
this country, the secret of the dis- 
tribution of honour lies in the faet 
that the big ships were commanded 
by admirals and captains, the little 
vessels by lieutenants. The iron- 
clads weighed first, and were in 
action first; they were ahead of the 
left column of wooden craft, for the 
critical period in testing the value 
of the Confederate guns in Fort 
Morgan and from the Tennessee, 
The leading ironclad monitor 
nobly perished in passing over the 
only torpedo which injured a ship 
that day; and ‘even taking Admiral 
Farragut’s diagram as our guide, it 
is self-evident that when closest 
to the sea-face of Fort Morgan, 
which was, we know, the most for- 
midable side it could boast of, the 
wooden or partially-armoured left 
celumn was firing over the right 
and ironclad column. Once past 
that critical point, all the force had 
only to steam ahead full speed. 
They went, we know, nearly five 
miles above Fort Morgan to fight 
the Tennessee. 

If it comes to a question of who 
suffered most damage and _ lost 
most men, then we afe ready to 
concede that dqubtful credit to the 
wooden ships; for against the re- 
ports of the Manhattan ironclad 
monitor, which was the closest ship 
in leading up to Fort Morgan, 
and the vessel that disabled the 
Tennessee—“I was struck heavily 
fifteen times without losing a man, 
and ready for further service the 
same day;” of the Winnebago 
turret, “struck nineteen times, 
deck penetrated in three places, 





* See despatches and documents connected with the capture of Fort Morgan, 
published in vol. viii. of Putnam’s ‘ Record of the Rebellion,’ New York. 
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no casualties to report;” and of 
the Chickasaw, ‘“‘that was heavily 
and frequently struck, yet suffered 
no injury, and had no casualties 
to report’—we may set the 
damage done to the huge targets 
offered to Fort Morgan by two 
leading wooden frigates of the lee 
column. The Brooklyn, leading 
ship, ‘“‘was struck twenty - three 
times, and received extensive and 
serious injuries.” On a_ scrutiny 
‘of the carpenter's report, we can 
only find one shell exploding in 
the ship out of these twenty-three 
hits, yet she could boast of eleven 
killed and forty-three wounded. 
The Hartford comes next. During 
the action with the Fort and the 
Tennessee ironclad she was struck 
twenty times, eleven of the pro- 
jectiles being shell, the rest shot. 
Her list of killed and wounded is 
still more startling—viz., twenty- 
five dead and twenty-eight maimed. 
We need not pursue the compari- 
son further than to say that, in the 
eighteen vessels of the Federal fleet 
engaged, there was a loss of 52 
killed and 176 wounded; and that 
out of that number of casualties 
nearly one-hal occurred in the two 
sa = lagen te wooden vessels, 
rooklyn and Hartford. 

Of course, if the merits of the 
men-of-war engaged at Mobile are 
only to be gauged by the slaughter 
and damage which occurred on 
board of each ship, those two ves- 
sels carry off the palm; but where 
all did so well, we maintain the 
best ships were those which did 
their work with least loss or da- 
mage, and were ready to continue 
the battle the same evening. That 
the chain-armour of the Hartford 
was a good protection against the 
smooth-bores of Fort Morgan, the 
carpenter’s report, dated the 8th 
August, from which the following 
are extracts, sufficiently shows :— 
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“(No. 17.) Solid shot struck chain- 
armour, cut through armour, lodged in 
spar-deck beam. 

“(No, 8.) Solid shot struck star- 
board chain-armour, four inches above 
water-line; cut through armour, &c.; 
in timber, 

“(No. 9.) Struck chain-armour on 
the water-line, cut through armour, and 
pierced the outer plank.” 

“(No. 10.) A 200-pounder rifle shell 
struck aft of the armour,” and did much 
damage. 

So much for the wooden un- 
armoured frigates which fought 
under Farragut at Mobile; and 
so far as we can learn, the only 
rifled cannon he had to contend 
against at all were the six in the 
Tennessee. We happen to know, 
besides, that the means at the dis- 
posal of the Confederates were 
very limited, and that for years. 
The forts of Mobile were a sort 
of bogie, grim enough to look at, 
but as easily captured, when seri- 
ously attacked, as the fortifications 
of Kertch and Yenikale proved to 
be to the Allied forces in 1855. All 
honour to the gallant sailor who 
put the fortifications of Mobile to 
the test of combat; but we will 
not allow any one to trade on his 
achievement by misrepresenting the 
means by which that victory was won, 

As to the Tennessee ironclad 
broadside ram, we have shown how 
her sister vessel, the Merrimac, was 
beaten two years before by the 
Monitor; how, later still, the Wee- 
hawken, single-handed, had _ cap- 
tured the Atlanta. What chance 
had the gallant and unfortunate 
Buchanan in her against such @ 
host of enemies? Eighteen to one! 
and four of those eighteen formid- 
able monitors, each of which could 
have captured the Tennessee single- 
handed. Is it fair to talk of the 
chain-armoured Hartford, as if she 
had engaged her single-handed, or 
as a wooden ship ?* No, assuredly 





* An eyewitness commanding one of the wooden ships, says “ Our monitors now 
fairly got to work at the Tennessee, and made short work of her.” Another honestly 
says that, after her steering gear had been shot away by a monitor, she was no 
longer dangerous to the Federals, 
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not; so we will pass on to the con- 
sideration of a still more stern 
fight, in which the share taken by 
ironclad monitors, compared with 
wooden or chain-armoured ships, is 
still more apparent—that of the 
capture of Fort Fisher, Wilming- 
ton. 

On the coast of North Carolina, 
in about latitude 34° N., and not 
far from the dangerous shoals sur- 
rounding Cape Fear, the Confede- 
rates had constructed at the en- 
trance of one of the many channels 
which lead snake like along that 
low and sandy coast, a formidable 
earthwork fortification called Fort 
Fisher. It covered the approach to 
Cape Fear river through the new 
inlet passage, one much frequented 
by the bold seamen employed in 
running the blockade, and costing 
the Federal Navy an infinity of 
labour and risk, in closely investing 
so exposed and stormy a coast-line. 

It was not until the autumn of 
the year 1864 that the United 
States could spare an army to co- 


operate with the navy in an attack 
on Fort Fisher, and without that 
co-operation it was well known to 
be too hazardous an undertaking 


for ships alone to attempt. At 
last a joint attack was arranged: 
and on Christmas Eve, as well as 
on Christmas Day, Admiral David 
Porter, who then commanded the 
North Atlantic fleet of 150 vessels 
of war, assailed the Confederate 
fortress by sea, while a consider- 
able force of soldiers was disem- 
barked under General Butler (of 
New Orleans notoriety), ready for 
assault. 

The official Federal report shows 
fifty-six ships engaged in the bom- 
bardment, at distances ranging from 
1500 to 2500 yards. From Con- 
federate sources we have reason to 
know that the damage done to the 
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Fort was but trivial; and there is 
no doubt, although the gallant Ad- 
miral fancied, from the small fire 
returned by Fort Fisher, that he 
had silenced it, and that Butler 
ought to have stormed it there and 
then, that Butler and Weitzel would 
have caught a Tartar had they tried 
to do so. The Confederates could 
not afford to waste powder on an 
enemy 1500 yards off; they cal- 
culated rightly that a sterner fight 
would yet tax all their resources, 

Fort Fisher was _ constructed 
somewhat in the shape of a redan, 
the rear being open to the Confed- 
erate water. The parapet was in 
no place less than ninety feet thick 
at the base, and about sixty feet thick 
in the casements, through which 
thirty-six guns, the heaviest the 
Confederates possessed ; were to be 
fought; between every gun there 
were enormous traverses, capable of 
containing a hundred men each, 
There was cover, indeed, for the 
entire garrison of 2500 men, secure 
from all projectiles which entered 
the work ; and the faces of the redan 
were properly swept by the fire of 
heavy guns, in bastions raised 28 
feet above the general level of the 
works. It had stockades, stakes, 
and torpedoes in advance, and 
seemed to an observer to be about 
as likely to be injured by horizontal 
fire from ships’ guns as a railway 
embankment would be.* 

It was known in Wilmington, on 


‘the 12th of January 1865, that the 


Federal host were again bearing 
down on the devoted fortress. 
General Bragg at once detached the 
necessary reinforcements, and sev- 
eral persons hurried dewn to wit- 
ness the conflict. Daylight on the 
13th showed a vast fleet, disem- 
barking General Terry’s division of 
troops, who immediately proceeded 
to intrench themselves right across 





* We are not at liberty to give up our authorities for the statements from the 
Confederate side of the description we have given ; but the reader may rest assured 
that our facts are easily verified by comparison with the reports and plans of the 
Federal Commander-in-Chief and those of his subordinates, to be found in the 
‘Report of the Secretary of the United States Navy, 1865.’ 
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the narrow spit of sand on which 
Fort Fisher stands, and long before 
sundown they thoroughly estab- 
lished themselves with guns, stores, 
and provisions.* The Confederates 
would, of course, have sallied out 
and fought for sweet life rather 
than allow this to be done, but 
Porter had sent in his division of 
ironclads, consisting of the New 
Tronsides, and the monitors Saugus, 
*Canonicus, Monadnack, and Ma- 
hopac, to engage that face of Fort 
Fisher which looked towards the 
Federal army. 

This time the turret-ships meant 
fighting. About 7.30 a.m, they 
coolly and deliberately anchored 
within about 800 yards of the 
angle of the Fort, and the solitary 
ironclad broadside-ship took up a 
position outside them at about 1000 
yards. All through that day and 
night, the next, and the next, they 
poured their huge 13, 14, and 15- 
inch missiles on the face of the 
hostile Fort, replenishing their 


store of powder and shot in the 


darkness of the middle watch. 

No effort of the devoted garrison 
in Fort Fisher could make them 
move an inch. ‘There was some- 
thing unearthly,” says one who 
stood within the work, ‘‘to watch 
the terrible tenacity with which 
those low black hulls held on to 
their mission of destruction, and 
those deadly turrets revolved to 
belch forth in smoke and flame 
huge missiles of three and four 
hundred pounds weight, which 
Swept away parapet, gun, men and 
casemate in an indiscriminate ruin.” 
Brave men ground their teeth with 
rage and despair; and officers, one 
after the other, came to the front 
as gunners, hoping to make some 
of the accursed monitors retire, and 
give some respite to the garrison. 

It was not to be. There were 
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guns of all sorts and sizes within 
the Fort known to the Ameri- 
cans. There were Whitworth guns ; 
they were useless without steel 
bolts—these bolts had not then ar- 
rived. There was an Armstrong 
100-pounder rifled gun in a certain 
embrasure; the monitors had had 
a taste of it in December, and took 
care now to keep that embrasure 
well masked; anyhow, its cast-iron 
ball would only, had it reached 
them, have broken upon their ar- 
moured sides. 

Oh! the agony of despair to see 
ball and shell falling harmless from 
those turrets of iron, or rolling like 
pellets along the low decks, whilst 
the gallant defenders of Fort Fisher 
were falling in sheaves within a for- 
tification which would, four short 
years before, have defied the efforts 
of any navy—‘‘a work,” as Porter 
says, “stronger than anything Se- 
bastopol could boast of.” One day 
a happy shot from the Fort suc- 
ceeded in finding its way into a 
weak spot of a two-turreted moni- 
tor; a piece of iron evidently was 
turned up, and jammed fhe turret. 
Hurrah! one at last disabled, 
thought the poor Confederates. B 
Jove! see two sailors quietly wal 
out, and set themselves down, the 
one holding a chisel, the other 
striking with a hammer. They 
were cutting away the obstruction ; 
and so secure was the monitor 
against any vital injury being in- 
flicted on her, that, although si- 
lenced, she would not retire from 
her position. A swarm of Southern 
riflemen were thrown out to slay 
the two bold ‘Federals; but no one 
hit them, and they worked on 
calmly, until General Whiting gen- 
erously interfered, and said, “Such 
gallant fellows deserve to live; cease 
firing, my lads, at them.” So the 
iron was cut away, and the only 





* An eyewitness on shore who saw the landing says it was the most perfectly 
organised operation ever performed ; and Admiral Porter asserts that between 
8.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. he had landed a division of 8000 soldiers, stores, equipment, 
intrenching tools, and twelve days’ provisions for the force. A wonderful feat on an 
open exposed beach, with a portion of his fleet engaging the enemy all the time. 
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turret which ceased firing during all 
those three terrible days again re- 
sumed its work of destruction. 

Daily about sundown, says a 
friend of ours, Admiral Porter led 
in a tremendous force of wooden 
frigates, paddlers, gunboats, and all 
sorts of queer fry, who poured in a 
perfect feu @enfer, but it was far 
more noisy than damaging; and 
the Confederates just kept them in 
check, if they came within a respec- 
table distance, with a couple of guns, 
detailed especially for the purpose. 
“One day a heavy 50-gun frigate 
came playfully open of the Arm- 
strong gun; one shell was carefully 
planted under her fore-channels, 
and the giant reeled out of the 
fight. She was very like the 
Minnesota in appearance,” but how 
strange a contrast in fighting capa- 
city was this wooden leviathan to 
the little monitors ! 

At last the 15th January came— 
the third day of the bombardment 
—the ironclads had swept away 
every gun and casemate on their 
face of Fort Fisher. , The wooden 
fleet now anchored and opened fire 
at about 1700 yards range; the gar- 
rison retired to their strongholds in 
the traverses to abide the inevitable 
assault. At 3 p.m. a powerful 
body of men from the ships landed 
on the opposite side of the Fort 
to that General Terry’s division 
was beleaguering. At a signal two 
thousand sailors rushed at the para- 
pet on the left face of the redan. 
The Confederates, dashing out of 
their cover, crushed the poor fel- 
lows with a withering fire of rifles. 
They retreated, leaving sixty-five 
killed and two hundred wounded, 
to attest that the face of the Fort 
which had only been engaged with 
the wooden ships was still impreg- 
nable; but not so the other face, 
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towards which the Federal troops 
under the gallant Terry were now 
hastening with.loud cheers. 

Here our information from with- 
in the work ceases, as our friend 
shook that gallant soldier, General 
Whiting, by the hand, and hurried 
to his boat, for non-combatants 
were no longer needed there, 
Whiting was seen to throw off his 
coat, and draw his sword, and 
calmly said to one he had known 
in happier days, “Good-bye, and 
God bless you; if ever we meet 
again, it will probably be at New- 
York ; we will hope, at any rate, in 
heaven |” * 

Admiral Porter tells us that up 
to a late hour that night the fight 
went on from traverse to traverse, 
Terry’s division of eight thousand 
soldiers was desperately resisted 
by the Confederate garrison of 
two thousand men, but at last Fort 
Fisher fell. 

Now, if our readers have followed 
us closely, they will observe’ how 
important a part the ironclad tur- 
ret-vessels played in the fight ; and 
we know of no parallel case in 
naval history, either ancient or 
modern, of steady, close bombard- 
ment between war-ship and fortress 
extending over such a period of 
time; and the issue in every action 
during that terrible war in America 
was invariably the same, and fully 
justifies the laudatory remarks of 
the Secretary of the United States 
Navy: “After procuring a supply 
of vessels for the blockade by pur- 
chase and capture, the next press- 
ing want was an ironclad ship 
capable of operating in our waters, 
and going in all weathers from port 
to port. On a public appeal to 
the mechanical ingenuity of our 
countrymen this want was supplied 
by the Monitor, a turreted vessel, 





* General Whiting, the gallant defender of Fort Fisher in this conflict, had been 
formerly an officer in the United States army—an engineer, we believe. Mortally 
wounded in the final assault, he subsequently died in New York; and, to the im- 
mortal honour of his old brethren in arms, they remembered that “blood was 
thicker than water,” and buried him with full military honours. A soldier’s volley 
never sounded over a braver or better man. 
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which vindicated its capability ; 
and the model thus projected has 
been adopted and extensively copied 
abroad. ‘This class of vessels stands 
as the undoubted and acknow- 
ledged defence of our _ shores 
against any armament at present 
in existence.” Another remark- 
able feature the able Secretary 
alludes to, for which we were 
hardly prepared, but it is only an 
additional proof of how little mere 
opinion or theory can guide us to 
safe conclusions upon these novel 
structures. He says, page 21 of 
his Report: ‘‘The monitor class of 
vessels, it is well known, have but 
a few inches of hull above water, 
and in a heavy sea are entirely 
submerged. It has been doubted 
whether under such circumstances 
it would be possible long to pre- 
serve the health of the men on 
board, and consequently to main- 
tain the fighting material in a 
condition for effective service. It 


is gratifying to know that an ex-. 


amination of the sick reports, cover- 


ing a period of over thirty months, 
shows that, so far from being un- 
healthy, there was less sickness on 
board the turret-ships than on the 
same number of wooden ships with 
an equal number of men and in 


similarly exposed positions.” He 
then quotes figures in support of 
this opinion, and justly asserts 
“that no wooden vessel in any 
squadron throughout the world can 
show an equal immunity from 
disease |” 

Such are the conclusions after the 
practical tests to which the Amer- 
icans had subjected the turret 
principle. It had everywhere con- 
quered the ram and central-broad- 
side vessels of the Confederates ; it 
had fought and beaten the granite 
works of Mobile and earthen para- 
pets of Fort Fisher. Through 
summer and winter storms and 
seas those vessels had navigated 
and held on to that dangerous 
coast, nowise inferior to our own 
in furious gales. They had done 
the work with hardly any loss 
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of life, and done it thorou 
What more can be wanted 
true war-ship ? 

But we admit that the United 
States did not attempt to construct: 
vessels on that principle, capable 
of keeping the sea with health and 
comfort for a long period, such as 
England requires for her Eastern 
cruisers, or the long blockade, when 
necessary, of Continental ports or 
coasts. 

In the first place, she did not re- 
quire them; in the next, for such a 
purpose we think that Ericcson’s 
turrets are crude and faulty to a 
degree when compared with the 
original designs of Captain Cowper 
Coles. We will try in a few words 
to explain the difference. 

The base of Ericcson’s turrets and 
platform rests on the upper deck when 
not required for fighting; directly 
they are called into action, they have 
to be raised by mechanical power a 
few inches off the deck, and all 
that enormous weight of shield, 
gun, projectiles, and _ turn-table, 
hangs mushroom-like on the spin- 
dle, which is made to revolve by 
steam whither the gunner requires 
the gun to be directed. In our 
turrets the base rests below the 
upper deck on a series of rollers 
working on a bed especially con- 
structed. The spindle is hollow, 
carried down to the kecl, and serves 
as a mere pivot round which the 
turret works. The action of the 
turret is obtained by the circum- 
ference of the bed being fitted with 
a ring of iron teeth, against which . 
a ratchet with wheel and pinion is 
worked by men within the turret 
itself. 

Now it is self-evident that the 
base of the English turret can only 
be reached by a missile after the 
ship’s side is pierced. In the 
American turret, fragments of shell 
or shot may jam it. When a shot 
strikes our turret, the force not ab- 
sorbed by the enormous anvil re- 
presented by the structure is ex- 
pended over the whoie base, which 
rests on rollers, and but a small 


ly. 
the 
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portion of the force of the blow 
could tell on the collar round the 
pivot. In the American turret the 
unexpended force acts directly on 
the spindle; and if engaged with 
an enemy when rolling heavily in 
a seaway, there is likewise fear 
of the American spindles being 
strained or twisted. 

The Ericcson turret has, how- 
ever, one advantage over ours, and 
that is the ease with which the 
spindle is made water-tight where 
it passes through the upper deck; 
but the advantage is more than 
counterbalanced by its other de- 
fects. The Americans, directly 
peace was restored, sent two of 
their largest monitors abroad—one 
to California, the other to Europe. 
“These vessels,” says the Secretary 
of the U.S. Navy, in his report of 
December 1866, “have, in these 
two voyages, disposed in a great 
degree of the misrepresentations 
and prejudices which had _ been 
created, and proved the ability of 
the turreted vessels to perform long 
voyages.” ; 

We could tell, were it necessary, 
of the Rolfe Krake,* how she 
nobly and often single-handed up- 
held the red pennon of the gallant 
Dane against the hosts of Prussia 
and Austria; of the MHuascar’s 
successful passage to Valparaiso 
round the Straits of Magellan, 
-ready to meet the Don if he re- 
peats his bombardments of de- 
fenceless towns; of the turrets at 
Callao, and how they beat off with 
rifled guns the Spanish wooden 
frigates; of the Bahia and Bellona 
in the blood-stained waters of 
Paraguay ; and last, but not least, 
we could even show that the iron- 
clads of the Italian force at Lissa, 
turret as well as_ broadside, did 
their part well, considering that all 
knowledge of naval matters, gun- 
nery, or discipline, was unknown 
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to the officers and men, as a body, 
who served under Persano. 

But we shall reserve these as 
so many arguments in hand, and 
meanwhile pass to a consideration 
of how we have progressed in the 
Government dockyards of Great 
Britain. 

All 1863 had been frittered away 
in cavilling over the little imper- 
fections exhibited by the Ameri- 
can turret-vessels. the Royal So- 
vereign became what is known as 
a fancy job in our dockyards, on 
which workmen were put on and 
taken off in a way only to be 
understood by those conversant 
with the naval dockyard system, 
and what is called “appropriation” 
of expenditure. But even that 
had to come to an end; so one day, 
March 22, 1864, the Duke of Som- 
erset thought it was high time to 
try a turret-ship, and his private 
secretary was directed to offer it to 
Captain Osborn, who had just re- 
turned from China and placed his 
services at the disposal of the Ad- 
miralty. That officer gladly ac- 
cepted the Royal Sovereign; and 
although he knew she had been “a 
fancy: job,” he very soon discov- 
ered that she was not to be “a 
fancy ship;” and that apart from 
the civilian rulers of the navy, 
there was a very general wish im- 
plied in the naval quarters that 
Cowper Coles, the Royal Sovereign, 
and her captain (who had strenu- 
ously supported the turret system) 
should, in sailor parlance, “go to 
the devil together.” 

The Royal Sovereign was of that 
degree of ugliness which a wooden 
shipwright. delights to produce 
when working at an ironclad; and 
our sailors generally suppose that 
the object in doing so is to frighten 
them back into wooden fleets. 
Her captain’s heart almost sank as 
his eye for the first time lighted on 





* The Rolfe Krake, Huascar, Bahia, Bellona, Prins Hendrick, and some others, 
were built in England, and represent various modifications of the turret system. 
The eminent firm of Messrs Laird at Birkenhead have built the majority, but the 
Rolfe Krake was launched by Messrs Napier of Glasgow on May 6, 1863. 
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England’s youthful essay in’ the 
turret line. 

From the old _ three-decker’s 
ample proportions in the way of 
beam, the newly-razéed Royal Sov- 
ereign resembled a large washing- 
tub that had been cut down very 
low indeed; the fore-end was left 
with that silly overhung look which 
was so long the type of beauty 
with some sailors, and many ship- 
builders: to us‘it always gave an 
expression of idiocy to a ship, 
just as a man’s face does when it 
has run all into nose. The captain 
sighed, but thanked Providence 
that the Constructor of the Navy 
had not placed any excrescences 
under water in the shape of rams, 
beaks, or bills, and then turned to 
look at the other end of his ship. 
It was still more wonderful, for 
around that Hottentot-Venus-like 
stern was spread a profuse arrange- 
ment in carved fir, elegantly 
decked out in black and white. 
“The trophies of war, sir,” said a 
delighted carpenter, who was pleased 
to recognise the useful purposes to 
which timber could still be turned 
in an ironclad. It was evident the 
carver’s department of her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyard did not intend 
turret-ships to exist without their 
services. Trophies of war they 
were indeed! Spoils of the State 
would have been the more correct 
term; but to show they had no 
prejudices against wood, when ap- 
plied in so harmless a way, the in- 
ventor and captain, with the wis- 
dom of serpents, suggested that to 
balance all the wooden drums and 
guns, fifes and pikes, banners and 
bayonets smeared over the stern, 
& gorgeous wooden lion should be 
stuck on the stem. It would 
render the beauty of the- Royal 
Sovereign perfect and unique! The 
idea was gratefully seized upon; no 
sheets of foolscap or red sealing- 
wax were necessary. The thing was 
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done, and remains unto this day, a 
proof that advocates of armoured 
ships know exactly when and how 
to propitiate the wooden interest. 

A truce, however, to badinage, 
There was, beauty apart, something 
formidable, however, in the five 
enormous guns which peered out 
of the low turrets, and sweep the 
wide and unprotected deck. There 
were four of these turrets, rising 
like castles about five feet high 
along the centre line of the ship. 
Each of the three after-turrets car- 
ried a single 12-ton gun,* but the 
foremost turret was a double-gun 
one, containing two 12-ton guns, 
fighting parallel to each other, just 
as a double-barrelled gun would. 
Now, as the double-gun turret only 
weighed 160 tons, and the single- 
gun turrets each weighed 150 tons, 
it was evident, as the inventor ex- 
plained, that, provided the guns 
worked equally well in both, the 
double-barrelled turrets were the 
ones for ships where weight was an 
object. For instance, three double- 
gun turrets in the Royal Sovereign 
would have given her six guns in- 
stead of five, and 112 tons less 
weight to carry, with more room 
on the upper and lower decks. 

Below, everything was in a more 
unfinished state than is usually 
customary in a man-of-war. There 
was, however, plenty of room, good 
ventilation, and many mechanical 
novelties, such as steam-capstans 
and steam-pumps, calculated to 
make the ship all the more efficient 
and formidable as a war-ship. 

To make her a success—to make 
her win—was her captain’s as well 
as inventor's determination, and 
that resolution carried them over 
many disappointments and many 
obstacles, on which it is unneces- 
sary now to dwell. 

On July 5th the pendant was 
hoisted on- board the Royal Sove- 
reign, with a crew of 296 men and 





* These are mere smooth-bores, because we were not then sure of the best mode 
of rifling them ; but although the 9-inch rifling has long since been decided on, 
the Royal Sovereign has smooth-bores still. 
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15 boys, and orders were given to 
victual and prepared for sea. Rather 
a scratch crew was put on board of 
her, with a few good petty officers. 
It was evident Jack had his pre- 
judices as well as his master, doubt- 
less because he saw another drill, 
another learned instruction in pro- 
spective. The night they came on 
board the first-lieutenant reported, 
half-smiling, that some of these sea- 
men were cursing pretty freely, and 
wondering ‘‘what an (adjective) tar 
was to do amongst so many (adjec- 
tive) winch-handles,” “‘ what he was 
wanted at all for in such a (san- 
guinary) ship,” “where he was to 
sleep,” and so on. The captain 
could make allowance for these 
poor ignorant seamen far more 
than he was prepared to make for 
their superiors, and told that first- 
lieutenant to hurry on the fitting- 
out of the ship, so as to get her out- 
side the harbour, and be able to 
convince the men, who were growl- 
ers but not fools, of the wonderful 
fighting machine they bad been sent 
to serve in. On the 21st July the 
ship was ready for her maiden ex- 
perimental cruise, and on the 25th 
she passed out of Portsmouth Har- 
bour, where there was no small ex- 
citement at the strange, and, we 
acknowledge, monstrous form she 
presented. 

If our readers could have been 
on board the ship during the pre- 
vious week and heard all the omin- 
ous forebodings (in spite of what 
we knew from America), he would 
have been very much alarmed or 
very much amused. At any rate, 
away she went through Spithead 
nigh twelve knots per hour, and 
steered, twisted, and turned like a 
wherry, and having no resistance 
aloft, held her way a mile when re- 
quired. 

There was no established turret- 
gun drill, but the whole principle 
was so simple that, although the 
crew had only been stationed with- 
out exercise, according to the views 
of the inventor, at the guns, turrets, 
and magazines for a day or so be- 
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fore going out of harbour, they were 
as much at home at the drill with 
an hour’s sham-fighting as if Jack 
had been in a turret all his life, and 
12-ton guns, instead of 5-ton ones, 
his usual weapon. Seeing how 
kindly things were going, advan- 
tage was taken of it to commence 
firing blank-cartridge until dinner- 
time. After dinner she opened with 
larger charges and solid shot, and 
the turret-ship was now fairly in 
action. 

When, after a long day at quar- 
ters, the retreat was beat, her sue- 
cess was perfect, and the officers 
and crew in quite an excitement at 
all that had taken place—for they 
had it all to themselves. No one 
had had the curiosity to accompany 
the Royal Sovereign in this trial; 
and many, we believe, were deter- 
red by the strange reports of what 
was to occur by the concussion of 
the guns to decks, boilers, and men 
within the turrets. That night the 
captain was able to report to Ad- 
miral Sir Michael Seymour; Com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, that 
‘the first trial was most satisfactory; 
no concussion to men within or on 
top of turrets—no inconvenience by 
smoke to the gunners—no blowing- 
up of the decks;” and he might 
have added, And all his crew con- 
verted to and delighted with the 
turrets and great guns! 

There was no one point on which 
the fighting capacity of the ship had 
not exceeded the anticipations of 
her officers. The concussion was 
everywhere less than could have 
naturally been expected, and the 
entire absence of smoke within the 
quarters was a charming novelty to 
men-o’-war’s men; the captains of 
the guns, looking above the gun and 
turret, could calmly direct the fire 
with certainty, and the gun’s crew 
were not distracted by any other 
duty than merely loading and spong- 
ing. There was no fuss, no noise 
The captain of the ship held his bat- 
tery perfectly in hand, and could 
direct it as no other captainof a 
large war-ship can to-day. To illus- 
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trate how slight had been the con- 
cussion of the largest guns ever 
fired at sea in the British navy, we 
may relate that, anticipating the 
breakage’ of all the men’s crockery 
as a possible contingency, which it 
was desirable should not fall as a 
loss on the seamen’s slender means, 
they had been privately supplied 
with all that was necessary for their 
messes. At evening inspection the 
broken crockery was ordered to be 
brought on deck in order that other 
might be issued—the reply from 
every mess was, ‘‘ Not so much as 
a basin broken, sir.’’ 

Next day the Royal Sovereign 
cleared for action early, and conti- 
nued at it, except during the dinner- 
hour, until evening. The guns were 
fired in pairs with the highest 
charges; then in broadsides, with 
different degrees of training and 
elevation ; then at a target placed 
1000 yards distant, singly; and 
lastly, in a converging broadside, 
which cut a tiny staff away at 
the same distance. The only de- 
fects apparent were in the fasten- 
ings of the hatchway - coverings, 
which blew up, although the large 
bull’s-eye screwed into the deck 
for giving light below stood admir- 
ably. ‘Then the ship was taken out 
into the Channel, and rolled in the 
race off St. Catherine’s Point. It 
was the first time in English naval 
annals that guns of such a size with 
45-pound charges of powder had 
been worked and fired in a sea- 
way; yet all went well. The pre- 
cision of the practice, and accuracy 
of the novel system of sighting the 
guns, proved all that could be wish- 
ed; and by the end of the week 
Captain Cowper Coles’s anxieties 
were over, and the system an acknow- 
ledged success by all who tried and 
witnessed it. 

The men and officers were delight- 
ed. Here in a couple of hours they 
had mastered all that it was requi- 


site to know of turret-drill; they 
had fired for days in action without 
disturbing a fastening of gun or 
tackling, and had not lost by a 
scratch of hands or face. No shi 
in the navy could have work 
such guns for so many consecutive 
hours without breaking down her 
crew with fatigue; and there was 
nothing Jack discovered which even 
the ship’s boys could not under- 
stand, either in machinery of turret 
or steam-capstan. 

Going from one extreme to the 
other, it was amusing, when the ship 
returned into port, to hear the stout’ 
yarns told by the formerly disbe- 
lieving crew to the numerous visit- 
ors now crowding on board. ‘“Con- 
cussion ! Lor’ bless you, no, marm! 
Why, the auxiliary gun numbers 
goes to sleep in our turrets in action 
ready to relieve the others.” ‘You 
might nurse a baby, my lady, and 
it would never be woked by either 
noise or smoke in No. 3 Turret.” 
“Tired, sir! with heaving of them 
round, and running the guns in and 
out! Why, the powder brings them 
in—they run themselves out; and 
as to training, just you try ‘extreme 
training’ with a broadside gun of 
half the weight, and then you'd 
know what being tired was.” 

Even the steam-capstans had 
warm advocates. ‘Ah! that is the 
capstan, sir!” said Joe, the marine, 
as he was polishing it; ‘and I don’t 
mind rubbing him up either, for he 
is a man, sir! and does ’is ewn work 
—unmoors ship and picks the an- 
chor up while we sits and looks at 
him going round as cheery as may 
be. Ah! that 7s a capstan, sir!’* — 

In short, there was no want of 
turret advocates on board the Royal: 
Sovereign ; and the great desire of 
her captain was to show the Duke. 
of Somerset how she did her work 
by taking him out to Spithead. 
His Grace was expected round from. 
Plymouth. He came, but arrived 





* Steam-capstans are with difficulty being introduced into the navy. Apart from’ 
saving much uncalled-for labour, they enable a crew to combine fighting their guns: 
whilst working anchors and cables, ‘ 
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too late. Telegrams from White- 
hall sent the ship expeditiously into 
dock, and the Duke was disap- 
pointed. We wonder if so remark- 
able a coincidence as the bottom of 
the ship requiring examination— 
although she had been already two 
years in the hands of the Dockyard 
—just as the First Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty wanted to see her tried 
at Spithead, ever flashed across the 
Duke’s brain. At any rate, he did 
not have the trip he wished for ; 
and after some fifty tons of wood 
and copper had been plastered over 
the bottom of the poor turret-ship, 
and before the necessary improve- 
ments had been applied to her vari- 
ous novel ship-fittings, the ship was 
one day, at an hour’s notice, bundled 
away to Portland. There was a 
very general feeling on board the 
Royal Sovereign that her success 
was a crime; and it was at once 
well known all over Portsmouth 
Dockyard that she was to be 
“shunted.” After lying at anchor 
for a while, the captain, on his own 
responsibility, weighed anchor, and 
continued daily to test the ship as 
far as possible in a seaway and 
in smooth water. Apart from the 
leakage round the turrets, a de- 
fect subsequently remedied, the 
ship was every day proving her- 
self a greater success. She had 
been purposely cut down as a har- 
bour-service ship, and for that she 
proved admirably adapted, and 
could, when service required it, 
have visited any hostile port in 
Europe. The reports upon her 
qualifications, sent through the 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth 
to the Admiralty, were so accu- 
rate, that, in spite of all subse- 
quent intrigues against the tur- 
ret-ship, no fact has been shaken 
bearing upon her capabilities as a 
war-ship ; and what mares’ nests 
have been discovered in the way of 
objections to the principle during 
the last two years, it would’ be easy 
to dispose of in a short summer’s 
‘day cruise on board the Royal Sove- 
reign. 


On the 14th September 1864 the 
captain was induced, by those who 
insisted that the guns, low as the 
were, should be fired with depres. 


sion, to test the bow guns in that | 


position. A huge chock of timber 
had been introduced over the cable- 
pipes for their security since the 
original plan of the deck had been 
laid down. The consequence was 
it was blown away, and with it one 
of the cable-pipes. It required 
some days to repair damages before 
the ship could be driven against a 
head sea. Next morning a telegram 
came ordering the ship to Devon- 
port. She had to go to Portsmouth 
instead. 

For about a fortnight it was 
difficult to tell what was going 
to be next done. The Duke of 
Somerset was away at Malta, the 
Royal Sovereign was without a 
friend amongst the rulers at White- 
hall, and an order came down 
on the Ist October ordering the 
ship to be paid off with “the 
utmost despatch,” the crew to be 
distributed into the Victory and 
Achilles, and the vessel handed 
over to the Reserve at Ports 
mouth. 

The order was obeyed forthwith; 
and after having been eighty-seven 
days together, the crew were dis- 
persed, wondering what crime they 
or their officers had committed. 
Was it in human nature for the 
captain of that ship’s heart to be 
overflowing with admiration for 
the sense of justice entertained by 
the First Naval Lord? And can 
Captain Cowper Coles be consider- 
ed unreasonable for having doubts 
about his impartial friends in the 
same quarter ? 

The proceeding was not cleverly 
managed, and the press made a 
considerable clatter. So, by way 
of allaying the storm—-which we 
strongly suspect hastened home 
the Duke of Somerset from Malta 
to Charing Cross—a specious ar- 
rangement was made, putting the 
Royal Sovereign and her captain 
in the odd position of tender to 
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the gunnery-ship Excellent, under 
Captain A. C. Key, for her gunners 
to drill in. It was forgotten that 
it had only required her crew about 
one hour to learn turret-drill, and 
that the little Monitor fought the 
Merrimac the same day she reached 
Hampton Roads. ‘There was no 
mystery in the turret. Captain 
Osborn felt he could do no more 
good to the turret cause in the 
position he was placed in, and 
therefore resigned a command he 
had hoped to have held for years. 
People in office blundered into 
all sorts of excuses. Captain Os- 
born’s reports were so satisfac- 
tory, so conclusive, that nothing 
further could be necessary. The 
ship was tried, and a perfect suc- 
cess. The country could not af- 
ford to keep her in commission 
as a mere defence-ship. The sea- 
men gunners of the navy wanted 
her to learn the drill. Captain 
Key would supervise Captain Os- 
born’s experiments; and, more 
amusing still, the Secretary ‘of 
the Navy went all the way down 
to Kent to tell his constituents 
that the Royal Sovereign was 
going now to be fairly tried, and 
that he would make a very frank 
statement afterwards. We should 
like that noble Lord to tell us when 
she was unfairly tried, what fur- 
ther trials of any value have been 
made; and why he did not, between 
the autumn of 1864 and middle of 
1866, give us the promised infor- 
mation; for he cannot say that 
either Captain Osborn or Captain 
Coles stood in his way. 

We can aver that the Royal Sov- 
ereign has been subsequently sub- 
jected to very unfair tests, and that 
as yet nothing has shaken one 
statement or result arrived at or 
reported upon in 1864. The un- 
trained men in turrets, with old- 
fashioned carriages and _ gearing, 
have been pitted for quick firing 
against 12-ton guns manned by 
picked crews in broadside ports 
fitted with every improvement so 
as to make the latter win. Every 
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officer who would give his time.or: 
attention to improving broadside 
guns in their fighting capacity has 
been cherished and rewarded; 
those who had honesty enough 
to say a word on behalf of the un- 
popular system have been losers 
by it professionally. A committee 
has sat on turret-ships, who had 
never seen or exercised one at sea; 
some of the members had never 
even commanded an_ ironclad, or 
seen a heavy gun in action. Wit- 
nesses were called, who during the 
examination acknowledged that 
they had day by day to modify 
their opinions on a subject of which 
they knew little or nothing; and; 
last of all, it was agreed that the 
Royal Sovereign’s turret, only built 
to resist the 5-ton Armstrong 100- 
pounder rifled gun of 1863, should 
be fired at with a 12-ton gun of 
9-inch calibre, throwing a shell. 
bullet of 800 lb. Every one knew 
it could penetrate a flat target of 
8-inch armour; whereas the turret 
it was to be directed against was 
only armoured with iron 5 inches 
thick! The experiment .was ren- 
dered still more severe—unfair. is 
the term we apply to it—by re- 
moving the gun, and so giving the 
projectile a chance of entering the 
port which it otherwise could not 
do. The turret was stationary, 
too, instead of traversing freely. to 
and fro, as it would have done in 
real action, so as to prevent any 
one aiming for any particular part 
of the arc its curved surface offered 
to the enemy. 

Cruel as the test was, the pivot did 
not yield to a stroke of more than 
100 tons; for such was the mo- 
mentum of the projectile. The tur- 
ret was not even fairly penetrated, 
thanks to its curved surface; and, 
better still, after three of these tre- 
mendous shots, the turret, though 
wounded, continued to work as 
well as ever on its rollers! Captain 
Cowper Coles could afford to smile 
at the congratulations showered 
upon his invention. But who shall: 
say that, after such proceedings, he 
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is unwarrantably suspicious in his 
dealings with those at the Admiralty 
who take all for granted that Mr. 
Reed tells them of broadside-ships, 
yet subject his discoveries to such 
severe and partial trials; for Cap- 
tain Coles, with one shot from his 
gun at the same range, could dis- 
able the best gun the Bellerophon 
can boast of. 

The change to the present Admin- 
istration affords an opportunity for 
dealing with the whole question of 
turret-ships in a fair and liberal 
spirit, without having to force an 
Admiralty to acknowledge them- 
selves wrong; and it is with that 
lope we make the following sug- 
gestions. 

Drop the imposition of pretend- 
ing that the gunnery-ships require 
as tenders the Royal Sovereign and 
Prince Albert, which have cost this 
country more than a quarter of a 
million sterling each. If they want 
to show seamen how to work turrets, 
build a wooden model full-size, on 
the deck of the Excellent and Cam- 
- bridge, for a théusand pounds. 
Take the Sovereign and the Prince 
Albert, and give them to officers who 
will identify themselves with the 
principle, and while discovering its 
weaknesses strive to remedy them. 
Form a litile experimental squa- 
dron of those two vessels and the 
Scorpion and Wyvern, place them 
under some intelligent officer. Let 
him exercise and cruise with them 
round our coast of England all 
next year, and give Captain Cow- 

er Coles permission to move about 
from ship to ship as he may think 
fit By next autumn we should 
then know what alterations, what 
modifications are necessary in tur- 
rets, whether for sea cruisers or 
coast-defence purposes. 

It is a sheer insult to Captain 
Osborn’s common-sense to tell him 
or Captain Coles that in a commis- 
sion of ninety days they could de- 
velop all the advantages or disad- 
vantages of the turret system, or 
bring that young crew to a state of 
perfection in their exercise of the 
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guns the Royal Sovereign then 
carried. We know that instead, of 
12-ton guns and 9-inch calibre, we 
are tending towards 30-ton guns 
and 13-inch calibres. Such gung 
the revolving platforms will enable 
us to handle with quite as much 
ease as they now do the 23-ton 
guns of Shoeburyness. 

The public funds have been freely 
spent on developing improvements 
in working heavy guns out of 
broadside ports. All we claim is, 
that a portion should be laid out 
in developing the other principle 
likewise. We look to the Con- 
servative party to redeem the 
pledges they gave when out of 
office, and it will be to the honour 
of Sir John Pakington and Admiral 
Sir Alexander Milne, and his sailor 
colleagues, if they can succeed in 
doing it. Without experience deriy- 
ed from actual tests of his discovery, 
it is difficult for the inventor of so 
novel a system of working guns at 
sea to meet all the requirements of 
a sea-going turret-ship, but the an- 
nexed diagram (No.1) appears to us 
to dispose of most objections. It 
represents nearly what The Captain, 
to be built by Messrs Laird of 
Birkenhead, will be when launched, 
She will have splendid quarters 
below for her officers and men, as 
well as a poop and forecastle, and 
an upper deck for exercise or 
manceuvre of sails. If our readers 
can imagine the whole of the mid- 
ship portion of a fine frigate’s side 
carried in towards the centre of 
the gun-deck, forming a sort of 
recess, it will resemble The Cap- 
tain’s broadside appearance; out 
of the recessed side project the 
curves of two great turrets capable 
of containing two 23-ton guns 
each to-day, but competent to re- 
ceive 30-ton guns when they can 
be manufactured. .The deck of the 
recessed portion will have a steep 
incline; it may be considered the 
side proper, a portion being, as it 
were, vertical, the rest forming @ 
glacis to the turret ports. In fine 
weather or in harbour, use can be 
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made of the inclined deck, but at on the proper upper deck, some 
sea the water may play over it, twenty-one feet above water; and 
whilst the crew get air and exercise that upper deck is as fine a one ag 
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No. 1.—The Captain, a turret-cruiser for foreign and remote stations. 


any man-of war’s, indeed as broad 
and as clear and as high above the 
sea as one of our famed Cunard 
transatlantic steamers. 

The dimensions of this sea-going 


Acttemsent, ten-inch iron, 


With the guns at present in exist- 
ence, such as the 12-ton and 23 
ton guns, she may be considered 
to have a broadside of four 600- 
pounders and two 3800-pounders ; 
ut there is no limit to the size of 
guns such a vessel could carry and 
safely fight in all weathers; and 
the training of her turret-guns 
would be for the foremost one 
from 130 to 158 degrees of the 


4 


On poop and forecastle, 2 i 


turret-ship are as follows :—Length, 
820 feet; breadth, 53 feet; ton- 
nage, 4234 tons; draught of water, 
28 feet; speed, 14 knots with two 
screws. 


For turrets plated with ire { Of 23 tons or 80 tons each. 


The heaviest England can produce. * 
18-ton guns of 9-inch calibre for 


chasing purposes. ® 


horizon on each side, and for the 
after-turret from 140 to 158 degrees 
on each side. She would spread 
plenty of canvass for those who 
deem it essential for cruising pur- 
poses, and do not know that 
America blockaded her own coasts 
for years with engines and coals, 
and did it far more effectually 
than we ever did Toulon or Brest. 
She will stow salt provisions enought 
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to insure her crew becoming scor- 
butic: as occasion or routine may 
require. She will or can have a 
figure-head at one end and an 
ensign-staff at the other, according 
to the strict orthodoxy of Mother 
Navy. She is not without a gilt 
truck and a lofty spar, from which 
a captain’s pendant or admiral’s 
flag may wave. There is a lovely 
deck for the zealous first-lieutenant 
to holystone as often as he pleases. 
The Admiralty may even copper 
her bottom over wooden sheathing, 
in order that blacklistmen may 
tremble and smart officers rejoice. 
In short, she will, to meet popular 
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prejudices, have as much as possi- 
ble of everything found in an old 
world man-of-war, with a power of 
attack and defence, and capability 
for close fighting, which no other 
ships of war can possess. 

It was the wicked desire of the 
inventor to get rid in one fell 
swoop of all the nonsense and 
frippery of his profession, which 
created so dense an array of 
enemies against his invention: he 
is evidently going to be wiser now 
by the model before us, but we 
tremble for the proposition he sub- 
mits in his No. 2 diagram. Here 
we have an improved Royal Sove- 


No, 2.—Coast-defence ship with hurricane deck ; or, if a conversion, an improved 
Royal Sovereign. 








Length, about 150 feet ; beam about 50 feet. Three turrets, with six 23-ton guns, 
600-pounders ; or a broadside of 8600 Ib. If built expressly, her draught 
and length would be dependent on circumstances or service required; if a 
converted line-of-battle ship, she would draw 24 feet of water, about. 


reign with an upper-deck platform, would be far more formidable than 
to-which height all her hatchways either that Miantonomah or Mon- 
and skylights can be. carried. She: adnuck which Admiral Porter right 
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ly averred were ‘‘ capable of crossing 
the ocean alone, and could destroy 
any vessel in the French or British 
navy, lay their towns under contri- 
bution, and return again.” * 

Part of his prophecy has been 
verified ; we would willingly spare 
Great Britain the humiliation of 
being unprepared for the rest. Cap- 
tain Cowper Coles says the con- 
version may be effected for about 
£100,000 per ship, and eminent 
shipbuilders say he is right. We 
have given our reasons for having 
faith in the gallant officer, and 
have expressed our bitter indigna- 
tion at his having had so little of 
that fair-play which we are ever 
vaunting is an Englishman’s pride 
and birthright. Had he had it, 
when the Miantonomah arrived in 
our waters, she would have been 
nursed by at least a couple of im- 
proved Royal Sovereigns, just as 
the Swedish Government did when 
she appeared off Stockholm, and 
we should not still have to sigh over 
the mountains of prejudice the gal- 
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lant inventor has yet to struggle 
against. 

For our part, we don’t expect 
we shall convert the Constructor’s 
department of our navy to our 
way of thinking without plenty 
of patience and persistence, but 
we promise them both, for we 
have always, sooner or later, seen 
the right come right, in spite 
of every prejudice and intrigue. 
The storm-lashed coasts of the 
American Republic are too like our 
own; the seamen resemble us too 
closely; the reasons which make 
her anxious to protect her com- 
mercial capitals and emporiums 
from insult or occupation, touch 
us too nearly in Great Britain—not 
to assure us that sooner or later 
the means by which the United _ 
States was saved in the past and 
rendered secure for the future, will 
have to be applied to preserve the 
coasts and narrow seas of our own 
dear country from the hostile com- 
binations of the huge soldier-ridden 
empires of Europe. 





* The italics are in the original report of Admiral Porter to the United States 
Navy, January 1865; and Admiral Porter is an officer who has seen more of iron- 
clads in action against every description of opposition than any living officer of 


any nation. 








The Working Classes. 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tere is a great cry just now 
about the working classes. May 
we not be permitted to inquire who 
are the working classes, and what 
the cry means? A stranger to our 
politics and modes of life and 
thought, might judge, from the 
temper in which the advocates of 
working men speak of their alleged 
rights, that to be a member of this 
class in England or Scotland was 
to be, ipso facto, trodden down, 
kept down, and otherwise humi- 
liated and defrauded; and _ that 
can parties in the State were 
anded together to perpetuate the 
ill-treatment, serfdom, slavery, or 
whatever other word might be em- 
ployed to designate the supposed 
unhappy condition. of the toilers 
by land and sea who compose the 
majority of the British people. 

A preliminary word or two about 


work and its meaning may help to 
clear away a few misconceptions 


and prejudices in this respect. 
People too commonly make use of 
words without defining to one an- 
other the true value of these coun- 
ters in the game of argument. 
Men speak of “morality” as_ if 
every one understood the word in 
the same sense. In the Feejee 
Islands it is ‘“‘ moral” (or according 
to the manners of the place), if you 
have an old grandfather too old 
to help himself, to put the patri- 
arch to death, solemnly, sacredly, 
and with all the honours. In China 
and elsewhere it is not ‘* immoral,” 
if your wife have too many daugh- 
ters and no sons, to put the little 
baby girls to death to preserve the 
equilibrium of the sexes. If one 
had to argue with an Asiatic or a 
Feejeean about “morality,” one 
would have to define the word very 
closely and mathematically to avoid 
an interminable argument, branch- 
ing out like the roots of a tree, and 
spreading into irrelevant issues. 


The Feejeean might contend that it 
was immoral not to put your good 
old grandfather out of his misery 
in a country where there was no 
public or private charity, no poor- 
law, and no Miss Burdett Coutts 
to care for the aged and the help- 
less. And the Chinaman, with as 
much reason, might assert that it 
was a cruel shame to allow of such 
a disparity between the sexes as 
five women to three men, polygamy 
being at the same time made crimi- 
nal. “‘ Education,” “ Virtue,”’ “ Hon- 
our,” and even “Religion,” are all 
words that have no strict invariable 
meaning ; and that may convey very 
divergent and irreconcilable ideas 
to different minds. ‘* Work” is an- 
other of these general words which 
people are apt to use in a precon- 
ceived sense of their own, without 
inquiring whether other minds ac- 
cept the same interpretation. The 
Scripture says that there is one 
glory of the sun, another glory of 
the moon, and ‘another glory of the 
stars; so of work—there is work 
of the intellect, of the imagination, 
of the educated and trained fingers, 
and of the strong right arm. In 
one sense we are all of us, from the 
highest to the lowest, working peo- 
ple; and we live in a hard-working 
age. Nay more—the stars, the plan- 
ets, the solar system, the kindly 
mother earth on which we live and 
move, are all workers, and would 
be resolved into original chaos if 
by any possibility they could cease 
to obey this great and fundamental 
law of Life and Eternity. Here, in 
our sturdy old realm of Great Bri- 
tain, work is the fashion and the 
passion, as well as the duty, of us 
all. The unfortunate wight who 
has plenty of money, inherited or 
acquired, and nothing particular to 
do, so far from shirking labour, 
actually courts it as a luxury. The 
hardy young fellows who, for three 
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parts of “the year, study law, or phy- 
sic, or grind at the classics, or de- 
vote themselves to literature or art, 
betake themselves to very hard work 
indeed in their holiday of leisure. 
They tread the treacherous glaciers 
and crevasses of the Alps, they climb 
the icy summits of Mont Blanc, they 
imperil limb and life, and go through 


' more hard worg/in a week than the 


ordinary labourer or mechanic goes 
through in a month. They travel 
to remote and savage countries for 
the love of adventure, fare hardly and 
sparingly, and encounter risks and 
dangers by sea and land that would 
appal the often comparatively puny 
workman or artificer who labours 
in a Lancashire manufactory, or 
sweats in a coal-mine. When the 
hardy men who explored the in- 
terior of Africa—when Speke and 
Grant and Livingstone and Baker 
—set out on their travels, it was no 
holiday excursion they undertook, 
but a serious business, involving 
not only work of the hardest kind, 
but hardship, sorrow, and privation, 
such as few persons would like to 
encounter, either for love or for 
money, but which had no terrors 
for these adventurous people. It 
would be easy to multiply examples 
to prove that love of work is quite 
as much the characteristic of our 
wealthy as of our poorer classes, 
and that the best of us would toil 
by choice if we were not compelled 
to toil by necessity. If it were not 
so, who would go into Parliament? 
who would serve in committees of 
the House of Commons? who would 
be a Minister of the Crown? and 
who, above all, would consent to be 
a wealthy philanthropist? 

Of late years, however, in conse- 
quence of the efforts of such men as 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Beales (M.A.), 
who would Americanise our politics 
and our manners, and hand over 
the government of the country to 
the numerical majority of the whole 
people, irrespective of property or 
intelligence, a new cant has arisen, 
the sing-song of which is that the 
special class of men who labour with 


their hands for their daily bread 
are the best class in the community 
—that they are unjustly deprived 
of representation in Parliament, and 
that if such deprivation be much 
longer continued, the consequences 
may be perilous to the peace, if not 
to the stability, of the State. To 
this doctrine we take exception. 
Nay more; we repudiate it whol- 
ly. The assertion on which it is 
based is false. No class in Great 
Britain is, as a class, excluded from 
the suffrage; and no class, unless 
it be the clergy, who make no com- 
plaint on the subject, is excluded 
from the House of Commons. Any 
man who labours with his hands 
for his daily bread may obtain the 
privilege of a vote for the borough 
or county in which he resides, if 
he will become a householder pay- 
ing a certain amount of rent, or the 
owner of a freehold of the annual 
value of forty shillings. If he be 
excluded, it is not because he is a 
labourer skilled or unskilled, but 
because he does not conform to the 
conditions. There are thousands 
of mechanics and working men in 
such towns as Birmingham who do 
conform to the conditions, each of 
whom, as a unit, counts for as much 
in the political system of the bo- 
rough as the merchant, banker, 
physician, or attorney. We do not 
mean to assert that every agricultu- 
ral labourer or shepherd, and every 
artisan in towns and boroughs, can, 
by any amount of frugality and in- 
dustry, afford out of his wages as 
much for the rent of a house as 
would qualify him for a place on 
the electoral list. Neither do we 
maintain that many thousands, or 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of men in this condition are not as 
well fitted, by honesty of purpose, 
native intelligence, and general good 
conduct in all the relations of life, 
for the exercise of political func- 
tions, as the small shopkeepers who 
compose the majority in towns and 
cities. All we mean is, that the 
labouring classes are not under the 
ban of the constitution any more 
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than shopkeepers or the trading 
and professional classes generally ; 
and that the agitators who raise the 
cry, and make the assertion, do so 
dishonestly, with a view of stirring 
up political strife, and of placing 
the question of the extension of the 
suffrage on a false basis. 

There is an old antagonism be- 
tween labour and capital, just as 
there is between the buyer and the 
seller; an antagonism that exists 
in all countries, and has existed in 
all ages, and that has taken many 
shapes and developments, as was 
shown in these pages last month, 
by the writer of the article entitled 
**Who are the Reformers, and what 
do they want?’ When it is pro- 
posed by Mr. Bright, or any one 
else, that the association of labour- 
ers and workmen, organised for the 
purpose of getting as much wages 
as they can extort for the least 
amount of labour that their con- 
science will permit them to employ, 
should be diverted from social and 
economic to political ends, and 
their energies and nymbers brought 
to bear upon a subject alien to their 
original intention, and tending, if 
successful, to overthrow the politi- 
cal balance which vests power in 
this country in wealth and in in- 
telligence as well as in numbers, 
the public is entitled to examine 
what amount of intelligence these 
associations of working men have 
displayed on the questions at issue 
between themselves and their em- 
ployers 5 and whether, if they could 

ve their own way entirely, the 
result would not be mischievous 
alike to themselves and the capi- 
talists who feed them, and to the 
prosperity of the country in which 
they live. 

It is alleged by the working men 
that capitalists combine to keep 
down the price of labour, and that 
consequently labourers must com- 
bine to keep up the price of labour, 
or, in other words, to reduce the 
ge of capital. The fact may 

e granted. As it is the inte- 


rest-of him who has anything to 
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sell, to sell it for as much, and of 
him who has anything to buy to 
buy it for as little, as possible, so 
it is the interest of the employer to 
get as much work out of his la- 
bourer at the lowest price consist- 
ent with the due maintenance of 
the physical strength and wellbeing 
of the latter. As in a thickly- 
peopled country like Great Britain, 
where labourer competes with la- 
bourer, this natural action of the 
employer was likely to be abused, 
not only by the operation of the 
cupidity and selfishness of the capi- 
talists, who live by making a profit 
out of thelabour of others, but by 
the competition of the labourers 
themselves, and in some instances 
by that of women and children, 
the working men found it expedi- 
ent and useful to combine in their 
respective localities, and to fix the 
terms in their several trades and 
handicrafts for less than which 
they would not consent to doa 
day’s work. So far all is intelligi- 
ble. Each party to the controversy 
acts within his own province, and 
is fully justified in all steps he may 
take for the furtherance of his own 
interests, provided always that he 
does not overstep the limits of the 
Law. The employer must not pay 
his wages in kind,and force the 
workman to buy articles from his 
truck-shop, thus depriving the la- 
bourer of his right of choice to deal 
with whom he pleases, and taking 
an extra profit out of the goods 
supplied. Neither, on the other 
hand, must the single labourer, or 
any combination of labourers, use 
force or threats against any brother 
of the craft who chooses to accept 
lower terms from the master than 
will satisfy the majority of his fel- 
lows or the Council of the Trades- 
union, If each side keeps scrupu- 
lously within these limits, the law 
takes no cognisance of their doings. 
If the dispute proceeds to such 
length, that the employers, on 
the one hand, shut up their 
workshops and factories rather than 
pay the price for labour which the 
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men demand, or that, on the other, 
the workmen strike work altogether 
rather than accept the terms offered, 
the case may, and often does, be- 
come one of public concern. Were 
such disputes frequent or long pro- 
tracted, they might eventually as- 
sume a national importance; and 
according to the temper or obstinacy 
of the parties, might either drive 
capital to foreign countries to escape 
the tyranny of labour, or force away 


‘the labourers, the bone and sinew 


of the State, to take refuge in 
America or elsewhere from the 
grinding weight of capital—a loss 
in either case to the community at 
large, and leading directly to the 
decrease of national wealth and 
power, and a consequent lowering 
of our place in the councils of the 
world. 

Before we come to treat more par- 
ticularly of the antagonism of capi- 
tal and labour, and its results with- 
in the last few years, and more 
especially at the present time— 
when it is proposed to make every 
labourer a politician, and every 
Trades-union an imperium in im- 
perio, to bring into the game of 
politics the forces and the discipline 
of an army—it is desirable to show 
that there are other agencies at 
work than these two; that capital 
is not a unit; that labour may be; 
and that capitalists compete with 
capitalists to the great advantage 
of the public and of all the labour- 
ing classes; whereas by the system 
of Trades-unionism labourers are 


. hot allowed to compete with labour- 


ers. The result is a state of affairs 
which condemns the labourer to be 
for ever a labourer, one of a class 
apart, and that the lowest class 
in the country; and that effec- 
tually prevents him, whatever be 
his zeal, his energy, his . sobriety, 
his industry, and his talents, 
from rising above the level of the 
laziest and most worthless of his 
fraternity. The competition of ca- 
pitalist against capitalist, while it 
gives the public the advantage of 
the comparative cheapness in the 


price of the commodities which 
rival capitalists make or sell, does 
not prevent an individual capitalist 
from growing rich in the face of 
all competition, if he be able to 
display any extraordinary degree of 
skill, ingenuity, and enterprise, and 
bring to bear upon his business any 
peculiar gifts of mind or body. In 
the same manner, if labourer were. 
allowed to compet with labourer,— 
if a strong man who chose to work 
for twelve or fourteen hours a-day, 
where a weaker man could only 
work for eight, were permitted to 
do so; if the rules of trade applied 
to the rules of labour, and if a man 
could say, ‘‘The more I work the 
more I win,” and were allowed by 
his fellows to carry his doctrine 
into practice, a far greater number 
of labouring men would rise from 
the ranks to the position of capital- 
ists and employers that can _ possi- 
bly rise out of the dead level to 
which they are enregimented under 
the system of Trades-unions and 
combinations. At present, if a la- 
bouring man have youth, health, 
and strength, a large family, and 
unusual demands upon his earn- 
ings, there are no means available 
to him except the strictest economy 
and self-denial by which he can ever 
hope to become an iota richer than 
his compeers, if he happen to be a 
member of a Trades-union. As the 
lowest of them is, so must he be. 
If he have more than ordinary 
spirit, he kicks against the tram- 
mels; becomes a knobstick, a non- 
unionist, a persecuted man; and 
if the persecution be too strong 
and too long continued, he either 
succumbs to it by dying, or joining 
the Union; or what is better, by 
emigrating to some other land, 
where “‘a man’s a man,’ and not 
a card in a pack, valued not for 
himself, but for his relationship to 
the body of which he is a member. 
The system not only tends to keep 
down every man who supports or 
is governed by it, but to demoralise 
the whole thought and practice of 
the labouring classes. ‘To do the 
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least possible amount of work for 
the greatest possible amount of 
wages ; to shorten the day, and not 
diminish the fee paid for it; never 
“‘to make work scarce” by any ex- 
tra zeal or assiduity in performing 
it; to apportion the strong and 
willing man’s toil to that of the 
weakest and least willing,—is a 
course of procedure that can scarce- 
ly be called honest. It is not 
the Christian principle of doing 
as one would be done by, as 
every workman who by rare 
good fortune becomes an employer 
very well knows, and very vigor- 
ously asserts. Doubtless, by this 
system, labour as a unit makes it- 
self very formidable to capital, 
though whether the great body of 
labourers ever examine, or are com- 
petent to examine, its effects upon 
themselves as individuals, is not so 
certain. The “organisation of la- 
bour” is a high-sounding phrase ; 
but wherever in the whole history 
of the world we find that labour 
has been organised on any great 
scale, we find also that the organ- 
isers were of necessity tyrants, 
whether they were committees of 
trades, philosophers, contractors, or 
monarchs; and that such organisa- 
tion, whatever its physical results 
may have been, depressed to one 
level, and that the lowest, the social 
status of the single worker. It 
was by the organisation of labour 
that the Pyramids were construct- 
ed; it was by the organisation of 
labour that the Southern States of 
the American Union were enabled 
to grow rich by the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco; 
it is by the organisation of labour, 
the result not of intelligence but of 
instinct, that the small coral in- 
sects of the Pacific Ocean build up 
islands from the bottom of the sea, 
and have already laid the founda- 
tions of a new continent; it is by 
the organisation. of labour, also in- 
stinctive, that the industrious bees 
combine to make honey. But we 
are justified in inquiring what was 
the individual status and condition 
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of the workers who built the Pyra- 
mids for the Pharaohs, or cultivated 
cotton for the Southern planters: 
and of what account is the one coral 
insect or the bee that works to 
such stupendous results in the one 
case, and to such useful results in 
the other? The human _ workers 
were slaves to the will of others, 
The insect-workers are slaves to a 
law which they cannot resist. In 
the case of the English Trades- 
unions, the body of workmen are 
slaves to an oligarchy of their own 
choosing, and consent to debase 
themselves individually in order 
that the class to which they belong 
may be aggrandised collectively. It 
is the old story of universal suf- 
frage culminating in a despotism. 
Every member of a Trades-union is 
practically either a slave or a ty- 
rant, or a combination of both, 
like an Eastern vizier. The Union- 
ist resigns his individuality; he is 
but a leaf upon a tree or a drop of 
water in the ocean. At best he is 
but a private soldier in the army 
of industry, and forfeits his chance 
to become a general or commander 
unless he can contrive to become a 
Union leader, and as such a portion 
of the oligarchy that governs all the 
rest. How despotic the Unions are— 
to what lengths they go in persecut- 
ing, and in some cases in ruining, the 
men of their own class who pre- 
sume to think for themselves, and 
refuse to conform to their rules or 
contribute to their funds, we need 
go no further than the nearest 
manufacturing town or city to in- 
quire. How by intimidation, by 
violence, and by strikes, they at- 
tempt to set aside the laws by 
which capital as well as labour is 
governed—how they will not per- 
mit of the employment of women 
in trades for which women are pre- 
eminently fitted—such, for instance, 
as that of the printer's compositor 
—and how, in consequence, they 
make themselves the instruments 
of driving the superabundant” fe 
male population, unable to find 
either husbands or work, into the 
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ranks of that awful prostitution 
which is the great scandal of our 
age, our country, and our religion 
—are facts that lie upon the sur- 
face, and may be seen and noted of 
all men. When it is proposed by 
Mr. Bright, and when the proposi- 
tion is cheerfully adopted by the 
committees, directors, and _ secre- 
taries of the affiliated Unions 
throughout the country, that this 
great agency and _ organisation 
should be brought to bear, with 
the force of an army, upon the 
purely political questions of the 
extension of the suffrage, and the 
reform of the Commons House of 
Parliament, statesmen, and moder- 
ate men of all parties, may well ask 
whether a great danger is not to 
be immediately and resolutely con- 
fronted; and whether it is not the 
interest and duty of every friend 
to the intelligent and educated 
liberty that prevails in Great Bri- 
tain to resist the beginning of evil, 
lest in no long time the classes who 
earn their daily bread by manual 
labour—the most numerous, and, as 
we have seen, the most completely 
organised classes in the country— 
do not seize the largest share of 
political power, and virtually be- 
come the rulers of the nation. If 
these men were as wise and as vir- 
tuous as they are multitudinous, 
there might, perhaps, be no great 
danger in admitting their claim 
to political privilege on the plea 
of their manhood, not on that of 
their labour; but not even their 
. best friends can allege that they 
are wiser and more virtuous than 
others; and few can assert that 
poverty, which is the inevitable 
lot in a thickly-peopled country of 
the vast multitude who have no- 
thing to depend upon but the day’s 
wage of the day’s work, can be ina 
position to form safe and accurate 
judgment on the multifarious public 
questions in which the stability, the 
prosperity, the liberty, and the place 
in the world, of a highly civilised, 
wealthy, and ancient empire such 
as Great Britain, are involved. And 
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when the leaders of these men— 
ignorant as they are of the laws of 
social and political economy—as- 
sume the part of bullies towards 
all other classes, and seek to inti- 
midate public opinion by a display 
of their numbers in the streets— 
the fact alone is: worth volumes of 
arguments to bring conviction to 
the minds of all other sections of 
the public, that to give them as 
large a share in the government of 
the country as they claim, would 
be an experiment fraught with the 
greatest peril; a false step not 
easily, if possibly, to be recalled; 
and a virtual abandonment of the 
wholesome principle under which 
Great Britain has become the 
freest, if not the only truly free, 
country in the world—the principle 
that men of education, wealth, and 
learned leisure, though in a mino- 
rity, should possess a larger share 
in the government, than could be 
given to a majority in which pov- 
erty and comparative ignorance 
must of necessity prevail. We hear 
a great deal too much of the rights 
of the majority, and of the old fal- 
lacy, and false assertion, that the 
voice of the people is the voice of 
God. Christianity itself was long 
in a minority of one, and is yet ina 
minority, if the population of the 
whole world be counted. Every 
great and good cause must neces- 
sarily have its origin in a minority 
—for a great and good cause, if new, 
must interfere with that which is 


old; and the old being in posses- 
sion, dies hard, and the majority 


sides with it. As in religion and 
in science, so in politics, it is the 
minority which lays the founda- 
tion and builds the edifice, which 
the majority afterwards must con- 
sent to inhabit. In point of fact, 
no nation in the world was ever 
governed by a majority—not even 
the United States of America; 
where the women and children, 
who have no political right or pri- 
vilege, outnumber very considera- 
bly the adult males, who are the 
sole voters. It is not because Mr. 
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Bright and the Trades-unions de- 
sire a Reform in Parliament—for 
Conservatives and Liberals, Tories 
and Whigs, may unite in desiring 
it, if the true basis of a Reform 
Bill can be agreed upon—but be- 
cause they seek to hand over the 
government to the majority of 
adult males in this country, which 
majority is poor, and, therefore, not 
fit to be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the wealthy; ignorant 
and therefore incapacitated for the 
government of the well-informed ; 
and so busy, and more than busy, 
in gaining its daily subsistence by 
hard labour, as to have neither 
taste nor leisure for studying all 
those nice questions on which the 
wealth, no less than the liberty 
and happiness, of nations depends, 
and most of all, those very ques- 
tions of labour and capital that lie 
at the root of manufacturing indus- 
and commercial enterprise. 

That the iabouring classes, as a 
body, are not as honest and intel- 
ligent as the petty shopkeepers and 
retail dealers who form so large a 
portion of the existing constituen- 
cies in populous boroughs and 
cities, is a proposition which we 
have no intention of controverting. 
On the contrary, we think that the 
skilled mechanics of the country 
are, as a body, very superior, if not 
in intelligence, most certainly in 
honesty, to the small retail dealers, 
who, by virtue of their station- 
ary character as householders and 
the payment of a certain annual 
amount of rent, possess the privi- 
lege of voting for Members of Par- 
liament. Instead of opening the 
doors of the Constitution to larger 
numbers of the lower sort of tra- 
ders, we would much rather shut 
them against every one of the 
class, who within three or even 
seven years previous to an election 
had been convicted before a magis- 
trate of selling short weight or 
measure, or of adulterating his 
goods. The labouring classes have 
no such means or opportunities of 
dishonesty as the shopkeepers, and 
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as a class we may well believe that 
their probity is greater, and in the 
case of skilled mechanics that their 
intelligence and education are su- 
perior. It is not the individual 
workman or artificer who can be 
objected to. It is the organisation 
of the class which they turn to 
unwise account, and their great 
numbers, all acting together, which, 
if political privilege were granted 
to such a mass, would overthrow 
the delicate balances of political 
power, and give the real direction 
of the State machine into the hands 
of manual labour. But while we 
think that on this ground. true 
statesmanship should resist the 
claim of manhood suffrage put for- 
ward so lustily on behalf both of 
workers and non-workers, we should 
not be at all sorry, but on the con- 
trary very much pleased, to see a few 
handicraftsmen or mechanics elect- 
ed to the House of Commons. The 
Trades-unions have a large ac- 
cumulated fund for the  susten- 
ance of men on strike, and have 
sometimes paid as much as £3000 
in a week for this purpose. They 
might well spare a few thousands 
for the purpose of contesting a 
metropolitan or other borough, in 
the interest of one of their class. 
Why, for instance, if there be a 
man among them who can speak 
eloquently, who feels what his 
class feels, who wants what his 
class wants, who possesses all their 
confidence, and can tell the world 
exactly what they want, and how 
they want it, should he not stand 
for such a borough as Birmingham, 
Lambeth, the Tower Hamlets, or 
Manchester? The property quali- 
fication for Members of Parliament 
has been abolished, and less than 
half the weekly cost of a strike 
among the carpenters, builders, 
blacksmiths, or tailors of the metro- 
politan district, or the spinners of 
Lancashire, would suffice to place 
a working man, as the working 
man’s candidate, in a proper posi- 
tion before the electors, and pay 
all the expenses of a contested 
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election. The idea has _ been 
mooted already in the ‘ Beehive ’— 
the London weekly organ, not only 
of the Bright and Beales Reform 
movement, but of one great section 
of the Trades-unions. The ‘Bee- 
hive’ is of opinion that “ Labour 
will never have fair play in Parlia- 
ment, or be properly understood, 
until some dozen or so of veritable 
working men are returned to re- 
present it;” and, furthermore, ex- 
presses its belief that “ this result 
might be accomplished, even under 
the present electoral system, if set 
about with good will, union, and 
determination.” Though we can- 
not agree with the writer in think- 
ing that “ignorant aristocrats” 
and ‘interested commoners” in 
Parliament _pertinaciously misre- 
present and misunderstand the 
labour question; and that a dozen 
intelligent working men in _ the 
House of Commons would speedily 
demolish the arguments of the 
statesmen, philosophers, and _prac- 
tical men of business in that as- 
sembly,—we think the whole coun- 
try would rejoice to see the attempt 
made, and to welcome the whole 
dozen into the halls of St. Stephen’s. 
The writer in the ‘ Beehive’ thinks 


“That he could without trouble, at any 
moment, pick out from the two sections 
or parties into which the working class 
leaders of London are unhappily divided, 
at least a dozen men who, were they in 
the House of Commons, would effec- 
tually revolutionise public opinion on 
the subject of Trades-unions in the 
course of a single session With a few 
such men in the House, the fallacy of 
the cry of ‘Trades-unions driving trade 
to foreign countries’ would speedily be 
shown, and the real object of that cry— 
the reduction of wages, that employers 
may still keep up their enormous profits 
to maintain the luxury and extravagance 
indulged in, if not by themselves per- 
sonally, by their families — mercilessly 
exposed. With a few such men in the 
House, the ridiculous and miserably 
false statement, that the present stagna- 
tion of trade, and distress of the unem- 
ployed workmen, had been brought 
about by Trades-unions and _ strikes, 
would be exposed and scattered to the 
winds, and the real cause would be made 
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patent to the world—viz., the late 
monetary panic brought about by the 
reckless over-trading, fraudulent specu- 
lations, Stock Exchange gambling, bank 
and company swindling, and general 
cupidity, avarice, and roguery of a large 
portion of the capitalists and middle 
classes ; all eager to get rich by any 
other than honourable and legitimate 
means.” 


The ‘Beehive’ is not to be 
blamed for this fling at the com- 
mercial immorality of the time; but 
the writer only states his own side 
of the case. There has been undue 
speculation, there has been a mone- 
tary crisis, there has been great ex- 
travagance of living among manu- 
facturers, there is among them gen- 
erally an over-hastiness to get rich ; 
but notwithstanding all these 
things, the working classes may 
have faults of their own, The 
charge brought against them by 
many employers is that trade in 
several great departments of in- 
dustry is being driven from Great 
Britain by the unwise conduct and 
exorbitant demands of the British 
workmen, and that Continental 
workmen not only do the work as 
well, but do it more regularly and 
for a lower rate of wages. The 
workmen deny all .these allegations 
except the inferior wages given on 
the Continent, and assert that if 
an English workman receives higher 
payment, he turns out a superior 
article from his hands. Agreeing 
with the writer in thinking that 
it would be to the advantage of 
all parties to have a few working 
men in Parliament to state their 
case there, rather than in news- 
papers like the ‘Beehive,’ we do 
not think that the success of such 
a reform movement in Parlia- 
ment as they now seem to desire 
under Mr. Bright’s leadership would 
serve their turn. Our firm belief 
is, that it would be much easier to 
introduce a few working men into 
the House of Commons without 
such a reform in Parliament as Mr. 
Bright, the ‘Beehive,’ and the 
Trades-unions desire, than ‘into a 
House elected by manhood suffrage. 
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In America, where manhood suf- 
frage is the rule, and the institu- 
tions of which we are asked to imi- 
tate as the perfection of political 
wisdom, there is not a single me- 
chanic in either House of Congress. 
There are men who once were me- 
chanics, like the late President, Mr. 
Lincoln, who was once a splitter of 
wooden rails and a boatman ; like the 
actual President, Mr. Johnson, who 
was once a tailor; like Gen. N. 
P. Banks, who was once a black- 
smith; like Mr. Wilson, who was 
once a journeyman shoemaker; and 
like many others who might be 
mentioned ; but there is not and 
never was a member in either 
House who was a day-labourer at 
the time of his election, and who 
had not, like Messrs. Lincoln, John- 
son, Banks, and Wilson, abandoned 
labour for the law or for mercantile 
pursuits before he sought the suf- 
frages of his fellow-citizens. In 
some remote and _ thinly-peopled 
States of the Union, where all men 
are labourers engaged in the great 
work of clearing the wilderness 
and dispossessing the wild Indians 
and the wild beasts, it is very 
likely that rail-splitters, farmers, 
boatmen, millers, blacksmiths, 
and other handicraftsmen have 
seats in the local legislatures ; 
but no such men ever found their 
way into Congress, until they 
had become either _ professional 
men, bankers, or rich merchants. 
No day-labourer or mechanic has a 
seat in the present Congress; no 
day-labourer or mechanic has been 
elected to the next, which is to as- 
semble on the 4th of March. It 
it is true that a prize-fighter has been 
elected for one of the districts of 
New-York; but neither in Eng- 
land nor in America would such a 
man have a chance of obtaining 
the suffrages of a constituency, un- 
less for circumstances unconnected 
with his vocation. The New-York 
ated was elected because he 
ad become rich enough to pay the 
very enormous price necessary to be 
paid in America when a numerous 
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constituency has to be managed and 
bought ; and such a man might per- 
haps get in for Lambeth or a smaller 
borough, if he had the ambition, 
the means, and the unscrupulous- 
ness necessary to effect his object. 
That the case as regards the election 
of veritable day-labourers, represent- 
atives of their class, and able to speak 
for them in Parliament, would be 
different in Great Britain and Ire. 
land under a system of manhood 
suffrage, we do not believe; but 
that, under the present system, a 
few artisans could be brought into 
Parliament if the artisans them- 
selves would use the machinery 
and the money of the Trades-union 
to effect the purpose, we hold to be 
highly probable. Such men in Par- 
liament might be useful; and if 
they could not convert the gentle- 
men whom the ‘Beehive’ calls 
“ignorant aristocrats” and “in- 
terested commoners” to their views 
upon the question of the relation 
of labour and capital and the rights 
of labourers, they might — who 
knows ?—be converted to those of 
their present opponents, and re- 
cognise in time the great fact that 
labour and capital ought not to 
be enemies, but friends and part- 
ners in business. At all events, 
the collision of mind with mind 
in the House of Commons could 
not fail to enlighten the public, 
and draw into full daylight many 
social truths as yet but partially re- 
cognised, or half hidden in the dim 
twilight of imperfect knowledge. 
Our preceding remarks apply 
entirely to the combination of 
labourers to keep up the rate of 
wages, to coerce capitalists and em: 
ployers, to encourage and maintain 
strikes, and the perversion of this 
organisation — already mischievous 
enough when confined within its 
original intention — to the political 
purpose which finds favour with 
Mr. Bright and the ultra-Democratic 
party in England. There is an- 
other branch of the subject on 
which we -desire to say a few 
words, in the interest of that por- 
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tion of the labouring classes who 
have had the good sense to keep 
aloof from the Trades-unions, and 
who, knowing what capital is, how it 
is to be obtained, and what it can 
accomplish, have learned to respect 
and not to quarrel with it, and deter- 
mined, by thrift, good management, 
and union among each other, to 
become capitalists themselves. We 
allude to the numerous Co-operative 
Societies which have been estab- 
lished in London and the manufac- 
turing districts, and which are not 
to be confounded, either in charac- 
ter or object, with the Trades- 
unions. In establishing co-oper- 
ative societies or partnerships of 
workmen to divide profits among 
themselves, after the payment 
of wages, the working classes 
stand upon firm ground. They 
break no social or economic 
law; they exercise no tyranny 
over their fellows ; they work to- 
gether voluntarily for a defined 
and wholly legitimate object, and 
combine in their own persons the 


functions of the employer and the 
employed—of the capitalist and the 


labourer. Such associations, if pru- 
dently conducted, have generally 
proved successful, and productive 
of unmixed good to all concerned, 
as well as to the outside community. 
The principle on which they stand 
is directly at variance with that of 
the Trades-unions. As a member 
of a co-operative society, a work- 
man becomes a small, and may ulti- 
mately become a large, capitalist. 
By sharing in the profits of the con- 
cern, he is directly interested in its 
success, and impelled to the exer- 
cise of all his zeal, talents, and 
energy, to advance this desirable 
object. As a member of a Trades- 
union, a workman has no direct in- 
centives or prospects, and can only 
become a capitalist by saving some- 
thing out of his wages, which very 
few labourers can, and which still 
fewer do. Like a Scotch bailie, 
“who is aye a bailie,” a Trades- 
union workman is always a work- 
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man, forbidden to excel, and of no 
greater importance in the com- 
munity of which he forms a part 
than a bee in a hive, or a rabbit 
in a warren. In this respect the 
‘Beehive,’ from which we have 
quoted, is a well-chosen title for 
the organ of such an association. 
It is the old idea of the organisa- 
tion of labour—Communism, So- 
cialism, Fourierism, Proudhonism, 
or whatever else it has been or 
may be called. It substitutes soci- 
ety for the individual, emasculates 
the intellect, deadens the ener- 
gies, and can only be held together 
by a despotism. That it may send 
one representative to the Honse of 
Commons, or even the dozen that 
the ‘ Beehive’ thinks possible, may 
well be desired in the interest of 
truth. If there be truth, partial or 
general, in the idea of those who 
would create armies of industry, 
acting under generals like other 
armies, each private soldier yield- 
ing, like other soldiers, implicit obe- 
dience to the orders of one supreme 
chief, the House of Commons is 
the best place in the world to con- 
firm and give currency to it. If, on 
the other hand, the idea be founded 
on error, and must, if carried in- 
to execution, be productive of no- 
thing but evil to all classes, and to 
the labouring classes more espe- 
cially, the House of Commons is, 
in like manner, the best place to 
prove its falsehood, by the conflict 
of minds, the sifting of evidence, 
and the deductions of reason. We 
doubt, however, whether the ranks 
of labour possess a man competent 
to argue the question. If such a 
man is to be found among them, 
it would be a national advantage 
to have him in Parliament. Let 
him be found; let him become. a 
candidate, say for Birmingham ; let 
him be elected, and there is neither 
a true Conservative nor a true Lib- 
eral who would not be glad to hear 
what he has to say, and to give 
the most respectful: attention to 
his facts and arguments. 


Q 
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Tue little passage-of-arms—or, as 
they are both Grecians, we may say 
the logomachy—between Professor 
Blackie of Edinburgh and Mr. Er- 
nest Jones of London on the de- 
merits and merits of Democracy, 
though not a matter of much im- 
portance, is highly characteristic of 
our country and time. In olden 
days, if any foolhardy wight de- 
nied the virtue and the charms of 
Dulcinea del Toboso, or any other 
supposed paragon of her sex, he 
had to maintain his opinion against 
all on-comers by thrust of lance or 
cleave of sword. Mais nous avons 
changé tout cela. In our prosaic 
and practical age we do not fight 
for ladies. We do not even fight 
for ideas, as the Emperor of the 
French has done; or, if we do, 
it is for a commercial idea, or 
because we cannot help ourselves, 


or are, to use a vulgar phrase, 


“in for it.” When we fight jor 
an idea, it is with ideas, as the 
least costly, the most agreeable, 
and perhaps, in the long-run, the 
most effectual method of gaining 
the victory. Professor Blackie, 
though a professed Liberal in 
olitics, does not estimate very 
ighly the beauty of that cele- 
brated Dulcinea, Democracy, but 
rather inclines to the opinion 
that she is an ill-favoured and 
unprincipled old harridan, a _per- 
son of worse than questionable 
character, and one, in fact, with 
whom a truly wise and virtuous 
government will have as little as 
possible to do. Mr. Jones, as en- 
thusiastic for this particular char- 
mer as the Knight of La Mancha 
was for the damsel of Toboso, sees 
Democracy with different eyes, and 
from a different point of view. To 
his mind she is all loveliness, all 
grace, all virtue, all wisdom, all 
perfection. She is the cynosure 
of the expectant world, the fairy 
-queen under whose benignant aus- 


pices all the evils‘and sorrows that 
afflict humanity are to fade away 
like morning mists before the ma- 
jesty of the noonday sun; when 
every peasant and every working 
man is to have a fowl in the 

a pipe in his mouth, and a vote by 
ballot every week, every month, 
and every year, for everything and 
everybody. The opinions of the 
disputants were known _before- 
hand; and when it was announced 
that these two scholars, who could 
both quote Greek, who had both 
written poetry, who had _ both 
studied history, and who were 
otherwise men of mark, and pos- 
sessed of oratorical powers, were 
to discuss publicly, the one the 
pessimist and the other the optimist 
side of the subject, with arguments 
for their only knock-down blows, 
and sarcasms that draw no blood 
for their only cuts, it is no won- 
der that the good folk of “Auld 
Reekie,” well skilled themselves in 
the arts of disputation, should have 
turned out in large numbers to see 
the “ploy.” The combatants were 
well matched. The Scotch Pro- 
fessor was lithe, limber, daring, 
and aggressive; the English Bar- 
rister was steady, well trained, 
cunning of fence, and had not only 
the advantage of the last word, 
but the stimulus of having suf- 
fered in the cause which he Shad at 
heart, and the sense of personal 
wrong to back the point of his in- 
vective. Mr. Blackie had lived at 
home unmolested in his opin- 
ions, while Mr. Jones had gone 
to prison for his, and been harshly 
treated by a Government that was 
too aristocratic to forgive his ultra- 
Democracy when it had taken the 
shape of sedition.’ Mr. Blackie com- 
menced the discussion, and made 
his statement with fairness and 
courtesy. He ran rapidly over the 
whole ground of authentic history, 
dwelling more particularly upon 
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the Republics of Greece and Rome, 
and the Italian commonwealths in 
the Middle Ages; thence he passed 
to modern times—to France, to 
Australia, and the United States, 
uniformly drawing conclusions un- 
favourable to the rule of the mul- 


- titude, but no more unfavourable 


than were to have been anticipated 
by any one who knew the idiosyn- 
crasies of the speaker. Being the 
attacking party, he had the most 
to say, and the most lively portions 
of the argument. Mr. Jones was 
equally fair and courteous, if not 
quite so learned; and if he drew 
less upon Plato and Aristotle, he 
relied more than his opponent 
upon the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul, and the Democratic spirit of 
Christianity. As there was no 
umpire to decide which of the two 
was right—as the question at issue 
was not even put to the vote of 
those present, to elicit the opinion 
of the majority—and as such an 
opinion would have been’ of no 
particular value, even if it had 
been taken—the discussion was 
without result. In an ancient 
tilting-match with sword and spear, 
the unhorsing and disablement of 
a champion decided the question 
in dispute, whether it were a 
knight’s honour or a lady’s virtue, 
in a manner that every spectator 
could understand; but in a logo- 
machy, when each preux chevalier 
is firmly seated on his hobby, there 
is no unhorsing to be done, no 
spear to be shivered, no wound to 
be inflicted, and no palpable proof 
to be afforded to the bystanders that 
one warrior is of greater prowess 
than the other. Professor Blackie, 
as weemay very well suppose, 
did not convince Mr. Jones of the 
error of his belief; and Mr. Jones, 
we may be equally sure, did not 
prove to the satisfaction of Profes- 
sor Blackie that Democracy was but 
another name for true liberty. Each 
but explained fis own views to the 
comparatively limited audience ga- 
thered by the Working Men’s Insti- 
tute of Edinburgh; leaving that 


audience, and the far larger one 
to be reached: by the press, to be 
strengthened or weakened in the 
foregone conclusion ; though, if the 
truth were known, with a very for- 
lorn hope indeed that any person 
would be convinced either on the 
one side or the other. 

It is because we think that both 
of the disputants somewhat mis- 
state the case which they had to 
present, and dwelt a little too much 
upon ancient, and somewhat too 
little upon modern, Democracy, and 
because neither of them very strict] 
defined what he meant by the wall, 
that we are induced to give a short 
abstract of the pros and cons of the 
two speakers, and to supplement 
their ancient lore by a little modern 
experience of America, of which both 
the speakers knew nothing, except 
by hearsay, and the authority of 
other people. The Democracies 
of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and of the middle age Itali- 
ans, were not the kind of Democra- 
cies with which the world is now 
threatened. They existed undep 
conditions very different from those 
of modern society, either in France, 
Great Britain, or the United States, 
which are all more or less Democra- 
tic in the forms of their govern- 
ments.’ It is to the history of these 
three nations, during the last cen- 
tury, that we have to look for the 
merits as well as the demerits of 
Democracy, and to gather such in- 
struction and warning as we may. 

Let us first hear what Professor 
Blackie means by Democracy. He 
makes no gets! dalliances 
with his topic, but in his very first 
sentences jumps boldly into the heart 
of his argument. He quotes Aris- 
totle’s dictum, that “the best of all 
animals, when governed by reason 
and justice, is man; when without 
them, the most terrible.” He 
adds— 

“This is the sentence of the most 
sagacious and the most far-sighted of 
political writers, and of all speculative 
men certainly the most practical. And 
to this undeniable dictum we may, 
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without fear of question, add, that of 
all animals man is the most diffi- 
cult to govern, and of all arts, the art 
of government is that one which at 
once demands the greatest talents for 
success and entails the most terrible 
penalties by failure. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of the terrible lessons of his- 
tory written everywhere in characters 
of blood, there has always been a class 
of persons of hasty wit and superficial 
conclusions, who have been of opinion 
that the government of human beings 
is one of the simplest of all arts—as 
simple, in fact, as any sum in addition ; 
and that the one infallihle way to find 
the wisdom by which a community of 
reasonable beings shall be governed, 
is to gather them into indiscriminate 
masses, portion them off like sheep into 
separate pens, take the votes of the 
several pens by the poll, add the votes 
together, and the sum will give a ver- 
dict which, by a cunning machinery of 
social . wire-pulling (well understood in 
America), will give good government. 
The maintainers of this opinion are 
known in history as Democrats, and 
universal suffrage is the watchword of 
their doctrine.’ 


* Mr. Jones has not the same ideas of 
Democracy as the Professor, and yet 
he defines something under that 
name to which Mr. Blackie might 
take no objection, and which he might 
accept as orthodox doctrine if known 
by some other designation. The 
Professor says Democracy is the rule 
of mere numbers, and of the ignorant 
mob. Not so says the Barrister :— 


“Democracy means not the rule of a 
class, but of a nation—it embraces all, 
it tempers one class with another—it 
does not exclude the peer or the prince; 
on the contrary, it embraces them, it 
harmonises them—a peerage may flour- 
ish in its midst, and a throne is but the 
representative of one of its highest and 
noblest forms. There may be Demo- 
cracy under a king as well as under a 
president; and that system of checks 

. and counter-checks, that tempting in- 
fluence to which allusion has been 
made, is perhaps more perfectly real- 
‘ ised under a Democracy than under any 
-Other form.” 


If tested by this passage alone, Mr. 


-Jones would not appear to be much 
of a Democrat; for not only Mr. 
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Blackie, but such very  widel 

separated political thinkers as Karl 
Russell, the Earl of Derby, and Mr, 
John Bright, might be found to 
agree with him in the main points, 
and only differ with him as to the 
quantum of Democracy necessary to 
leaven the whole lump of the govern- 
ment and produce a wholesome fer- 
mentation. Men who argue should 
always begin by a strict and mutu- 
ally accepted definition of the thing — 
or the idea that they are arguing 
about, otherwise they darken coun- 
sel with vain words, and fight either 
shadows or windmills or the mis- 
creations of an irregularly trained 
intellect. Messrs Blackie and Jones 
are both agreed that government is 
the business of the wise and good. 
Mr. Blackie says that only a few 
are good and wise, and therefore the 
minority must rule. Mr. Jones, on 
the contrary, holds “that the good 
are the majority in every Christian 
land;” and that on _ Professor 
Blackie’s own principle the majori- 
ty should rule. Both of them, after 
having exhausted their budgets of 
learning with regard to the repub- 
lics of antiquity, and said their say 
upon the Democratic revolutions of 
modern times, settle down upon 
Democracy in the United States; 
and, as was to be expected, speak of 
it, not as it is, but as it appears to 
their minds—the one looking upon 
it as the concentration of all that 
is evil and corrupt in politics, the 
other as the incarnation of all that 
is good and beautiful. Both of 
them are unhappy in their proofs 
and illustrations of the facts which 
they desire to affirm, more especi- 
ally Mr. Jones, who has contrived 
to string together a largersfasces of 
mistakes, errors, perversions, and 
misconceptions with regard to Ame- 
rican institutions and the American 
people, than can be accounted for 
on any other principle than that 
his love has obscured his under- 
standing, and made him as blind to 
the truth as Titania was when she 
saw in Bottom the Weaver, with the 
ass’s head and the long ears, all the 
beauties and graces of an Apollo, 
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and all the virtues of the highest 
humanity. 
Mr. Blackie’s error with regard to 
America is very slight compared 
with those into which Mr. Jones 
has fallen; and consists in the fact 
that he dwells too much upon the 
bad character of New York, which 
is an exceptional city, and too little 
upon the Democratic corruptions 
that prevail elsewhere. The people 
of New York City are the most cor- 
rupt in America, partly because all 
the refuse of Europe pours into that 
city ; partly because, as in the Brit- 
ish metropolis, the great merchants, 
bankers, and professional people 
are much too busy and much better 
employed than to be able to spare 
the time for the work of municipal 
government, and. principally be- 
cause Democracy is invariably and 
necessarily corrupt in thickly popu- 
lated cities, where the bulk of the 
people are day-labourers and small 
shopkeepers, needy enough to be 
the paid tools of the political 
managers—themselves men of a 
low and unscrupulous class, who 
turn the votes of the multitude to 
account for party and personal pur- 
oses. But what is true of New 
ork is also true, though in a 
minor degree, of other cities in 
America— even of Boston the 
“immaculate ;” and the error of 
judgment in the conduct of his 
argument which Mr. Blackie com- 
mitted was, that he did not make 
a complete survey of the Union 
and prove, as he might easily have 
done, that purity of election is 
known nowhere but in the very 
small towns and villages, even if it 
be known there; that the ballot, 
so loudly insisted upon here, is no 
rotection in America, where every- 
ody’s vote is as well known as if 
it were posted at the church door, 
or shouted by the town -crier 
through the streets; that the cost 
of a contested election is often as 
high as a hundred thousand dol- 
lars (£20,000), which sum is paid 
ey by the candidates and partly 
y the forced contributions of every 
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office-holder, great or small, who 
owes his place to his political opin- 
ions; that a well-known maxim in 
elections is, “‘ to vote early and vote 
often ;” that both parties resort to 
the same devices; that no member 
of a party is allowed to have a voice 
or an opinion of his own, adverse 
or different from that of the “ cau- 
cus” that has agreed upon the “ plat- 
form,” the “ ticket,” and the men to 
be supported ; and that any person, 
great or small, who, having belong- 
ed to a party, does not carry out 
the party behest, is a marked 
man for life—a political outlaw, 
for whom there is no forgiveness. 
Neither can any man, however 
great or eminent, become a candi- 
date ex proprio motu, as in Great 
Britain. He must first of all ask 
for and obtain the consent of irre- 
sponsible wire-pullers and intrigu- 
ers, who organise the primary and 
other meetings, and form part of 
the secret caucuses, before his name 
can be mentioned as an aspirant. 
“If my party nominates the devil 
for a seat in Congress,” said a well- 
known politician, not a New-York- 
er, “ it is my duty and that of every 
man of the party to vote for the de- 
vil.” Even if a man succeeds in get- 
ting into the House of Representa- 
tives by subserviency to all the de- 
spotic decrees of the party by whose 
votes he has been elected, he must 
not think that the bonds of discipline 
are to be relaxed. His party follows 
him into the House and coerces him 
there. He is not a representative 
of the people, but the delegate of 
his party. He must do as he is bid- 
den ; and if, presuming to think for 
himself, or to place before his mind 
a higher standard of duty and pat- 
riotism than is accepted by those 
with whom he has previously act- 
ed, he gives an independent vote, 
he runs the risk, if his party be 
in the majority, of being expelled 
from the House. Nor is the risk 
a slight one. Senator Jesse D. 
Bright was expelled in 1861 because 
he did not think that “war was 
the proper mode to restore a volun- 
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tary union’—a very logical idea, 
which met with the greatest disfa- 
vour. Senator Bayard resigned in 
disgust rather than be expelled, be- 
cause he had expressed the opinion 
that civil war, however it might 
end, would imperil the liberties of 
the Union ; just as, if England had 
been the ultra-Democracy which Mr. 
Jones would like to see it, Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright might have been 
expelled from the House of Com- 
mons during the Crimean war for 
denouncing that war as a blunder 
and acrime. Not aninstant too soon 


has Professor Blackie raised a warn- 
ing voice on: the subject. 


“‘Our House of Commons,” he says, 
“is already as Democratic as it can be 
made, without destroying the just in- 
fluence of the middle and upper classes. 
Our system of election is already too 
Democratic in many respects to afford 
any rational guarantee for the return of 
members to the great National Council 
who possess the essential requisites of 
large views and independent character. 
I see manifest signs in various places of 
the Democratic habit of degrading a 
national councillor into’a local deputy, 
of sending up a partisan instead of a 
thinker, of preferring the spokesman of 
a faction to the advocate of a people. I 
see men of high character and intelli- 
gence rudely called to account, re- 
proached, slandered, and dismissed, 
merely because they did their duty in 
the House of Parliamentary deliberation 
with more than common intelligence, 
independence, and courage. And, what 
is worse, I see men afraid to speak the 
truth, and willing to set their names to 
measures of which they do not approve, 
merely to tide over the moment, to 
‘settle the question,’ and to stop the 
mouth of dangerous declaimers. _Is this 
not Democracy? And we are to have 
more of it, forsooth! Ifa Reform Bill, 
on American principles, be carried in 
this country, one result of it I can pre- 
dict with perfect certainty, that it will 
not improve the character of our na- 
tional councillors. We shall have fewer 
of the rare and useful class of cool 
thinkers, more of the speaking-trumpets 
of local faction, the standard-bearers of 
popular passion, and the vendors of 
speculative crotchets. I say, therefore, 
again, much rather no Reform Bill at 

than one that shall acknowledge no 
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principle other than that which has pro 
duced the greatest of all social tyrannies 
in America.” 


The Professor is entirely right; 
and if either Messrs. Lowe or Doul- 
ton had been members of the 
House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington, and had broken adrift from 
their party only half as independ- 
ently as these gentlemen did in the 
matter of the Reform Bill of Mr. 
Bright and Eari Russell, they would 
assuredly have been made to do 

enance in sackcloth and asheg 

efore the secret ‘ caucus” of the 
wire-pullers ; or, in default of such 
penitence or promise of implicit 
obedience for the future, been ig- 
nominiously expelled or forced into 
a resignation. If Mr. Blackie or 
Mr. Jones desires to see further 
evidence of the corruption that 
prevails, not merely in New York 
State or City, but throughout the 
whole Union, let him read the two 
large volumes of evidence taken 
before a committee of the House of 
Representatiyes in December 1861, 
on the subject of ‘* Government 
Contracts:” a book easily to be 
obtained, and of which several 
hundred copies have been circulat- 
ed in New York by a friend of ra- 
tional liberty, under the alliterative 
title of ‘Political Putrefaction 
Portrayed.” He will therein learn 
many things worth knowing; the 
sums that Senators and Represen- 
tatives paid for their seats—their 
share of public plunder in the 
shape of fraudulent contracts with 
the Government, and the profits of 
which they distributed among their 
agents ; and will perhaps come to 
the conclusion, after careful perusal, 
that not only the lowly but the 
highly placed were parties to some 
of the most stupendous frauds re- 
corded in history, and committed at 
a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment was struggling for its very 
existence, against one of the most 
formidable wars that one great peo- 
ple ever commenced, or another 
great people resisted. In Eng- 
land, to be called a politician con- 
veys a compliment to the person 
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to whom the name is applied. In 
America, all over the country, and 
not in New York alone, to call a 
man a politician is as bad as to 
call him a swindler. It is such a 
term of opprobrium that no one 
cares to accept, and every one has- 
tens to repudiate it. To be great, 
or good, or identified conspicuousl 
with any noble cause, is to lose all 
chance of the Presidency, as the 
names of Clay, Webster, Critten- 
‘den, Scott, Bayard, and scores of 
others can testify. If it had fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Ernest Jones to 
commence the discussion by a vin- 
dication of Democracy, and to 
Professor Blackie to reply, it is 
probable that the Professor might 
have been enabled to turn to 
greater account the mass of mate- 
rials which, by a little research, 
would have been at his command, 
and thereby deprived his opponent 
of the seeming, but by no means 
real, victory, which some may con- 
sider Mr. Jones to have obtained, 
when he admitted the corruptions 
of New York; while he affirmed, 
at the same time, that they were 
the exception, and not the rule, of 
political life; and that, black as 
they were, they formed but a small 
spot on the brightness of the great 
Democratic sun. But what Profes- 
sor Blackie failed to do for want, 
partly perhaps, of knowledge of the 
country, and certainly for want of 
the opportunity of reply, we propose 
to do on behalf of the principle he 
so zealously advocated—the princi- 
ple of government by the wise and 
good, and not of government by 
the whole people, who may very 
often be good, but cannot under 
any system of education and. train- 
ing be rendered uniformly wise, 
unselfish, and unimpassioned. 

With great unction, and asifhe were 
secure of triumph, Mr. Jones accepted 
the challenge to speak of America. 


“T am invited to America,” he said, 
“the country that spent £600,000,000 
and a quarter of a million of its best 
blood to preserve the Union and liberate 
the slave !—the country that, having suc- 
ceeded in both, pays off its debts at the 
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rate of £30,000,000 per annum !—the 
country where the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commission raised for its soldiers 
£2,000,000 !—the country whose grand 
system of free schools is the admiration 
of the world !—the country where, with- 
in five years, seven millions of dollars 
were given by private individuals to 
Literary Institutions!—the country of 
which ‘ wise’ men said it was rushing to 
bankruptcy and ruin, yet in which, dur- 
ing the war, £5,000,000 were contributed 
to the establishment of universities |— 
the country where education stands 
higher than in any other country in the 
world, and of which the Professor coolly 
tells us that it cares only for its msterial 
prosperity! What has the learned Pro- 
fessor to say of this great country? That 
there is rowdyism and immorality in 
New York, and bribery in Albany! In 
New York? But why not tell us of 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati—of Balti- 
more and Pittsburg—of Boston, with its 
public library, planned only in 1852, 
yet containing 120,000 volumes, lent en- 
tirely free to every inhabitant over six- 
teen years of age, who merely gives his 
name and address, with a population so 
noble that not a book is lost or stolen in 
a twelvemonth—of Chicago, numbering 
200,000 inhabitants, founded only thirty- 
two years ago, yet already possessing 
two theological colleges, some of the 
finest upper-schools in the world, and a 
flourishing University—-of that great 
constellation of order-loving, moral, and 
prosperous municipalities that shines 
along the surface of the land? Why talk 
of New York alone, and pick out the one 
black spot upon the face of the sun? 
Why select as your authority a partisan 
article from a partisan Review, for whose 
truth there is no single voucher? Why 
not ascertain whether you are correct be- 
fore you make a statement such as that 
about the Government not daring to levy 
a tax on spirits because the drunken na- 
tion would not permit it, when the fact 
is that at this very moment brandy is 
one of the most heavily-taxed things in 
all America ?” 


Beautifully painted!—en couleur 
de rose, if not with all the colours 
of the rainbow. The poetic pencil 
to which this fairy sketch is due 
was not dipped in the ink of 
Truth, but in the gallipot of Imagi- 
nation, where every tint and hue 
was at command, except the sober 
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tint and gray shade of reality. If 
America spent 600 millions of 
pounds sterling in the Civil War, she 
spent them to coerce an unwilling 
brother, who was no more a rebel 
to her authority than Washington 
was to that of George III. Of 
the 600 millions, Mr. Jones should 
ask how much went to dishonest 
contractors, who sold crazy steam- 
ers to the Government, not worth 
£5000 each, for ten times the mo- 
ney? How much went for spa- 
vined horses and fictitious mules, 
that had no existence but in the 
bill?” How much for shoddy cloth, 
that would not stand a shower of 
rain, or the touch of a clothes- 
brush? How much for poisonous 
whisky, that even the stomachs of 
the hardiest campaigners revolted 
against? How much for the rations 


and pay of 710,000 men, at a time 
when there were not 500,000 men 
either in the field or the hospitals ? 
How much for bounty-money to 
mercenary Irishmen and Germans, 
who, if they were honest, fought for 


a cause which was, none of theirs, 
and which, in the majority of cases, 
they neither cared about nor under- 
stood; and who, if they were dis- 
honest, as was mostly the case, 
deserted at the first opportunity, 
and drew the bounty-money a 
second, a third, and frequently a 
dozen times in as many different 
cities and districts? If Mr. Jones 
would make the calculation with 
the aid of documents presented to 
Congress, and published by its 
authority, he might deduct a full 
two-thirds of this magnificent debt, 
and place it to the debit of value 
not received. Mr. Jones is right 
when he says a quarter of a million 
of lives were sacrificed to restore 
the Union,—which,; by the way, 
is not yet restored, nor likely to 
be, if the Northern majority have 
their way; but he is not right when 
he says that all or any part of this 
blood was shed for the purpose of 
liberating the slave. If he had 
read the history of the war with 
attention, and if he had not suf- 
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fered his ardour in the cause of 
abstract liberty, and the supposed 
oodness and wisdom of the majo- 
rity in all Christian countries, to 
hide unpalatable truths from hig 
understanding, he would have been 
convinced that the war was not 
undertaken in any sense for the 
emancipation of the negroes; that 
Mr. Lincoln repeatedly disclaimed 
any such purpose, in the most 
solemn and emphatic manner, de- 
nying, at the same time, his own 
right, and that of the American 
people, to take any step with re- 
gard to slavery, except to conffhe it 
to the States wherein it already ex- 
isted under the sanction of the law 
and the Constitution; and that, 
when he finally proclaimed eman- 
cipation, it was not. that he might 
benefit the negro race, which he 
thought to be a nuisance, and 
which he expressed his wish to de- 
port from America, but to injure 
the enemy, and solely on the plea, 
that all is fair in war, and that 
with such object he had as much 
right to destroy slavery as he had 
to destroy ships, fortifications, the 
military stores of his opponents, or 
anything living or dead that helped 
to protract the contest. When Mr. 
Jones speaks of the wealth and mu- 
nificence of the Union, he stands 
upon firmer ground as_ regards 
accuracy; but we should think that 
even he will scarcely contend that 
wealth and liberty are identical ; 
or that a large portion of the libe- 
ral expenditure which he vaunts so 
highly was not due to the immense 
issues of inconvertible paper money 
with which the country was flood- 
ed, and might not perhaps have 
been incurred for these or any cor- 
responding purposes, if gold and 
“hard cash” had been the only 
legal tender. Nor is Mr. Jones 
more correct when he speaks of 
education standing higher in Ame- 
rica than in any other country in 
the world. There are, it is true, 
more common schools in America 
in proportion to its population 
than there are in England, though 
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not more than there are in Scot- 
land, and not so many as in 
Prussia and Saxony. But that 
schools and education are synony- 
mous terms we have yet to learn ; 
and that ‘ education,” properly so 
called, stands higher in America 
than in the country which pos- 
sesses the ancient Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, is a point that the 
most intelligent Americans decide 
against themselyes. ‘he superficial 
character of the education given in 
the common schools of America is a 
general complaint among the best 
class of &Americans—as is also the 
fact that scarcely one member out 
of every hundred in Congress, or 
the various Legislative Assemblies 
of the several States, knows a word 
of any foreign language, ancient or 
modern, and that it is often diffi- 
cult to find a properly qualified 
diplomatist who can speak French, 
to represent his country at the 
Court of the Tuileries. As regards 
the public libraries in cities, Mr. 
Jones, before he draws an unfay- 
ourable conclusion between New 
York and other cities where such 
libraries exist, ought to know that 
New York, “black spot on the 
sun” as he chooses to call it, is not 
a whit behind its civic compeers 
—as he would convinee himself in 
a week, if he visited the magnifi- 
cent Astor Library, the Cooper In- 
stitute, and other similar establish- 
ments in the island of Manhattan. 
And, in the last place, with respect 
to the “partisan article” in a 
“partisan review,” which com- 
plains of the corruption of the 
municipality of New York, that 
“‘ partisan review ” is, like Mr. Jones 
himself, a partisan of extreme De- 
mocracy ; and the facts for which 
he says it gives no voucher are as 
notorious as the sun at noonday, 
as every impartial American is 
ready to confess. All Mr. Jones’s 
illustrations of American life and 
politics are singularly unhappy. 
As regards the tax on brandy, with 
which he twits his opponent, he is 


as wrong as he is on every other 
point on which he has touched. It 
is true there is a large tax on 
alcoholic liquors (not on brand 
especially, for the Americans drin 
twenty times as much whisky as 
they do brandy); but, as every 
traveller and resident in America 
knows, you can purchase whisky 
in any city of the Union, at about 
one-half the price per gallon of 
the duty supposed to be levied by 
the Government. Mr. Jones may 
ask how? Simply by the syste- 
matic acceptance of bribes by the 
excise-officers, and by the organized 
frauds of the distillers—a body of 
men who form what is called a 
‘“Ring,’”’ who can make large purses 
to controleelections, embarrass the 
Government, and set it at defiance. 
The modus operandi is no secret in 
America. The merest tyro knows 
all about it. 

In another passage, which we 
quote for its curiously perverse. 
optimism, Mr. Jones, weary appa- 
rently of New York, exclaims 
jubilantly, as if he had Professor 

lackie in a very tight place :— 
“You say, Look at New York! I 
say, Look at America ! Turn from 
a New York row to that noble 
spectacle, the re-election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, when, after years of 
civil war, the bitterest ever waged, 
when every passion would be stirred 
to its profoundest depths, and fac- 
tion did its utmost to inflame the 
partisan, two hostile parties went 
to the ballot-urn of Democracy, 
and not a riot disgraced the wide 
circle of the Northern States, but 
in majestic peace and order this 
unequalled people registered the 
fiat of its will. You have seen in 
New York the creation of European 
class rule; again I say, Behold the 
creation of Democracy!” Does Mr. 
Jones know why New York and 
other cities were so quiet on that 
memorable occasion? If not, we 
can tell him. The whole North 
was under stringent military rule. 
Baltimore and New York, and 
every other city where the inhabi- 
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tants differed in opinion on the 
question of the war, were in the 
power of the soldiery. Gunboats 
were stationed at the end of all the 
rincipal streets in New York lead- 
ing to the wharves of the Hudson 
and the East River; and General 
Butler, the most truculent, despotic, 
and unscrupulous man who ever 
wore the uniform of the United 
States, was especially deputed to 
keep the peace of the city, and 
would doubtless have crushed 
any attempted disorder, if it had 
cost as many lives as it cost 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, or 
Napoleon IIL, in any of their 
conflicts with the Democracy of 
Paris. Yes, we too may say with 
Mr. Jones, “Look to erica ’’?— 
look at it as it is to-day. Its 
blood and treasure have been ex- 
pended in vain. One section has 
conquered another section by brute 
force—pauperised everybody in the 
South, the negroes as well as their 
masters—and resolutely declines 
even to attempt the restoration of 


the Union, which it, took up arms 
to uphold. The Constitution, with 
its fine checks and balances, is de- 
stroyed or laughed to scorn; State 
rights and local liberty—without 
due regard to which it is utterly 


impossible for the government 
to exist in any other shape than 
that of a military despotism—are 
set at naught ; the chief magistrate 
is threatened with impeachment, 
for no other offence than strict ad- 
herence to the Constitution which 
he swore a solemn oath to defend ; 
and even the Supreme Court, the 
most august body in the United 
States, is threatened with suppres- 
sion, because the Radical faction, 
that has the majority in a Congress 
that is really no Congress unless 
the South be represented in it, is 
apprehensive that its deliberate 
judgment will be legally pro- 
nounced in fayour of the acts of 
the President and against their 
own. George Washington foresaw 
the evils that were likely to flow 
from the angry and aggressive 
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passions of an unlimited Demo- 
cracy, and solemnly warned his 
countrymen of the danger. Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, 
Jackson—all these illustrious Presi- 
dents saw them also, and sounded 
the alarm. Webster, Crittenden, 
and Douglas—well fitted to become 
Presidents, but not destined for 
the perilous position—also predict- 
ed the sad results of to-day. But 
the Democracy had no eyes to see, 
no ears to hear. It lusted for 
dominion; and in’ order to ob- 
tain it destroyed the liberty of the 
white men of the South to give 
liberty to the blacks, converting 
the latter from well-fed * labourers 
into wretched paupers, and reducing 
their number from four millions to 
about two millions and a half. In 
the process it left for the whites, both 
of the North and South, a crushing 
legacy of debt, demoralisation, dis- 
union, and the certainty of a finan- 
cial crash that has yet to come and 
astonish the world by its magni- 
tude, renewed conflicts, sectional 
hates, and all the crop of the 
dragon’s teeth which the ruling 
faction are engaged in sowing, as 
if they delighted in the prospect of 
bloodshed, and sniffed the carnage 
from afar. 

But turning from American 
affairs, on which it would be easy, 
but is needless, to “expatiate, and 
coming to Democracy in Great 
Britain, of which Professor Blackie 
desires to restrict, and Mr. Jones to 
extend the growth, we find, not- 
withstanding the admission of the 
latter, that he would not in theory, 
according to the passage we have 
already quoted, exclude either a 
monarchy or an aristocracy from 
his model commonwealth ; that he 
would outnumber and outvote the 
upper and middle classes, and re- 
duce their influence in the councils 
of the nation to a scarcely percep- 
tible minimum. And he would do 
this, simply because he does not 
properly understand the difference 
between a “right” and a “ privi- 
lege.” Mr. Blackie holds with per- 
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fect justice, and all the lovers of 
true constitutional liberty agree 
with him, that it is a privilege 
which the wise and good and in- 
dustrious man in our Islands can 
obtain if he pleases, to elect his re- 
presentatives to the national coun- 
cil, and not an inherent right. Mr. 
Jones is of the contrary opinion. 
He says, speaking of himself as 
one of the multitude, “I have a 
right to my life; and if so, I have 
aright to all the rights of my life; 
and the power of looking after 
my own interests is one of the 
most important of them.” That 
is to say, because he has a right 
. to live, he has a right to vote 
for Members of Parliament! But 
a woman has a right to live as well 
as a man; and a youth of twenty 
and a child of ten years of age have 
as much right to live as a man or 
woman of full age. And if the right 
to live includes the right of voting, 
Mr. Jones is but half a Democrat 
after all, if he would deny to these, 
the larger portion of every commu- 
nity and nation, the right which he 
claims for himself. According to 
his own showing he restricts the 
suffrage, and thereby does injustice ; 
and manhood suffrage, which he 
vaunts so highly, is but another 
name for an oligarchy. It is this 
fundamental error—this obstinacy 
in claiming a privilege as a right— 
which vitiates the whole argument 
of the ultra- Democrats of Great 
Britain, of whom Mr. Jones is the 
best specimen we know. We do 
not suppose that Mr. Jones wishes 
to give votes to a woman and chil- 
dren; and would not insult him, or 
the women and children, by sup- 
posing that he would recognise the 
right of idiots, paupers, or felons to 
share in the government; but if he 
would exclude any man or woman 
from the right or privilege which 
he holds so dear, he is pledged to 
the principle of exclusion: and the 
question at issue between him and 
Professor Blackie is one of degree 
and expediency only. Mr. Blackie 
thinks the majority of men are not 


wise and good, and therefore not fit 
to be intrusted with a share in the 
government. Mr. Jones thinks the 
contrary. Who shall decide? To 
be well governed is the right as well 
as the privilege of the poor, the 
ignorant, and the bad; but to gov- 
ern others is in no sense the right, 
and can never become the privi- 
lege, of the ignorant or the bad, 
unless this great nation is to be 
hurled from its foremost place in 
the councils of the world, and po- 
litical chaos is to come again. 

In his great admiration of a class 
to which he does not belong (for 
Mr. Jones, if we mistake not, was 
born in the aristocratic circles of 
the Court of Hanover: his father 
being equerry to King Ernest, the 
English Duke of Cumberland), Mr. 
Jones believes that the masses, and 
especially the mechanics and lab- 
ourers, can do no wrong. ‘* What,” 
he asks, in a burst of fervour, “ has 
been the voice of the masses—that 
nation within a nation, our work- 
ing men, whom you would place 
outside the brotherhood of man? 
[sic/] Show me any great meas- 
ure—religious, social, political— 
which they did not either origi- 
nate or support. Look at Catholic 
Emancipation; look at the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament; look 
at the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts; look at the abolition 
of the Taxes on Knowledge; look 
at the extinction of West India 
slavery; look at Free Trade; 
look at Reform. Who were 
for these? The men you would 
exclude ! Who were against 
them? The classes who exclude 
them!” We had thought in our 
simplicity, and by the evidence of 
history and of the Parliamentary 
debates, that all these measures 
were carried, the first by an unre- 
formed Parliament, and all the rest 
by Parliaments elected under the 
operation of the Reform Act of 
1832. If they were so carried, it 
follows that the exclusion of the 
“masses” from political power did 


not prevent the passing of the meas- 
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ures which Mr. Jones considers so 
excellent, and that consequently 
no harm was done to the unrepre- 
sented “masses.” As regards Free 
Trade, Mr. Jones is unfortunate in 
his selection of that particular meas- 
ure, as one for which any special 
. thanks are due to his clients. As 
once a leader of the Chartists, he 
ought to know, though he seems to 
have forgotten, that Messrs. Cobden, 
Bright, Fox, Villiers, and other agi- 
tators in favour of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, were persistently op- 
posed by the working men; and 
that in organised gangs they so 
often broke into and disturbed 
the Free Trade meetings, that it 
was ultimately found necessary to 
exclude from such meetings every 
one unprovided with a ticket from 
the Council of the League; and 
who, by his asking for and accep- 
tance of such ticket, pledged him- 
self to support the object for which 
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Jones have any doubts upon the 
matter, Mr. Bright can enlighten 
him—unless Mr. Bright have a poli- 
tical memory as defective as his 
own. 

Mr. Blackie in this discussion 
is the philosopher, the politician, 
and the man of business; Mr. 
Jones is a mere theorist and be- 
liever in a non-existent virtue of 
the mob. Were all men in reality 
such as he conceives them to be, 
Republicanism would be the best 
form of government, as every man 
in point of fact would be a noble 
man, nobler than any king by his 
fiat could create. The great mis- 
take of Mr. Jones is to think that 
the multitude are as -wise and 
good as himself. Let him but live 
long enough, and time and experi- 
ence will correct what may be 
generous and creditable to his 
heart, though it reflects no lustre 
upon his intellect or his appreciation 








such meeting was held. If Mr. of history. 





THE UNION REALISED; OR, THE TRUE REGIMEN FOR IRISH EVILS. 
A NEW SONG. 
Air—“ When I was a-walking.” 


[‘‘ When the inhabitants of a country like Jreland, Norway, Egypt, or Hin- 
dostan, neglect the due admixture of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous aliments, 
by confining the diet too exclusively to such substances as potatoes or rice, in 
which the amylaceous bodies predominate, the result is seen in the excessive 
poverty of the masses and in the idle habits of the people. With such a diet 
idleness is a physical necessity, not a moral delinquency, for work of an aver- 
age _— is an impossibility.”—‘ North British Review’ for December 1866, p. 
343. 


Ort late in the day we find out some great truth, 
And perhaps our best knowledge is yet in its youth; 
For the Chemists are only beginning to trace 

Some clue to the secrets of Nation and Race. 


When a nation is idle the neighbours cry; Shame! 
But the Chemist inquires if the food is to blame: 
From potatoes or rice we can’t vigour expect; 

But a due share of nitrogen cures the defect. 


The Potato, some think, is the root of all evil, 
But the best of God’s gifts are abused by the Devil: 

















The True Regimen for Irish Evils. 


The Potato won’t bring its consumers to grief, 
If they duly conjoin it with rations of beef. 


But to people who trust the Potato alone, 

It must needs prove the mother of mischief, I own: 
And on this, as a staple, no nation can flourish, 

For it does not well keep, and it doesn’t well nourish. 


Our own Scottish kitchen was better than that, 

With its Parritch and Cakes and its muckle Kail-pat ; 
But the Irish Potato was winning its way, 

Till a loud voice of warning was heard to say, Nay. 


In the battle of life when fierce trials assail, 

Tis the eaters of Beef or of Corn that prevail ; 

And still wearily lagging behind in the march, 

Will be found the poor devils that starve upon Starch. 


Brieut lately prescribed for the evils of Erin ; 

But a true Irish audience refused him a hearing : 

I think they were right; for they wouldn’t have heard, 
Had they listened till doomsday, a sensible word. 


His plan is to sell all the Absentees’ land, . 

Which the penniless peasants shall purchase off-hand; 
And, of course, if they can’t, why, then off they’ll be sent, ' 
Or more strictly than ever distrained for the rent. 


Another contrivance to patch up the flaw, 

Is to make Primogeniture cease to be law; 
Whereby their small holdings, already too small, 
Will be split at each death into nothings at all. 


Now J have, like Bright, a prescription for Erin, 
Which I hope you will try, and will long persevere in : 
For I'm sure it would bring her prodigious relief, 

If you'd give all her sons an ambition for Beef. 


Could they eat now and then their own Cattle and Pork, 


It would tempt them, and prompt them, and help them to work ; 


And in plenty and peace you would fully instate us, 
By the true British Union of Beef and Potatoes. 


O! a very fine matter is good Legislation, 

And a very fine matter is good Education : 
But to make people thriving, contented, and quiet, 
"Tis a sine gua non to begin—with their Diet. 
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BROWNLOWS. 


PART II, 


CHAPTER V.—SARA’S SPECULATIONS. 


Te next morning the frost had 
set in harder than before, con- 
trary to all prognostications, to 
the great discomfiture of Jack 
Brownlow and of the Dartford- 
shire hounds. ‘ The world was 
white, glassy, and sparkling, when 


they all looked out upon it from. 


the windows of the breakfast-room 
—another kind of world altogether 
from that dim and cloudy sphere 
upon which Jack and his com- 
panion had looked with hopes of 
thaw and an open country. These 
hopes being all abandoned, the only 
thing that remained to be thought 
of was, whether Dewsbury Mere 
might be “bearing,” or when the 
ice would be thick enough for skat- 
ers—which were questions in which 
Sara, too, took a certain interest. 
It was the parish of Dewsbury in 
which Brownlows was situated, and 
of which Mr. Hardcastle was the 
parish priest; and young Keppel, 
along with his brother, Mr. Keppel 
of Ridley, and all the visitors he 
might happen to have, and Sir 
Charles Hetherton, from the other 
side, with any body who might be 
staying in his house—not to speak 
of the curate and the doctor, and 
Captain Stanmore, who lived in the 
great house in Dewsbury village, 
and a number of other persons less 
known in the upper circles of the 
place, would crowd to the Mere 
as soon as it was known that it 
might yield some diversion, which 
was a scant commodity in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Brownlow scarcely 
listened to the talk of the young 
people as he ate his egg sedately. He 
was not thinking of the ice for one. 
He was thinking of something quite 
different—of what might be wait- 
ing him at his office, and of the 
changes which any moment, as he 
said to himself, might produce. He 





was not afraid, for daylight disperses 
many ghosts that are terrible by 
night; but still his fright seemed 
to have opened his eyes to all the 
advantages of his present position, 
and the vast difference there was 
between John Brownlow the attor- 
ney’s children, and the two young 
people from Brownlows. If that 
change were ever to occur, it would 
make a mighty alteration. Lady 
Hetherton would still know Sara, 
no doubt, but in how different a 
way! and their presence at Dews- 
bury then would be of no more 
importance than that of Fanny 
Hardcastle or young Stanmore in 
the village — whereas, now —— 
This was what their father was 
reflecting, not distinctly, but in a 
vague sort of way, as he ate his 
egg. He had once been fond of the 
ice himself, and was not so old but 
that he felt the wonted fires burn 
in his ashes; but the office had an 
attraction for him which it had 
never had before, and he drove 
down by himself in the dogcart 
with the vigour and eagerness of a 
young man, while his son got out his 
skates and set off to ascertain the 
prospects of the Mere. In short, 
at that moment Mr. Brownlow 
rather preferred to go off to business 
alone. 

As for Sara, she did not allow 
her head to be turned by the pros- 
pect of the new amusement; she 
went through her duties, as usual, 
with serene propriety —and then 
she put all sorts of coverings on 
her feet and her hands, and her 
person generally, and set out with 
a little basket to visit her “poor 
people.” I cannot quite tell why 
she chose the worst weather to visit 
her poor people—perhaps it was 
for their sakes, to find out their 
wants at the worst; perhaps for 
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her own, to feel a little meritorious. 
I do not pretend to be able to 
fathom Sara’s motives; but this is 
undeniably what she did. When 
it rained torrents, she put on a 
large waterproof, which covered 
her from head to foot, and went off 
with drops of rain blown upon her 
fair cheeks under her hood, on the 
same charitable mission. This time 
it was in a fur-trimmed jacket, which 
was the envy of half the parish. 
Her father spoiled her, it was easy 
to see, and gave her everything she 
could desire; but her poor people 
liked to see her in her expensive 
apparel, and admired and wondered 
what it might cost, and were all the 
better pleased with her tea and 
sugar. They were pleased that she 
should wear her fine things for 
them as well as for the fine people 
she went to visit. I do not attempt 
to state the reason why. 

When she went out at the park- 
gates, Mrs. Swayne was the first per- 
son who met Sara’s eyes, standing 
at her door. The lines of the road 
were so lost in snow that it seem- 
ed an expanse of level white from 
the gate of Brownlows to the door- 
step, cleared. and showing black 
over the whiteness, upon which Mrs 
Swayne stood. She was a stout 
woman, and the cold did not seem 
to affect her. She had a black gown 
on and a little scarlet shawl, as if 
she meant to make herself unusu- 
ally apparent; and there she stood 
detiant as the young lady came out. 
Sara was courageous, and her spirit 
was roused by this visible opponent. 
She gave herself a little shake, and 
then she went straight over the 
road and offered battle. “Are you 
not afraid of freezing up,” she said 
to Mrs. Swayne, with an abruptness 
which might have taken away any- 
body’s breath—“or turning into 
Lot’s wife, standing there at the 
open door ?” 

Mrs. Swayne was a woman of 
strong nerves, and she was not 
frightened. She gave a little laugh 
to gain time, and then she retorted 
briskly, “‘No, Miss, no more nor 
you in all your wraps; poor folks 
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can stand a deal that rich folks 
couldn’t bear.” 

“Tt must be much better to be 

oor than to be rich, then,” said 
ra; ‘“but I don’t believe that,— 
4 husband, for instance, is not 
alf so strong as——; but I beg 
your pardon—I forgot he was ill,” 
she cried with a compunction which 
covered her face with crimson, “I 
did not mean to say that; when 
one speaks without thinking, one 
says things one doesn’t mean.” 

“It’s a pity to speak without 
thinking,” said Mrs Swayne; “if I 
did, I'd say a deal of unpleasant 
things; but, to be sure, you’re but 
a bit of a girl My man is inde- 
pendent, and it don’t matter to 
nobody whether he is weakly or 
whether he is strong.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Sara, 
meekly ; “I am very sorry he is not 
strong.” 

‘““My man,” continued Mrs. 
Swayne, “is well-to-do and com- 
fortable, and don’t want no pity: 
there’s a plenty in the village to be 
sorry for—not them as the ladies 
visit and get imposed upon. Poor 
folks understands poor folks—not 
as I mean to say we're poor.” 

“Then, if you are not poor you 
can’t understand them any better 
than I do,” said Sara, with returning 
courage. “I don’t think they like 
well-to-do people like you; you are 
always the most hard upon them. 
If we were never to get anything 
we did not deserve, I wonder what 
would become of us; and besides, 
I am sure they don’t impose upon 
me.” 

“They'd impose upon the Apostle 
Paul,” said: Mrs. Swayne; “and as 
for the Rector—not as he is much 
like one of the apostles; he is one 
as thinks his troubles worse than 
other folks.—It ain’t no good com- 
plaining to him. You may come 
through everything as a woman can 
come through; but the parson’ll 
find as he’s come through more. 
That’s just Mr. Hardcastle. If a 
poor man is left with a young fam- 
ily, it’s the Rector as has lost two 
wives; and as for children and 
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money—though I don’t believe for 
one as he ever had any money— 
your parsons ’as come through so 
much never has——” 

“You are a Dissenter, Mrs. 
Swayne,” said Sara, with calm su- 
periority. 

“Bred and born and brought up 
in the Church, Miss,’ said Mrs. 
Swayne, indignantly, “but druve 
to the chapel along of Swayne, and 
the parson being so aggravatin’. 
I’m one as likes a bit of gympathy, 
for my part; but it ain’t generai in 
this world,” said the large woman, 
with a sigh. 

Sara looked at her curiously, with 
her head a little on one side. She 
was old enough to know that one 
liked a little sympathy, and to 
feel too that it was not general in 
this world; but it seemed mighty 
strange to her that such an ethereal 
want should exist in the bosom of 
Mrs Swayne. ‘Sympathy?’ she 
said, with a curious tone of won- 
der and inquiry. She was candid 
enough, notwithstanding a certain 


comic aspect which the conversation 
began to take to her, to want to 
know what it meant. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Swayne, “just 


sympathy, Miss. I’m one as has 
had my troubles, and as don’t like 
to be told that they ain’t troubles 
at all. The minister at the chapel 
is ’most as bad, for he says they’re 
blessin’s in disguise—as if Swayne 
being weakly and awful worritin’ 
when his rheumatism’s bad, could 
ever be a blessin’. And as for speak- 
ing to the Rector, you might as well 
speak to the Mere, and better too, 
for thats got no answer ready. 
When a poor body sees a clergy- 
man, it’s their comfort to talk a bit 
and to tell all as they’re going 
through. You can tell Mr. Hard- 
castle [ said it, if you please. Lord 
bless us! I don’t need to go so far 
if it’s only to hear as other folks 
is worse off. There’s old Betty at 
the lodge, and there’s them poor 
creatures next door, and most all in 
the village, I’m thankful to say,. is 
worse off nor we are; but I would 
like to know what’s the good of a 
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clergyman if he won't listen to 
you rational, and show a bit of 
sympathy for what you’ve com’d 
through.” 

Perhaps Sara’s attention had 
wandered during this speech, or 
perhaps she was tired of the sub- 
ject; at all events, looking round 
her with a little impatience as she 
listened, her eye was caught by the 
little card with ‘‘ Lodgings” print- 
ed thereon which hung in Mrs, 
Swayne’s parlour window. It re- 
called her standing grievance, and 
she took action accordingly,at once, 
as was her wont. 

“What is the good of that?” 
she said, pointing to it suddenly. 
“T think you ought to keep your 
parlour to sit in, you who are 
so well off; but, at least, it can’t 
do you any good to hang it up 
there,—nobody can see it but peo- 
ple who come to us at Brownlows; 
and you don’t expect them to take 
lodgings here.” 

“Begging your pardon, Miss,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, solemnly, “it’s 
been that good to me that the lodg- 
ings is took.” 

“Then why do you keep it up 
to aggravate people?” said Sara; 
“it makes me wild always when i 
pass the door. Why do you keep 
it there ?”” 

“‘Lodgers is but men,” said Mrs. 
Swayne, “or women, to be more 
particular. I can’t never be sure as 
Tll like ’em; and they’re folks as 
never sees their own advantages. 
It might be as we didn’t suit, or 
they wasn’t satisfied, or objected to 
Swayne a-smoking when he’s bad 
with the rheumatism, which is a 
thing I wouldn’t put a stop to not 
for forty lodgers; for it’s the only 
thing as keeps him from worritin’. 
So I always keeps it up; it’s the 
safest way in the end.” 

“TI think it is a wretched sort of 
way,” cried Sara, impetuously. “TI 
wonder how you can confess that 
you have so little faith in people; 
instead of trying to like them and 
getting friends, to be always ready 
to see them go off. I couldn’t have 
servants in the house like that: 
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they might just as well go to lodge 
in a cotton-mill or the workhwuse. 
There can’t be any human relations 
between you.” 

“Relations!” said Mrs. Swayne, 
witha rising colour. “If you think 
my relations are folks as go and 
live in lodgings, you’re far mis- 
taken, Miss. It’s well known as 
we come of comforable families, 
both me and Swayne—folks as 
keeps a good house over their 
heads. That's our sort. As for 
taking ‘em in, its mostly for 
charity as I lets my lodgings—for 
the sake of poor folks as wants a 
little fresh air. You was a different- 
looking creature when you came 
out of that stuffy bit of a town. 
I've a real good memory, and I 
don’t forget. I remember when 
your papa come and bought the 
place off the old family; and vexed 
we all was—but I don’t make no 
doubt as it was all for the best.” 

“T don’t think the old family, as 
you call them, were much use to 
anybody in Dewsbury,” said Sara, 
injudiciously, with a thrill of indig- 
nation and offended pride. 

“Maybe not, Miss,” .said Mrs. 
Swayne, meekly; ‘they were the 
old Squires, and come natural. I 
don’t say no more, not to give 
offence ; but you was a pale little 
thing then, and not much wonder 
neither, coming out of a house in 
a close street.as is most fit for a 
mill, as you was saying. It madea 
fine difference in you.” 

“Our house in Masterton is the 
nicest house I know,” said Sara, 
who was. privately furious, “I 
always want papa to take me back 
in the winter. Brownlows is very 
nice, but it is not so much of a house 
after all. 

“Tt was a different name then,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, significantly; 
“some on us never can think on 
the new name; and I.don’t think 
as you'd like living in a bit of a 
poky town after this, if your papa 
was to let you try.” 

“On the contrary, I should like 
it excessively,” said Sara, with 
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much haughtiness; and then she 
gave Mrs. Swayne a condescending 
little nod, and drew up a corner of 
her dress, which had drooped upon 
the snow. “I hope your lodgers 
will be nice, and that you will take 
down your ticket,” she said; ‘‘ but 
I must go now to see my poor 
people.” Mrs. Swayne was so 
startled by the sudden but affable 
majesty with which the young lady 
turned away, that she almost drop- 
ped her a curtsy in her surprise. 
But in fact she only dropped her 
handkerchief, which was as_ large 
as a towel, and which she had a 
way of holding rolled up like a 
ball in her hand. It was quite 
true that the old family had been 
of little use to anybody at Dews- . 
bury ; and that they were almost 
squalid in their poverty and pre- 
tensions’ and unrespected misfor- 
tune before they went away; and 
that all the little jobs in carpentry 
which kept Mr. Swayne in employ- 
ment had been wanting during the 
old regime; in short, it was on 
Brownlows, so to speak—on the 
shelfs and stands, and pegs and 
bits of -cupboard, and countless 
repairs which were always wanting 
in the now prosperous house—that 
Swayne’s Cottages had been built. 
This, however, did not make his 
wife compunctious. She watched 
Sara’s active footsteps over the 
snow, and saw her pretty figure 
disappear into the white waste, and 
was glad she had given her that 
sting. To keep this old family 
bottled up, and give the new 
people a little dose from time to 
time of the nauseous residue, was 
one of her pleasures. She went in 
and arranged the card more pro- 
minently in her parlour window, 
and felt glad that she had put it 
there ; and then she went and sat 
with her poor neighbour next. door, 
and railed at the impudent little 
thing in her furs and velvets, whom 
the foolish father made such an 
idol of.- But she made her poor 
neighbour’s tea all the same, and 
frightened away the children, and 
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did the woman good, not being 
bad any more than most people 
are who cherish a little comfort- 
able animosity against the nearest 
great folks. Mrs. Swayne, how- 
ever, not being democratic, was 
chiefly affected by the fact that 
the Masterton lawyer’s family 
had no right to be great folks, 
whica was a reasonable grievance in 
its way. 

As for Sara, she went off through 
the snow, feeling hot at heart with 
this little encounter, though her 
feet were cold with standing still. 
Why had she stood still to be in- 
sulted ? this is what Sara asked 
herself ; for, after all, Mrs. Swayne 
was nothing to her, and what could 
it matter to Brownlows whether 
or not she had a bill in her win- 
dow? But yet unconsciously it led 
her thoughts to a consideration of 
her present home—to the difference 
between it and her father’s house 
at Masterton, to all the fairy change 
which, within the bounds of her 
own recollection, had passed upon 
her life. Supposing anything was 
to happen, as things continually 
happened to men in business—sup- 
posing some bank was to fail, or 
some railway to break down —a 
thing which occurred every day— 
and her papa should lose all his 
money? Would she really be 
quite content to go back to the 
brick house in which she was 
born? Sara thought it over with 
a great deal of gravity. In case 
of such an event happening (and 
to be sure, nothing was more 
likely), she felt that she would 
greatly prefer total ruin. Total 
ruin meant instant retirement to a 
cottage with or without roses— 
with only two, or perhaps only one 
servant—where she would be ob- 
liged, with her own hands, to make 
little dishes for poor papa, and sew 
the buttons on his shirts, and per- 
haps milk a very pretty little Al- 
derney cow, and make beautiful 
little pats of butter for his delecta- 
tion. This Sara felt that she was 
equal to. Let the bank or the rail- 
way break down to-morrow, and 
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the devoted daughter was ready to 
go forth with her beloved parent, 
She smiled to herself at the thought 
that such a misfortune could alarm 
her. What was money? she said to 
herself; and Sara could not but 
feel that it was quite necessary to 
take this plan into full considera- 
tion in all its details, for nobody 
could tell at what moment it might 
be necessary to put it in practice, 
As for the house of Masterton, that 
was quite a different matter, which 
she did not see any occasion for con- 
sidering. If papa was ruined, of 
course he would have to give up 
everything, and the Masterton 
house would be as impossible as 
Brownlows ; and so long as he was 
not ruined, of course everything 
would go on as usual. Thus Sara 
pursued her way cheerfully, feel- 
ing that a possible new future had 
opened upon her, and that she had 
perceived and accepted her duty in 
it, and was- prepared for -whatever 
might happen. If Mr. Brownlow 
returned that very night, and said, 
“T am a ruined man,” Sara felt 
that she was able to go up to him, 
and say, “ Papa, you have still your 
children ;” and the thought was so 
far from depressing her ‘that she 
went on very cheerfully, and held 
her head high, and looked at every- 
body she met with a certain affabi- 
lity, as if she were the queen of that 
country. And, to tell the truth, 
such people as she met were not 
unwilling to acknowledge her 
claims. There were many who 
thought her the prettiest girl in 
Dewsbury parish, and there could 
be no doubt that she was the richest 
and most magnificent. If it had 
been known what heroic senti- 
ments were in her heart, no doubt 
it would have deepened the gene- 
ral admiration; but at least she 
knew them herself, and that is 
always a great matter. To have 


your mind made up as to what you 
must and will do in case of @ 
sudden and at present uncertain, 
but on the whole quite possible, 
change of fortune, is a thing to 

véry thankful for. 


Sara felt that,- 
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considering this suddenly revealed 
prospect of ruin, it perhaps was 
not quite prudent to promise fu- 
ture bounties to her poor pension- 
ers; but she did it all the same, 
thinking that surely somehow. she 
could manage to get her promises 
fulfilled, through the means of ad- 
miring friends or such faithful re- 
tainers as might be called forth by 
the occasion—true knights, who 
would do anything or everything 
for her. Thus her course of visits 
ended quite pleasantly to every- 
body concerned, and that glow of 
generosity and magnanimity about 
her heart made her even more lib- 
eral than usual, which was very 
satisfactory to the poor people. 
When she had turned back and 
was on her way home, she encoun- 
tered the carrier’s cart on its way 
from Masterton. It was a covered 
waggon, and sometimes, though 
very rarely, it was used as a means 
of travelling from one place in 


the neighbourhood to another by 
people who could not afford more 


expensive conveyances, There 
were two such people in it now 
who attracted Sara’s attention 
—one an elderly woman, tall and 
dark, and somewhat gaunt in her 
appearance; the other a girl about 
Sara's own age, with very dark 
brown hair cut short and lying in 
rings upon her forehead like a boy’s. 
She had eyes as dark as her hair, 
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and was closely wrapped in a red 
cloak, and regarded by her com- 
panion with tender and anxious 
looks, to which her paleness and 
fragile appearance gave a ready ex- 
planation. ‘It ain’t the speediest 
way of travelling, for I’ve a long 
round to make, Miss, afore I gets 
where they’re a-going,” said the 
carrier; ‘‘they’d a’most done better 
to walk, and so I told ’em. But I 
reckon the young un ain’t fit, and 
they’re tired like, and it’s mortal 
cold.” Sara walked on remorseful 
after this encounter, half ashamed 
of her furs, which she did not 
want—she, whose blood danced in 
her veins, and who was warm all 
over with health and comfort, and . 
happiness and pleasant thoughts. 
And then it occurred to her to 
wonder whether, if papa were ruin- 
ed, he and his devoted child would 
ever have to travel in a_carrier’s 
cart, and go round and round a 
whole parish in the cold before 
they came to their destination. 
“But then we could walk,” Sara 
said to herself as she went briskly 
up the avenue, and saw the bright 
fire blinking in her own window, 
where her maid was laying out her 
evening dress. This, after all, felt 
a great deal more natural even 
than the cottage with the roses, 
and put out of her mind all 
thought of a dreary journey in the 
carrier’s cart, 


CHAPTER VI.—AN ADVENTURE. 


Jack in the mean time was on the 
ice. 

Dewsbury Mere was_ bearing, 
which was a wonder, considering 
how lately the frost had set in; and 
a pretty scene it was, though as yet 
some of the other magnates of the 
parish, as well as Sara, were absent. 
It was a round bit of ornamental 
water, partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial, touching upon the village 
green at one side, and on the other 
side bordered by some fine elm- 
trees, underneath which in summer 
much of the lovemaking of the pa- 


rish was performed. The church 
with its pretty spire was visible 
through the bare branches of the 
plantation, which backed the elm- 
trees like a little host of retainers; 
and on the other side—the village 
side—glittering over the green in 
the centre of all the lower and 
humbler dwellings, you could see 
the Stanmores’ house, which was 
very tall and very red, and glistened 
all over with reflections from the 
brass nobs on the door, and the 
twinkling glass of the windows, 
and even from the polished holly 
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leaves which all but blocked up the 
entrance. The village people were 
in full possession of the Mere with- 
out the géne imposed by the pre- 
sence of Lady Hetherton or Mrs. 
Keppel. Fanny Hardcastle, who, 
if the great people had been there, 
would have pinned herself on trem- 
blingly to their skirts and lost the 
fun, was now in the heart of it, not 
despising young Stanmore’s atten- 
tions, nor feeling herself painfully 
above the doctor’s wife; and thus 
rosy and blooming and gay, looked 
a very different creature from the 
blue little Fanny whom old Lady 
Hetherton, had she been there, 
would have awed into cold and 
propriety. And the doctor’s wife, 
though she was not exactly in so- 
ciety, was a piquant little woman, 
and the curate was stalwart, if not 
interesting, very muscular, and 
slow to commit himself in the way 
of speech. . Besides, there were 


many people of whom no account 
was made in Dewsbury, who en- 
joyed the ice, and knew how to 


conduct themselves upon it, and 
looked just as well as if they had 
been young squires and squiresses. 
Jack Brownlow came into the midst 
of them cordially, and thought 
there were many more pretty faces 
visible than were to be seen in more 
select circles, and was not in the 
least appalled by the discovery that 
the prettiest of all was the corn-fac- 
tor’s daughter in the village. When 
little Polly Huntly from the baker’s 
wavered on her slide, and was near 
falling, it was Jack who caught 
her, and his friendliness put some 
very silly thoughts into the poor 
little girl’s head; but Jack was 
thinking of no such vanity. He 
was as pleased to see the pretty 
faces about as a_ right-thinking 
young man ought to be, but he felt 
that he had a great many other 
things to think of for his part, and 
gave very sensible advice, as has 

en already seen, to other young 
fellows of less thoroughly estab- 
lished principles. Jack was- not 
only fancy free, but in principle he 
was opposed to all that sort of 
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thing. His opinion was, that for 
anybody less than a young duke or 
more than an artisan to marry un. 
der thirty, was a kind of social and 
moral suicide. I do not pretend to 
justify or defend his opinions, but 
such were his opinions, and he 
made no secret of them. He was 
a young fellow with a great many 
things to do in this world, or at 
least so he thought. Though he 
was only a country solicitor’s son, 
he had notions in his head, and 
there was no saying what he did not 
aspire to; and to throw everythi 
away for the sake of a girl’s pretty 
face, seemed to him a proceeding 
little short of idiocy. All this he 
had expounded to many persons of 
a different way of thinking; and in- 
deed the only moments in which he 
felt inclined to cast aside his creed 
were when he found it taken up 
and advocated by other. men of 
the same opinion, but probably less 
sense of delicacy than himself. 

“* Where is your father?” said Mr. 
Hardcastle; ‘he used to be as fond 
as any one of the ice. Gone to busi- 
ness !—he’ll kill himself if he goes 
on going to business like this all 
the year round, every day.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jack, “he'll not 
kill himself; all the same, he might 
have come, and so would Sara, had 
we known the Mere was bearing. 
I did not think it possible there 
could have been such good ice to- 
day.” 

“Not Sara,” said the Rector; 
“this sort of thing is not the thing 
for her. The village folks are all 
very well, and in the exercise of 
my profession I see a great deal of 
them. But not for Sara, my dear 
boy—this sort of thing is not in her 
way.” 

‘Why, Fanny is here,” said Jack, 
opening his eyes. 

“Fanny is different,” said Mr. 
Hardcastle; ‘‘clergywomen have 
got to be friendly with their poor 
neighbours—but Sara, who will be 
an heiress——” 

“Is she to be an heiress?” said 
Jack, with a laugh which could not 
but sound a little peculiar, “I 
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am sure I don’t mind if sheis; but 
I think we may let the future 
take care of itself. The presence 
of the cads would not hurt her any 
more than they hurt me.” 

“Don’t speak of cads,” said the 
Rector, ‘to me; they are all equal 
—human beings among whom I 
have lived and laboured. Of course 
it is natural that you should look 
on them differently. Jack, can 
you tell me what it is that keeps 
young Keppel so long about Rid- 
ley? What interest has he in re- 
maining here ?” 

“The hounds, I suppose,” said 
Jack, curtly, not caring to be ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, the hounds!” repeated Mr. 
Hardcastle, with a dubious tone. 
“T suppose it must be that—and 
nothing particular to do in town. 
You were quite right, Jack, to stick 
to your father’s business. A brief- 
less barrister is one of the most 
hopeless wretches in the world.” 

“T don’t think you always 
thought so, sir,’ said Jack; ‘‘ but 


here is an opening, and I'll see you 


again.” He had not come there to 
talk to the parson. When he had 
gone flying across the Mere, thank- 
ing of nothing at all but the plea- 
sure of the motion, and had skirted 
it round and round, and made 
figures of 8, and done all the gam- 
bols common to a first outbreak, 
he stopped himself at a corner 
where Fanny Hardcastle, whom 
her father had been leading about, 
was standing with young Keppel, 
looking very pretty, with her rose 
cheeks and downcast eyes. Keppel 
had been mooning about Sara the 
night before, was the thought that 
‘passed through Jack’s mind; and 
what right had he to give Fanny 
Hardcastle occasion to cast down 
her eyes? Perhaps it was purely 
on his friend’s account; perhaps 
because he thought that girls were 
very hardly dealt with in ‘never 
being left alone to think of any- 
thing but that confounded _love- 
making; but the fact was that he 
disturbed them rather ruthlessly, 
and stood before them, balancing 
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himself on his skates. ‘ Get into 
this chair, Fanny, and I'll give 
you a turn of the Mere,” he said; 
and the downcast eyes were immedi- 
ately raised, and their fullest atten- 
tion conferred upon him. All the 
humble maidens of Dewsbury at 
that moment cast glances of envy 
and yet awe at Fanny. — Alice 
Stanmore, who was growing up, 
and thought herself quite old 
enough to receive attention in her 
own person, glowered at the Rector’s 
daughter with horrible thoughts 
The two young gentlemen, the en- 
vied of all observers, seemed for 
the moment, to the female popula- 
tion of the village, to have put 
themselves at Fanny’s feet. Even 
Mrs. Brightbank, the doctor’s little 
clever wife, was taken in for the 
moment. For the instant that 
energetic personage balanced in 
her mind the respective merits of 
the two candidates, and considered 
which it would be best for Fanny 
to marry; never thinking that the 
whole matter involved was half-a- 
dozen words of nonsense on Mr. 
Keppel’s part, and on Jack Brown- 
low’s one turn on the ice in the 
skater’s chair. 

For it was not until Fanny was 
seated, and being driven over the 
Mere, that she looked back with 
that little smile and saucy glance, 
and asked demurely, “‘ Are you sure 
it is quite proper, Mr. John ?” 

““Not proper at all,’’ said Jack; 
“for we have nobody to take care 
of us—neither I nor you. My papa 
is in Masterton at the office, and 
yours is busy talking to the old 
women. But quite as proper as 
listening to all the nonsense Joe 
Keppel may please to say.” 

“I listening to his nonsense!” 
said Fanny, as a pause occurred in 
their progress. ‘I don’t know why 
you should think so. He said 
nothing that everybody might not 
hear. And besides, I don’t listen 
to anybody’s nonsense, nor ever did 
since I was born,” added Fanny, 
with another little soft glance round 
into her companion’s face. 

“Never do,” said Jack, seizing 
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the chair with renewed vehemence, 
and rushing all round the Mere 
with it at a pace which took away 
Fanny’s breath, When they had 
reached the same spot again, he 
came to a standstill to recover his 
own, and stood leaning upon the 
chair in which the girl sat smiling 
and glowing with the unwonted 
whirl. ‘Just like a pair of lovers,” 
the people said on the Mere, though 
they were far enough from being 
lovers. Just at that moment the 
carrier’s cart came lumbering along 
noisily upon the hard frosty path. 
It was on its way then to the place 
where Sara met it on the road. 
Inside, under the arched cover, 
were to be seen the same two faces 
which Sara afterwards saw—the 
mother’s, elderly and gaunt, and 
full of lines and wrinkles; the 
sweet face of the girl, with its red 
lips, and pale cheeks, and lovely 
eyes. The hood of the red cloak 
had fallen back a little, and showed 
the short, curling, almost black 
hair. A little light came into the 


young face at sight of all the people 


on the ice. As was natural, her 
eyes fixed first on the group so near 
the edge—pretty Fanny Hardcastle, 
and Jack, resting from his fatigue, 
Jeaning over her chair. The red 
lips opened with an innocent smile, 
and the girl pointed out the scene 
to her mother, whose face relaxed, 
too, into that momentary look of 
feigned interest with which an 
anxious watcher rewards every 
exertion or stir of reviving life. 
“What a pretty, pretty creature!” 
said Fanny Hardcastle, generous- 
ly, yet with a little passing pang 
of annoyance at the interruption. 
Jack did not make any response. 
He gazed at the little traveller, 
without knowing} it, as if she had 
been a creature out of another 
sphere. Pretty! he did not know 
whether she was pretty or not. What 
he thought was that he had never 
before seen such a face; and all the 
while the waggon lumbered on, and 
kept going off, until the Mere and 
its groups of people were left be- 
hind. And Jack Brownlow got to 
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his post again, as if nothing had 
happened. He drove Fanny round 
and round until she grew dizzy, 
and then he rushed back to the 
field and cut all kind of figures, 
and executed every possible gambol 
that skates will lend themselves to, 
But, oddly enough, all the while he 
could not get it out of his head how 
strange it must look to go through 
the world like that in a carrier’s 
cart. It seemed a sort of new view 
of life to Jack altogether, and no 
doubt that was why it attracted 
him. People who had so little sense 
of the importance of time, and so 
great a sense of the importance of 
money, as to jog along over the 
whole breadth of the parish in a 
frosty winter afternoon, by way of 
saving a few shillings—and one of 
them so delicate and fragile, with 
such a face, such soft little rings 
of dark hair on her forehead, such 
sweet eyes, such a soft little smile! 
Jack did not think he had much 
imagination, yet he could not help 
picturing to himself how the country 
must look as they passed through; 
all the long bare stretches of wood, 
and the houses here and there, and 
how the Mere must have flashed 
upon them to brighten up the tedious 
panorama; and then the ring of the 
horses’ hoofs on the road, and their 
breath steaming up into the air, 
and the crack of the carrier's whip 
as he walked beside them. Jack, 
who dashed along in his dogcart 
the quickest way, or rode his horse 
still faster through the well-known 
lanes, could not but linger on this 
imagination with the most curious 
sense of interest and novelty. “It 
must be poverty,’’ he said to him- 
self; and it was all he could do to 
keep the words from being spoken 
out loud. 

As for Fanny, I am afraid she 
never thought again of the poor-tra- 
vellers in the carrier’s cart. When 
the réd sunset clouds were gather- 
ing in the sky, her father, who was 
very tender of her, drew her hand 
within his arm, and took her home. 
“You have had enough of it,” he 
said, though she did not think _s0; 
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and when they turned their backs 
on the village, and took the path 
towards the rectory under the bare 
elm-trees, which stood like pillars of 
ebony in a golden palace against the 
setting sun, Mr. Hardcastle added a 
little word of warning. ‘ My love,” 
he said—for he too, like Mr. Brown- 
low, thought there was nobody like 
his child—‘“ you must not put 
nonsense into these young fellows’ 
heads.” 

“ J put nonsense into their heads,” 
cried Fanny, feeling, with a slight 
thrill of self-abasement, that pro- 
bably it was quite the other way. 

“ Not a doubt about it,” said the 
Rector; ‘‘and so far as Jack Brown- 
low is concerned, I don’t know that 
I should object much; but I don’t 
want to lose my little girl yet 
awhile; I don’t know what I should 
do all alone in the house.” 

“Oh papa, I will never leave you,” 
cried Fanny. She meant it, and 
even, which is more, believed it for 
the moment. Was he not more to 


her than all the young men that had 


ever been dreamed of? But yet it 
was rather agreeable to Fanny to 
think that she was suspected of 
putting nonsense into their heads. 
She liked the imputation, as indeed 
most people do, both men and wo- 
men; and she liked the position— 
the only lady, with all that was 
most attractive in the parish at her 
feet; for Sir Charles Hetherton was 
considered by most people as very 
far from bright. And then the re- 
collection of her rapid whirl across 
the ice came over her like a warm 
glow of pleasant recollection as she 
dressed for the evening. It would 
be nice to have them come in, to 
talk it all over after dinner—very 
nice to have little parties, like the 
last night’s party at Brownlows; 
and notwithstanding her devotion 
to her father, after they had dined, 
and she had gone alone into the 
drawing-room, Fanny could not but 
find it dull. There was neither girl 
to gossip with, nor man into whose 
head it would be any satisfaction to 
put nonsense, near the Rectory, from 
whom a familiar visit might be ex- 
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pected; and, after the day’s amuse- 
ment, the silent evening, with papa 
downstairs enjoying his after-dinner 
doze in his chair, was far from lively. 
But it did not occur to Fanny to 
frame any conjectures upon the two 
travellers who had looked moment- 
arily out upon her from the carrier's 
cart. 

As for Jack Brownlow, he had a 
tolerably long walk before him. In 
summer he would have crossed the 
park, which much reduced the 
distance, but, in the dark and 
through the snow, he thought it 
expedient to keep the high-road, 
which was a long way round. He 
went off very briskly, with the 
straps of his skates over his shoul- 
der, whistling occasionally, but not 
from want of thought. Indeed, he 
had a great many things to think 
of—the ice itself for one thing, and 
the pleasant run he had given little 
Fanny, and the contemptible vacil- 
lations of that fellow Keppel from 
one pretty girl to another, and the 
office and his work, and a rather 
curious case which had lately come 
under his hands. All this occupied 
him as he went home, while the 
sunset skies gradually faded. He 
passed from one thing to another 
with an unfettered mind, and more 
than once there just glanced across 
his thoughts, a momentary wonder, 
where would the carrier's cart be 
now? Had it gone home yet, deli- 
vered all its parcels, and deposited 
its passengers? Had it called at 
Brownlows to leave his cigars, 
which ought to have arrived a week 
ago? That poor little pale face— 
how tired the little creature must 
be! and how cold! and then the 
mother. He would never have 
thought of them again but for that 
curious way of moving about, of all 
ways in the world, among the par- 
cels in the carrier's cart. 

This speculation had returned to 
his mind as he came in sight of the 
park-gates. It was quite dark by 
this time, but the moon was_ up 
overhead, and the road was ery 
visible on either side of that little 
black block of Swayne’s Cottages, 
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which threw a shadow across al- 
most to the frosted silver gates. 
Something, however, was going on 
in this bit of shadow.. A large black 
movable object stood in the midst 
of it; and from Mrs. Swayne’s door 
a lively ray of red light fell across 
the snow. Then by degrees 
Jack identified the horses, with 
their steaming breath, and the 
waggon-wheel upon which the 
light fell. He said “by Jove” 
loud out as he stood at the gate and 
found out what it was. It was the 
very carrier’s cart of which he had 
been thinking, and some mysteri- 
ous transaction was going on in 
the darkness which he could only 
guess at vaguely. Something or 
somebody was being made to de- 
scend from the waggon, which 
some sudden swaying of the horses 
made difficult. Jack took his cigar 
from his lips to hear and see the 
better, and stood and gazed with 
the vulgarest curiosity. Even the 
carrier’s cart was something to take 
note of on the road at Brownlows. 
But when that sudden cry followed, 
he tossed his cigar away and his 
skates along with it, and crossed the 
road in two long steps, to the peril 
of his equilibrium. Somehow he 
had divined what was happening. 
He made a stride into the thick of 
it, and it was he who lifted up the 
little figure in the red cloak which 
had'slipped and fallen on the snow. 
It was natural, for he was the only 
man about. The carrier was at his 
horses’ heads to keep them steady ; 
Mrs. Swayne stood on the steps, 
afraid to move lest she too should 
slip; and as for the girl’s mo- 
ther, she was benumbed and 
stupefied, and could only raise her 
child up half-way from the ground, 
and beg somebody tohelp. Jack got 
her up in his arms, and pushed Mrs. 
Swayne out of his way, and carried 
herin. “Is it here she is to go?” 
he cried over his shoulder as he 
took her into the parlour, where 
the wy hung in the window, and 
the fire was burning. There was 
nothing in it but firelight, which 
cast a hue of life upon the poor 
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little traveller’s face.. And then : 
she had not fainted, but blushed » 
and gasped with pain and confusion, 
““Oh, thank you, that will do,” she 
cried-—‘ that will do.” And then 
the others fell upon her, who had 
come in a procession behind, when 
he set her down.’ He was so start- 
led himself that he stood still, which 
was a thing he scarcely would have 
done had he known what he was 
about, and looked over their heads 
and gaped at her.: He had put her 
down in a kind of easy-chair, and 
there she lay, her face changing 
from red to pale. Pale enough it 
was now, while Jack, made by his 
astonishment into a mere wonder. 
ing, curious boy, stood with his 
mouth open and watched. He was 
not consciously thinking how pretty 
she was; he was wondering if she 
had hurt herself, which was a4 
much more sensible thought; but 
still, of course, he perceived it, 
though he was not thinking of it. 
Curls are common enough, you 
know, but it is not often you see 
those soft rings, which are so much 
longer than they look ; and the eyes 
so limpid and liquid all through, yet 
strained, and pathetic, and weary— 
a great deal too limpid, as anybody 
who knew anything about it might 
have known ataglance. She madea 
little movement, and gave a cry, and 
grew red once more, this time with 
pain, and then as white as the snow. 
“Oh, my foot, my foot,” she cried, 
in a piteous voice. The sound of 
words brought Jack to himself. 
“T’ll wait outside, Mrs. Swayne,” he 
said, “and if the doctor’s wanted 
I'll fetch him ; let me know.” And 
then he went out and had a talk 
with the carrier, and waited. The 
carrier knew very little about his 
passenger. - He reckoned the young 
un was delicate—it was along of 
this here brute swerving when he 
hadn’t ought to—but it couldn’t be 
no more than a sprain. Such was 
Hobson’s opinion. Jack waited, 


however, a little bewildered ‘in his 
intellects, till Mrs. Swayne came 
out to say his services were not 
needed, and that it was a sprain, 
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and could be mended by ordinary 
female remedies. Then young Mr. 
Brownlow got Hobson’s lantern, 
and searched for his skates, and 
flung them over his shoulders. How 
queer they should have come here 
—how odd to think of that little 
face peeping out at Mrs. Swayne’s 
window—how droll that he should 
have been on the spot just at that 
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moment; and yet it was neither 
queer nor droll to Jack, but con- 
fused his head somehow, and gave 
him a strange sort of half-commo- 
tion in the region of his heart. It 
is all very well to be sensible, but: 
yet there is certainly something in 
it when an adventure like this hap- 
pens, not to Keppel, or that sort of 
fellow, but actually to yourself. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE FATHER’S DAY AT THE OFFICE. 


While Sara and Jack were thus 
enjoying themselves, Mr. Brownlow 
went quietly in to his business— 
very quietly, in the dogcart, with his 
man driving, who was _ very steady, 
and looked as comfortable as his 
master. Mr. Brownlow was rather 
pleased not to have his son’s com- 
pany that morning; he had some- 
thing to do which he could scarcely 
have done had Jack been there— 
business which was quite justifi- 
able, and indeed right, but which 
it would have been a disagreeable 
matter to have explained to Jack. 
. His mind was much more intent 
upon his own affairs than were 
those of either of his children on 
theirs. They had so much time in 
life to do all they meant to do, that 
they could afford to set out lei- 
surely, and go forth upon the world 
with a sweet vacancy in their minds, 
ready for anything that might turn 
up; but with Mr. Brownlow it was 
not so: his objects had grown to be 


very clear before him. He was not 


so old as to feel the pains or weari- 
ness or languor of age. He was al- 
most as able to enjoy, and perhaps 
better able to do, in the way of his 
profession at least, than was young 
Jack. The difference was, that Mr. 
Brownlow lived only in the pre- 
sent; the future. had gradually 
been cut off, as it were, before him. 
There was one certainty in his path 
somewhere a little in advance, but 
nothing else that could be counted 
upon, so that whatever he had to 
do, and anything he might have to 
enjoy, presented themselves with 
double clearness in the limited per- 
spective. It was the only time in 





his life that he had felt the full 
meaning of the word “Now.” The 
present was his possession, his day 
in which he lived and worked, with 
plenty of space behind to go back up- 
on, but nothing reliable before. This 
gave not only a vividness and dis- 
tinct character, but also a prompti- 
tude, to his actions, scarcely possible 
toa younger man. To-day was his, 
but not to-morrow; whereas to Jack 
and his contemporaries to-morrow 
was always the real day, never the 
moment in which they lived. 

When Mr. Brownlow reached his 
office, the first thing he did was to 
send for a man who was a character 
in Masterton. He was called by 
various names, and it was not very 
certain which belonged to him, or 
indeed if any belonged to him. He 
was called Inspector Pollaky by 
many people who were in the habit 
of reading the papers; but of course 
he was not that distinguished man. 
He was called detective and thief- 
taker, and many other injurious 
epithets, and he was a man whoni 
John Brownlow had had occasion 
to consult before now on matters 
of business. He was sent for that 
morning, and he had a long con- 
versation with Mr. Brownlow in 
his private room. He was that sort 
of man that understands what 
people mean even when they do 
not speak very plainly, and natu- 
rally he took up at once the lawyer’s 
object and pledged himself to pur- 
sue it. “You shall have some in- 
formation on the subject probably 
this afternoon, sir,” he said as he 
went away. After this visit Mr. 
Brownlow went about his own busi- 
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ness with great steadiness and preci- 
sion, and cast his eyes over his son’s 
work, and was very particular with 
the clerks—more than ordinarily 
particular. It was his way, for he 
was an admirable business man at 
all times; but still he was unusually 
energetic that day. And they were 
all a little excited about Pollaky, as 
they called him, what commission 
he might have received, and which 
case he might be wanted about. 
At the time when he usually had 
his glass of sherry, Mr. Brownlow 
went out; he did not want his 
mid-day biscuit. He was a little 
out of sorts, and he thought a walk 
would do him good; but instead 
of going down to Barnes’s Pool or 
across the river to the Meadows, 
which had been lately flooded, and 
now were one sheet of ice, places 
which all the clerks supposed to be 
the most attractive spots for twenty 
miles round, he took the way of 
the town and went up into Master- 
ton. He was going to pay a visit, 
and it was a most unusual one. 
He was going to see his wife's 
mother, old Mrs. Fennell, for whom 
he had no love. It was a thing he 
did not do for years together, but 
having been somehow in his own 
mind thoroughly worked up to it, 
he took the occasion of Jack’s 
absence and went that day. 

Mrs. Fennell was sitting in her 
drawing-room with only her second- 
best cap on, and with less than her 
second-best temper. If she had 
known he was coming she would 
have received him with a very dif- 
ferent state, and she was mortified 
by her unpreparedness. Also her 
dinner was ready. As for Mr. 
Brownlow, he was not thinking of 
dinners. He had something on his 
mind, and it was his object to con- 
ceal that he had anything on his 
mind—a matter less difficult to a 
man of his profession than to ordi- 
nary mortals. But what he said 
was that he was anxious chiefly to 
know if his mother-in-law was com- 
fortable, and if she had everything 
according to her desires. 

Mrs. Fennell smiled at this in- 


quiry. She smiled, but she rushed 
into a thousand grievances. Her 
lodgings were not to her mind, nor 
her position. Sara, the little puss, 
had carriages when she pleased, but 
her grandmamma never had any 
conveyance at her disposal to take 
the air in. And the people of the 
house were very inattentive, and 
Nancy ——but here the old woman, 
who was clever, put a sudden stop 
to herself and drew up and said no 
more. She knew that to complain 
of Nancy would be of no pdrticular 
advantage to her, for Mr. Brownlow 
was not fond of old Mrs. Thomson’s 
maid, and was as likely as not to 
propose that she should be pen- 
sioned and sent away. 

“T have told you before,’’ said 
Mr. Brownlow, “ that the brougham 
should be sent down for you when 
you want to go outif you will only 
let me know in time. What Sara 
has is nothing—or you can have a 
fly ; but it is not fit weather for you 
to go out at your age.” 

“You are not so very young your- 
self, John Brownlow,” said the old 
lady, with a little offence. 

“No indeed—far from it—and 
that is what makes me think,” he 
said abruptly ; andthen made a pause 
which she did not understand, re- 
ferring evidently to something in 
hisown mind. ‘ Did you ever know 
anybody of the name of Powys in 
the Isle of Man?” he resumed, with 
a certain nervous haste, and an effort 
which brought heat and colour to 
his face. 

“* Powys!” 


said Mrs. Fennell. 


“T’ve heard the name; but I think it: 


was Liverpool-ways and not in the 
Isle of Man. It’sa Welsh name. No;I 
never knew any Powyses. Do you ” 

“It was only some one I met,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, ‘who had rela- 
tions in the Isle of Man. Do you 
know of anybody who married 
there and left? Knowing that 
you came from that quarter, some- 
body was asking me.’ 

“T don’t know of nobody but 
one,” said the old woman—‘ one 
that would make a deal of difference 
if she were to come back now.” 


/ 








/ 
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“You mean the woman Phoebe 
Thomson?” said, Mr. Brownlow, 
sternly. ‘It is a very strange thing 
to me that her relatives should 
know nothing about that woman 
—not even whom she married or 
what was her name.” 

‘She married a soldier,”’ said Mrs. 
Fennell, “as I always heard. She 
wasn’t my relation—it was poor 
Fennell that was her cousin. As 
for us, we come of very different 
folks; and I don’t doubt as her 
name might have been found out,” 
said the old woman, nodding her 
spiteful old head. Mr. Brownlow 
kept his temper, but it was by a 
kind of miracle. This was the sort 
of thing which he was always sub- 
ject to on his rare visits to his 
mother-in-law. ‘It’s for some folks’ 
good that her name couldn't be 
found out,” added the old woman, 
with another significant nod. 

“Tt would have been for some 
folks’ good if they had never heard 
of her,” said Mr. Brownlow. “I 
wish a hundred times in a year that 
I had never administered or taken 
any notice of the old hag’s bequest. 
Then it would have gone to the 
Crown, I suppose, and all this trou- 
ble would have been spared.” 

“Other things would have had 
to be spared as well,” said Mrs. Fen- 
nell, in her taunting voice. 

“IT should have known what was 
my own and what was not, and my 
children would have been in no 
false position,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
with energy; “but now——” Here 
he stopped short, and his looks 
alarmed his companion, unsympath- 
etic as she was. She loved to have 
this means of taunting and keeping 
down his pride, as she said; but 
her grandchildren’s advantage was 
to a certain extent her own, and 
the thought of injury to them was 
alarming, and turned her thoughts 
into another channel. She took 
fright at the idea of Phoebe Thom- 
son when she saw Mr. Brownlow’s 
face. It was the first time it had 
ever occurred to her as possible that 
he, a gentleman, a lawyer, and a cle- 
ver man, might possibly have after 
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all to give up to Phebe Thomson 
should that poor and despised wo- 
man ever turn up. 

‘But she couldn’t take the law 
of you?” Mrs. Fennell said, with a 
gasp. ‘‘She wouldn’t know any- 
thing about it. I may talk dis- 
agreeable by times, and I own that 
we never were fond of each other, 
you and I, John Brownlow; but 
I'm not the woman that would 
ever let on to her, to harm my poor 
Bessie’s children—not I—not if she 
was to come back this very day.” 

It is useless to deny that Mr. 
Brownlow’s face at that moment 
looked as if he would have liked to 
strangle the old woman; but he 
only made an indignant movement, 
and looked at her with rage and in- 
dignation, which did her no harm, 
And, poor man, in his excitement 
perhaps it was not quite true what 
he himself said— 

“If she should come back this 
very day, it would be your duty to 
send her to me instantly, that I 
might give up her mother’s trust 
into her hands,” he said. ‘You 
may be sure I will never permit 
poor Bessie’s children to enjoy what 
belongs to another.” And then he 
made a pause and his yoice changed. 
** After all, I suppose you know just 
as little of her as I do. Did you 
ever see her?” he said. 

“Well, no; I can’t say I ever 
did,” said Mrs. Fennell, cowed for 
the moment. 

“Nor Nancy ?’ said Mr. Brown- 
low; ‘‘ you two would be safe guides 
certainly. And you know of no- 
body else who left the Isle of Man 
and married—no relation of Fen- 
nell’s, or of yours ?” 

“ Nobody I know of,” said the. 
old woman peevishly, after a pause. 
“There might be dozens; but us, 
and the Thomsons and all belong- 
ing to us, we’ve been out of the Isle 
of Man for nigh upon fifty years.” 

After that Mr. Brownlow went 
away. He had got no information, 
no satisfaction, and yet he had made 
no discovery, which was a kind .of 
negative comfort in its way; but 
it was clear that his mother-in-law,, 
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though she made so much use of 
Phoebe Thomson’s name, was utter- 
ly unable to give him any. assist- 
ance either in discovering the real 
Phoebe Thomson or in exposing any 
false pretender. He went across 
the Market Place over the crisp 
snow in the sunshine with all his 
faculties, as it were, crisped and 
sharpened like the air he breathed. 
This was all the effect as yet which 
the frosts of age had upon him. He 
had all his powers unimpaired, and 
more entirely serviceable and under 
command than ever they were. He 
could trust himself not to betray 
himself, to keep counsel, and act 
with deliberation, and do nothing 
hastily. Thus, though his enemies 
were as yet unknown and unrecog- 
nised, and consequently all the 
more dangerous, he had confidence 
in his own army of defence, which 
was a great matter. He returned 
to his office, and to his business, and 
was as clearheaded and self-possess- 
ed, and capable of paying attention 
to the affairs of his clients, as if he 
had nothing particular in his own 
to occupy him. And the’ only help 
he got from circumstances, was that 
which was given him by the frost, 
which had happily interfered this 
day of all others to detain Jack. 
Jack was not his father’s favourite 
child ; he was not, as Sara was, the 
apple of John Brownlow’s eye; and 
yet the lawyer appreciated, and did 
justice to, as well as loved, his son, 
in a just and natural way. He felt 
that Jack’s quick eye would have 
found out that there was something 
more than usual going on. He 
knew that his visit to Mrs. Fennell 
and his unexplained conference with 
the man of mystery would not have 
been passed over by Jack without 
notice; and at the young man’s 
hasty, impetuous time of life, pru- 
dence was not to be expected or 
even desired. If Jack thought 
it possible that Phoebe Thomson 
was to be found within a hundred 
miles, no doubt he would make off 
without a moment’s thought and 
hunt her up, and put his own fortune, 
and, what was more, Sara’s, eagerly 


into her hands. This was what 
Jack would do, and Mr. Brownlow 
was glad in his heart that Jack 
would be sure to do it; but yet it 
might be a very different course 
which he _ himself, after much 
thought and consideration, might 
think it best to take. 

He was long in his office that 


‘night, and worked very hard—in- 


deed he would have been almost 
alone before he left but that one of 
the clerks had some extra work to 
do, and another had stayed to keep 
him company ; so that two of them 
were still there when Inspector Pol- 
laky, as they called him, came back. 
It was quite late, too late for the 
ice, or the young men would not 
have waited—half an hour later at 
least than the usual time at which 
Mr. Brownlow left the office. And 
he closed his door carefully behind 
his mysterious visitor, and made 
sure that it was securely shut before 
he began to talk to him, which natu- 
rally was a thing that excited much 
wondering between the young men. 
“Young Jack been a naughty 
boy ?’: said one to the other; 
then they listened, but heard no- 
thing. “More likely some fellow 
going in. for Miss Brownlow, and 
he wants to pick holes in him,” 
said the second. But when half 
an hour passed and everything 
continued very undisturbed, they 
betook themselves to their usual 
talk. “I suppose it’s about the 
Worsley case,” they said, and 
straightway Inspector Pollaky lost 
interest in their eyes. So long as 
it was only a client’s business it did 
not matter. Not.for such common- 
place concerns would the young 
heroes of John Brownlow’s office in- 
terrupt the even tenor of their way. 
““] suppose you have brought 
me some news,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
‘*come near the fire. Take a chair, 
it is bitterly cold. I scarcely ex- 
pected you so soon as to-day.” 
“Bless you, sir, it’s as easy as 
easy,” said the mysterious man— 
‘“‘disgusting easy. If there’s any- 
body that I despise in this world, 
it's folks that have nothing to con- 
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ceal. They’re all on the surface, 
them folks are. You can take and 
read them clear off, through and 
through.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Brownlow. He 
turned his face a little away from 
the light that he might not be spied 
too closely, though there was not 
in reality any self-betrayal in his 
face. His lips were a little white 
and more compressed than usual, 
that was all. 

“Well, sir, for the first thing, 
it’s all quite true,” said the man. 
“There’s seven of a family—the 
mother comely-like still, but, older 
nor might be expected. Poor, aw- 
ful poor, but making the best of it 
—keeping their hearts up as far as 
I could see. The young fellow help- 
ing too, and striving bis best. I 
shouldn’t say as they had much of 
a dinner to-day; but as cheerful 
as cheerful, and as far as I could 
see——”’ 

“Was this all you discovered ?” 
said Mr. Brownlow, severely. 

“T am coming to the rest, sir,” 
said the detective, ‘and you'll say 
as I’ve forgotten nothing. The 
father, which is dead, was once in 
the Life Guards. He was one of 
them sprigs as is to be met with 
there—run away out of a good 
family. He come from London first 
as far as she knows; and then they 
were ordered to Windsor, and then 
they went to Canada; but I’ve got 
the thread, Mr. Brownlow—lI’ve got 
the thread. This poor fellow of a 
soldier got letters regular for a long 
time from Wales, she says—post- 
mark was St. Asaphs. Often and 
often she said as she’d go with 
him, and see who it was as 
wrote to him so often. I’ve been 
thereabouts myself in the way of 
my business, and'I know there’s 
Powyses as thick as blackberries— 
that’s point number one. Second 
point was, he always called himself 
a Welshman and kept St. David's 
Day. If he'd lived longer he'd 
have been sent up for promotion, 
and gone out of the ranks.” 

“And then?—but go on in your 
own way, I want to hear it all,” 
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said Mr. Brownlow. He was get- 
ting more and more excited; and 
yet somehow it was a kind of plea- 
sure to him to feel that his in- 
formant was wasting time upon 
utterly insignificant details. Surely . 
if the detective suspected nothing, 
it must be that there was nothing 
to suspect. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “that’s about 
where it is; he was one of the 
Powyses; naturally the children 
is Powyses too. But he died afore 
he went up for promotion; and 
now they’re come a-seeking of their 
friends. It ain’t no credit to me to 
be employed on such an easy ‘case. 
The only thing that would put a 
little credit in it would be, if you'd 
give me just a bit of a hint what 
was wanted. If their friends want 
’em I'll engage to put ’em on the 
scent. If their friends don’t want 
’em—as wouldn’t be no wonder; 
for folks may have a kindness for a 
brother or a son as is wild, and yet 
they mightn’t be best pleased to 
hear of a widow a-coming with 
seven children—-if they ain’t want- 
ed a word will do it, and no ques- 
tions asked.” 

John Brownlow gave the man a 
sharp glance, and then he fell a- 
musing, as if he was considering 
whether to give him this hint or 
not. In reality, he was contem- 
plating, with a mixture of impa- 
tience and vexation and content, 
the total misconception of his ob- 
ject which his emissary had taken 
up. He was exasperated by his 
stupidity, and yet he felt a kind of 
gratitude to him, and relief, as if 
a danger had been escaped. 

*“And what of the woman her- 
self?” he said, in a tone which, in 
spite of him, trembled a little. 

‘*Oh, the woman,” said the detec- 
tive, carelessly ; ‘some bit of a girl as 
he married, and as was pretty, I don’t 
doubt, in her day. There’s nothin’ 
particular about her. . She's very 
fond of her children, and very free 
in her talk, like most women when 
you take ’em the right way. Bless 
you, sir, when I started her talkin 
of her husband, it was all that 

















could do to get her to leave off. 
_ She don’t think she’s got anything 
to hide. He was a_ gentleman, 
that’s clear. He wouldn’t have 
been near so frank about himself, 
Til be bound. She ain’t a lady 
exactly, but there’s something 
about her—and awful open in her 
way, with them front teeth »° 

“Has she got front teeth?” said 
Mr. Brownlow, with some eager- 
ness. He pitched upon it as the 
first personal attribute he had 
yet heard of, and then he added, 
with a little confusion, “like the 
boy—” 

“Yes, sir—exactly like the young 
fellow,” said his companion; “but 
there ain’t nothing about her to in- 
terest ws. She told me as she once 
‘shad friends as lived in Masterton; 
but she’s the sort of woman as 
don’t mind much about friends as 
long as her children is well off; 
and I judge she was of well-to-do 
folks, that was awful put out about 
her marriage. A man like that, sir, 
might be far above her, and have 
friends that was far above her, and 
yet it’s far from the kind of marriage 
as would satisfy well-to-do folks.” 

“TI thought she came from the 
Isle of Man,” said Mr. Brownlow, in 
what he meant for an indifferent 
Ww 





ay. 
“As a child, sir—as a child,” 
said the detective, with easy care- 
lessness. ‘Her friends left there 
when she was but a child, and then 
they went where there was a garri- 
son, where she met with her good 
gentleman. She was never in Mas- 
terton herself. It was after she 
’ was married and gone, and, I rather 
think, cast off by all belonging to 
her, that they came to live here.” 
Mr. Brownlow sat leaning over 
the fire, and a heavy moisture be- 
gan to rise on his forehead. The 
speaker was so careless, and yet 
these calm details seemed to him 
so terrible. Could it be that he 


was making terrors for himself— 
that the man experienced in mys- 
tery was right in being so certain 
that there was no mystery here—or 
must he accept the awful circum- 
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stantial evidence of these simple 
particulars? Could there be more 
than one family which had left the 
Isle of Man so long ago, and gone 
to live where there was a garrison, 
and abandoned its silly daughter 
when she married her soldier? Mr, 
Brownlow was stupefied, and did 
not know what to think. He sat 
and listened while this man whom 
he had called to his assistance went 
over again all the facts that seemed 
to point out that the connection 
of the family with the Powyses of 
North Wales was the one thing 
either to be brought forward or got 
rid of. This was how he had un- 
derstood his instructions, and he 
had carried them out so fully that 
his employer, fully occupied with 
the incidental information » which 
seemed to prove all he feared, 
heard his voice run on_ without 
remarking it, and would have told 
him to stop the babble to which he 
was giving vent, had his thoughts 
been sufficiently at leisure to care 
for what he was saying. When he 
fully perceived this mistake, Mr. 
Brownlow looked upon it as “pro- 
vidential,” as people say. But, in 
the mean time, he was not conscious 
of anything, except of a possibility 
still more clear and possible, and of 
a ridiculous misconception which 
still it was not his interest to clear 
up. He let his detective taik, and 
then he let him go, but half satis- 
fied, and inclined to think that no 
confidence was reposed in him. 
And though it was so late, and the 
brougham was at the door, and the 
servants very tired of their unusual 
detention, Mr. Brownlow went back 
again to the fire, and bent over it, 
and stretched out his hands to the 
blaze, and again tried to think. 
He went over the same ideas a 
hundred times, and yet they did 
not seem to grow any clearer to 
him. He tried to ask himself what 
was his duty, but duty slunk away, 
as it were, to the very recesses of 
his soul and gave no impulse to 
his mind, nor so much as showed 
itself in the darkness. If this 
should turn out to be true, no doubt 
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there were certain things which he 
ought to do; and yet, if all this 
could but be banished for a while, 
and the year got over which would 
bring safety Mr. Brownlow had 
never in all his life before done 
what he knew to be a dishonour- 
able action. He was not openly 
contemplating such a thing now; 
only somehow his possessions 
seemed so much more his than any- 
body else’s; it seemed as if he had 
so much better right to the good 
things he had been enjoying for 
four-and-twenty years than any 
woman could have who had never 
possessed them—who knew nothing 
about them. And then he did not 
know that it was this woman. He 
said to himself that he had really 
no reason to think so. The young 
man had said nothing about old 
Mrs. Thomson. The detective had 
never even suspected any mystery 
in that quarter, though he was a 
man of mystery, and it was his 
business to suspect everything. This 
was what he was thinking when he 
went back to the fire in his office, 
and stretched his hands oven the 
blaze. Emotion of any kind some- 
how chills the physical frame; but 
when one of the detained clerks 
came to inform him of the patient 
brougham which waited outside, 
and which Sara, by reason of the 
cold, had sent for him, it was 
the opinion of the young man that 
Mr. Brownlow was beginning to 
age rapidly, and that he looked 
quite old that evening. But he 
did not look old; he looked, if any 
one had been there with eyes to see 
it, like a man for the first time in 
his life driven to bay. Some men 
come to that moment in their lives 
sooner, some later, some never at 
all." John Brownlow had been more 
than  five-and-fifty years in the 
world, and yet he had never been 
driven to bay before. And he was 
s0 now; and except to stand out 
and resist, and keep his face to his 
enemies, he did not, in the sud- 
denness of the occurrence, see as 
yet what he was to do. 

In the mean time, however, he 
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had to stoop to ordinary necessities 
and get into his carriage and be 
driven home, through the white 
gleaming country which shone un- 
der the moonlight, carrying with 
him a curious perception of how 
different it would have been had 
the house in the High Street been 
home—had he had nothing more to 
do than to go up to the old drawing- 
room, his mother’s drawing-room, 
and find Sara there; and eat his 
dinner where his father had eaten 
his, instead of this long drive to 
the great country-house, which was 
so much more costly and magnitie 
cent than anything his forefathers 
knew; but then his father, what 
would he have thought of this com- 
plication? What would he have 
advised, had it been any client of 
his; nay, what, if it was a client, 
would Mr. Brownlow himself ad- 
vise? These thoughts kept turn- 
ing over in his mind half against 
his will as he Jay back in the corner 
of the carriage and saw the ghostly 
trees glimmer past in their coating 
of snow. He was very late, and 
Sara was anxious about him; nay 
even Jack was anxious, and had 
come down to the park gates to 
look out for the carriage, and also 
to ask how the little invalid was 
at Mrs. Swayne’s. Jack, having this 
curiosity in his mind, did not pay 
much attention to his father's looks ; 
but Sara, with a girl’s quick per- 
ception, saw there was something 
unusual in his face; and with her 
usual rapidity she leaped to the 
conclusion that the bank must 
have broken or the railway gone 
wrong of which she had dreamt in 
the morning. Thus they all met 
at table with a great deal on their 
minds; and this day, which I have 
recorded with painstaking minute- 
ness, in order that there may be no 
future doubt as to its importance 
in the history, came to an end with 
outward placidity but much _in- 
ternal perturbation—at least came 
to an end as much as any day can 
be said to come to an end which 
rises upon an unsuspecting family 
big with undeveloped fate. 
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NOTE TO ARTICLE IN OUR LAST NUMBER UNDER THE HEAD ‘' WHO ARB 
THE REFORMERS, AND WHAT DO THEY WANT?” 


We regret much to find that statements in the above-mentioned article 
regarding Mr, Potter, now Secretary to the Trades-unions, are erroneous, 
and have given him pain and offerice. We have consequently been led 
. to make inquiry into the matter, and are now anxious to state precisely 
what we know on the subject, and what we would have stated in that 
article if we had not been misinformed. 

Mr. Potter, we believe, was originally an operative carpenter and 
joiner, and has always been a man of steady conduct and good character, 
- He was not dismissed by the Messrs. Smith, the builders, or found 
worthless as a workman by them, or, as far as we know, by any other 
employers. On the contrary, we find that he was a workman of full 
average skill and persevering habits, and that he worked with several 
London firms, and gave satisfaction to his employers. It appears that 
there is no foundation for saying that he was a waiter at any eating- 
house or hotel, that he was ever employed on any railway, or that he 
ever wrote for any publication other than the ‘ Beehive.’ 

We avail ourselves of this our first opportunity to express to Mr. 
Potter our deep regret that statements so unjust to him should have 
appeared in our last number, and at the same time to tender to him 
our most sincere apology. 








